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SCENES OF FORMER SOCIAL LIFE IN IRELAND. 
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Amonc the offences visited with 
punishment was the stripping of a 
person slain in battle, satirising for 
a bodily blemish visible or invisible, 
circulating false reports, carrying a 
child through a door in a way by 
which its head might be hurt, scaring 
a timid person by frightful noises or 
ghostly appearances, being in pos- 
session of love-charms, and refusal 
of a piece of food wished for by 
a woman when pregnant. Many 
offences, which in our days are 
punished by the evident contempt 
or dislike of neighbours, were con- 
sidered by the old Irish Brehons as 
deserving of condign punishment by 
fine (eric). 

Among those crimes was also 
reckoned the knowledge by any one 
of an animal being in danger, at fall 
‘of night, of tumbling into a pit or 
river, and his taking no step to re- 
move it toa place of safety. Another 
ghastly offence which would bring 
the criminal under treatment by our 
own laws, was the extraction of a 
bone from a churchyard, to use the 
marrow for a magical drug. 

Though the ancient Irish were as 
hospitable and socially disposed as 
their descendants of forty removes, 


the principle of caste was rigidly — 


maintained on occasions not exactly 
of a social nature. The Anglo- 
Norman intruders, when mixing with 
the chieftains on festive occasions, 


were sadly scandalised by seeing the 
chief allow his bard to sit by him 
on the same form and drink out of 
his goblet. The social grades, in- 
cluding the sovereign, were as fol- 
low:—1, The King; 2, the Aire- 
Forgaill; 3, the Aire-Ard; 4, the 
Aire-Tuisi; 5, the Aire-Desa ; 6, the 
Bo-Aire; 7, the Og-Aire. The Midh- 
baidh represented the farmer class. 
Og-Aire would be now called a gentle- 
man farmer (Og, young). ‘The Bo- 
Aire (cattle chief) is in our days re- 
presented by a Meath or Longford: 
gentleman, who devotes his cares to 
the raising and selling of cattle. The 
Aire-Tuisi was a field-marshal du- 
ring the short campaigns of old times. 
The Aire-Forgaill supported a hun- 
dred fighting-men, and presided at 
the making of compacts. 

We have mentioned the strong 
influence of caste among our fore- 
fathers. The fear of degradation, 
or as it is termed in the law, “ the 
losing of honour-price,” tended much 
to preserve the heads of tribes or 
territories, or ecclesiastics of rank, 
from doing things unworthy of their 
station. ‘The dignitaries in greatest 
dread of this evil were the King, the 
bishop, the poet, and the chief—any 
one entitled to the designation of 
Aire. A circumstance testifying: to 
the long-enduring love of the Irish 
for even-handed justice is afforded 
by the epithet applied to a king whe 
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had lost his full honour-price ; viz., 
Jalse-swearing, whether in a trifling 
or important matter. A sin against 
his \vow of chastity degraded the 
bishop. The poet lost his estima- 
tion in the eyes of the public, in 
other words, his honour-price, by 
being exorbitant in his demands from 
king or chief for a poetical composi- 
tion recited in his hall. Ifa chief 
was convicted of maltreating a tenant, 
or acting the tyrant towards him in 
any way, he was degraded. 

Opportunities were afforded to 
every one of these dignitaries to 
recover his estimation in the eyes of 
his people, the ‘“ stumbling bishop” 
alone excepted. He could never 
more exercise episcopal functions. 
The life of a hermit only was open 
to him. 

Losing honour-price was no vision- 
ary inconvenience. Recompenses 
for injury or failure of duty towards 
king, poet, or chief, varied according 
to his honour’s price, which increased 
according to ascent in rank. A dig- 
nitary, then, while suffering from 
a loss of honour-price, was in a 
sense a social outlaw, who might be 
offended with impunity. 

Great were the privileges of poets 
of repute in these old days. King, 
bishop, or chief, might, when they 
distrained their tenants, keep their 
cattle on their own premises instead 
of sending them to the public pound. 
The poet possessed the same right. 

The relations of landlord and 
tenant in ancient Erin varied con- 
siderably from those now prevailing. 
‘To render our notice of the ancient 
custom more intelligible, we take the 
instance of a tribe occupying a piece 
of land about the size of one of 
our baronies. Nearly every family 
claimed an ancestor equally claimed 
by all the other families in the tribe- 
land, and all acknowledged alle- 
giance of a limited nature to a chief 
of the same name and race, who 
occupied the strongest /ios in the 
district, and possessed a wider extent 
of land, and a greater number of 
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cattle than any of his dependants. 
Every family owned a piece off 
ground, from which king or chief 
could not eject it, and its relations. 
with the chief resembled those which 
still exist in the north ofItaly. The 
chief furnished the smaller proprietor 
with cattle, and probably in some 
cases with seed wheat, and in every 
year for the next seven the tenant 
paid, in duty work, in food and 
cattle, sheep and swine, the third of 
the value received. 

There were two classes of tenants 
distinguished by the epithets saer 
(free), and daer (servile or binding). 
To the saer folk the chief gave stock 
without any security, but from the 
der folk he required it. In the first 
case the chief could call on his 
tenant to accompany him to battle,, 
besides the ordinary obligations. So 
no one was obliged to accept saer- 
stock except from the king. He 
consequently exercised this privilege 
for the purpose of strengthening his. 
arm against the day of battle. Be- 
sides paying rent in cattle, food, or 
specie, every tenant was obliged to 
assist in raising the fortress of the 
chief, in drawing home his turf, and 
reaping hiscorn. Are modern duty- 
fowl, and days of duty-labour, faint 
shadows of the ancient institutions > 
Rushes dipped in melted tallow were 
as welcome to the housekeepers of 
Fionn Mac Cumhail’s days as they 
are to the living wives of peasants. 
and farmers in secluded districts of 
our country. ‘They were among the 
tributes paid to the head of the 
tribe. 

The Ollamh, having before his. 
mind the principal relations between 
the chief and any single head of a 
family of his tribe, considered the 
whole scheme, subject to the various. 
circumstances which might interrupt 
the peaceful connection for the seven 
years during which it was to exist, 
and laid down the sums to be paid 
by the troublesome or covenant- 
breaking party, and the cases in 
which necessity freed the backward 
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tenant, or the indigent chief from 
fulfilling the strict legal terms of his 
contract. The law entered most 
minutely into the qualities of the 
corn, the malt, the ale, the rush- 
lights, and the cattle, from the milch- 
cow to the yearling heifer, the sheep, 
and the pigs, especially the last. 
These gruff animals were as import- 
ant in the heroic days of the country 
as they lately were, and are still in 
the families of Phil Purcel and his 
neighbours. Poor dear William Carle- 
ton! Homer himself was not calcu- 
lated to invest the unclean animal 
with the importance conferred on 
him in the story of “ Phil Purcel, 
the Pig-driver.” 

We get an idea in the text of the 
yearly returns, to be repeated seven 
times, for various items of stock fur- 
nished once and for all by the chief. 
For his present of three cows he re- 
ceiveda wether withaccompaniments, 
yearafter year till the seven were spent. 
If he advanced six cows, he received 
on every one of the seven years, 
a calf (valued at three sacks of 
wheat), a salted pig (the condition, 
depth of fat, &c., accurately laid 
down in the Senchus), three sacks of 
malt, half-a-sack of wheat, aud an 
accurately described handful of rush- 
lights. The gift of twenty-four cows 
brought in a yearly return ofa “cow 
of prescribed size and fatness, a salted 
pig also of prescribed size, eight sacks 
of malt, a sack of wheat, and three 
handfuls of rush-light candles of 
prescribed length.”—/Preface to Se- 
cond Vol. of Senchus Mor. 

To guard against mistakes in the 
qualities and quantities of the food- 
rents afforded to the chief by thrifty 
or knavish tenants, the Ollamh en- 
tered into most minute particulars 
concerning the qualities and dimen- 
sions of the living and dead animals, 
the wheat, the malt, the rush-candles, 
&c., which qualified them for honest 
and legal tenders. 

Bishops, or heads of religious 
houses, in possession of land, had 
their daer and saer-stock tenants, as 
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well as the chiefs, The mutual obli- 
gations were as ‘below - mentioned, 
The Church dignitary, either by 
himself or his ecclesiastics, preached, 
instructed his tenants in religion, 
educated their sons, administered 
the sacraments, and performed all 
the functions of a good parish priest 
towards them. In return they paid 
tithes and first-fruits, and gave alms 
when needed. 

In every chieftancy there was a 
merciful provision of land set apart 
for the need of poor clansmen and 
their families, who through no fault 
of their own had been deprived of 
their own hereditary possessions. It 
was not an easy matter for a gentle- 
man cow-keeper, or a gentleman 
farmer, to obtain a track of land in 
a neighbouring territory. Any one 
disposed to sell his hereditary acres 
should get the consent of the chief 
and the tribe generally, and offer it 
to his nearest relatives in the first 
instance, and endure a world ot 
trouble before a negotiation with 
aman of an adjoining tribe could 
be effected. 

The privileges of chiefs to spend 
some days and nights at their tenants’ 
houses without making any compen- 
sation, seem to us, who are far re- 
moved from their times, to savour of 
much hardship and tyranny ; but it 
was not so. Every farmer and grazier 
enjoyed his land, and cattle, and 
other property in peace under his 
chief, who was obliged to maintain a 
certain number of men-at-arms, to 
aid the provincial or the chief king 
when called on, or defend his own 
territory against some unprincipled 
neighbour. In fact, every tenant was 
aware from his boyhood that his 
chief afforded him, and all the de- 
pendents in his territory, protection 
against inroads, and furnished cattle 
to stock their lands, and that it was 
expected in turn that they should 
repay him in seven yearly instalments, 
and give him and his suite welcome 
for so many days and nights in the 
year. The Ollav had decided cen- 
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turies before tbe visit, the number of 
mouths to be fed, the quantity and 
quality of the food and condiment, 
and the eric to be paid by the chief, 
if his host chose to consider that he 
had abused his privileges. Every 
chief from the Og-Aire to the King 
was entitled to a stay regulated by 
his rank. It may be well supposed, 
however, that the host in very few 
instances confined his hospitable 
treatment to the stint prescribed in 
the law book. ‘The proprietors of 
the farm-house would be only too 
eager to show loving regard and re- 
spect to their chief and kinsman of a 
nearer or more remote degree. The 
young folk on each side would re- 
quire no injunctions to be cordial, 
and the attendants, glad of a short 
interval of festivity, would improve 
the occasion by a hearty celebration 
of the re-union. Perhaps the chief’s 


son or daughter was in fosterage at 
the very farm-house at the time, and 
this would of course heighten the 


general glow of welcome and enjoy- 
ment. 

We, whose destiny assigned us our 
place on this planet eight centuries 
after the fight at Clontarff, can scarce- 
ly conceive the strictness and 
strength of those bonds of affection 
which anciently bound the inhabi- 
tants of an Irish territory to each 
other. Among the causes which pro- 
duced this desirable feeling, was the 
custom of fosterage, in accordance 
with which, not only kings and chiefs, 
but graziers and farmers sent their 
children to be nursed in some de- 
sirable family. In some cases the 
foster-mother and her husband did 
the duty of loving parents without 
expectation of reward ; in others the 
arrangement depended on certain 
fees to be paid by the parents, fees 
the amount of which was regulated 
by their own rank. The colours in 
their clothes distinguished the chil- 
dren of the different ranks. Blay, 
yellow, black, and white, satisfied the 
children of the inferior grades ; red, 
green, and brown, distinguished the 
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sons of chiefs; purple, and blue, 
young princes. From one quarter we 
gathered that the son of the Ard-Righ 
was arrayed in scarlet silk, that his 
sword had a silver scabbard, and that 
brass rings bound his comen (hurlet). 
The sons of chiefs of inferior rank 
contented themselves with tin scab- 
bards, as well as silver brooches, 
while the regal youth exhibited one 
in gold. We are pleased to find that 
articles of clothing requiring to be 
washed, were subject to that opera- 
tion daily, every child possessing at 
least two dresses. 

The sons of the chiefs differing in 
rank could be distinguished from 
each other by their clothes, week 
days and Sundays. The sons of the 
kings and of the Aire-Forgaill chiefs 
wore new clothes on week days, still 
richer stuffs on Sundays, and richest 
of all on high festivals, gold and 
silver embroidery not being spared. 

The staple food of the children of 
all grades was stirabout, but made 
with a difference. Oatmeal stirabout, 
made of buttermilk on water and 
relished with salted butter, was fur- 
nished to children whose parents 
were below the chieftain grade. 
Barley-meal stirabout, made on new 
milk and seasoned with fresh butter, 
was allowed to the children of chiefs. 
Wheat-meal stirabout, made on new 
milk and sweatened with honey, was 
the usual repast of the sons of 
kings. Sugar not being reckoned 
among our Irish imports for centuries 
after the Danish wars, bees were 
important little animals, and their 
treatment a subject of universal 
interest. 

The fosterage of girls was recom- 
pensed at a dearer rate than that of 
boys. Jt was expected that the 
fostering parents should be supported 
in their old age by their foster sons, 
i.e., if they fell into poverty. They 
did not expect so much from their 
foster daughter, therefore they re- 
quired a greater fee with her. Be- 
sides, she required more care in her 
infancy, and her services afterwards 
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were of less value than those of the 
boy. 

The youths of inferior grade were 
to be exercised in the herding of 
lambs, and calves, and kids, and 
young pigs, and in kiln-drying, and 
wool-combing, and wood-cutting. 
The girls were instructed in the 
management ofthe guern,(hand-mill), 
the kneading-trough, and the sieve. 

The Aire-Desa chief, the one next 
above the Bo-Aire Chief, was the 
lowest noble of hereditary rank. The 
Bo-Aire chief was estimated accord- 
ing to the number of his cattle. 
There were consequently different 
gradations in the class. The highest 
ranked next to the lowest noblegrade, 
the Aire-Desa. The son ofa Bo-Aire 
or Og-Aire (gentleman farmer), when 
in fosterage, was employed as above. 
The sons of the noble chiefs were 
taught horsemanship, and Braun 
playing (whatever that was), and 
shooting, and chess playing, and 
swimming. Their daughters were 
instructed in sewing, and cutting out, 
and embroidering. In time of races 
the young prince was entitled to a 
horse. 

The girl made a sorrowful parting 
from her fosterers at the age of four- 
teen, the boy at seventeen, unless a 
severance by death or crime had 
intervened. 

From the preface by Dr. Hancock 
and Professor Mahony, to the second 
volume of the Senchus (pr. Shanachus) 
Mor, we copy the following perti- 
nent remarks concerning the inter- 
relations of the fosters and the 
fostered. 

“In a series of very minute regu- 
lations the law provides for the vari- 
ous intricate questions and disputes 
which might arise out of the custom 
of fosterage. Thus the foster-father, 
in case he waschanging hisresidence, 
and leaving the territory, might, 
through necessity, return to its pa- 
rents a child which he previously had 
in his charge, or he might return it 
because it was not fit to be fostered 
—in case, for instance, it was aftected 
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with some disease. Again, he might 
return a child from pride or caprice, 
and for each of these three cases, 
regulations are laid down respectng 
the fosterage fee, whether it is to be 
retained by the foster-father, returned, 
or divided with the parents of the 
child. 

‘The father, on the other hand, 
might, from necessity, take his child 
from fosterage, if, for example, he 
was leaving the territory, or if the 
child was not perfectly taken care of. 
Or he might take it away from pride 
or caprice, atthough it was properly 


cared for by the foster-parents ... .., 
and for all these cases, provision for 
the fosterage-fee is also made..... 


The period (of fosterage) might be 
terminated by the child committing 
such an offence that the foster-father 
was afraid to be responsible for his 
crimes. 

“The liability of the foster-father 
for the crimes of the foster-son is the 
subject of very minute and elaborate 
regulations in the law. It varied 
according to the kind of fosterage. 
Thus in fosterage for affection, the 
foster-father was not liable for crimes 
committed by the child when not 
with him ; and in the case of foster- 
age for payment, he is only liable 
for crimes of neglect, and for the 
child’s first crime of intention. But 
after the father was warned, or if he 
knew of the disposition of the child, 
he was liable for all crimes of inten- 
tion. The foster- father was also 
liable for all injuries which the foster- 
child might sustain while under his 
charge, and was entitled to a share 
of the compensation for such inju- 
ries, recoverable from the person 
who inflicted them. 

“When the foster-father restored 
the child to its own parents, he pre- 
sented it with a parting gift....., 
and the validity of the foster-father’s 
claim to be maintained by the foster- 
son in his old age, depended upon 
whether he had given the prescribed 
amount, This claim was only in case 
his own children were dead, or were 
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unable to support him, and in case 
there was no person whom he had 
previously fostered, in a condition 
to discharge the duty.” 

When we learn that the Bo-Aire 
gave only three cows, or their value, 
for the fosterage of his son, the King 
only eighteen, and the intermediate 
chiefs’ value varying between these 
two quotations, it will be evident 
that no one undertook the anxious 
responsibility for the sake of the 
stock thus contributed. 

Hitherto we have not treated of 
literary education, but that was not 
neglected. The literary foster-father 
or tutor instructed his pupil like 
aman of conscience, chastised him 
if necessary, but without severity, 
fed and clothed him; till he fitted 
him to be a poet, or physician, or 
brehon. In return the pupil aided 
his tutor in his poverty, and sup- 
ported him in his oldage. Healso, 
on gaining his degree, handed his 
tutor his honour-price, and the first 
of his earnings after leaving his house. 
We read of something like this in 


the inter-relations of teachers of elo-* 


quence and their disciples in the 
palmy days of Athens. In the great 
abbeys, or the houses of the bishops, 
candidates for holy orders were 
trained. “ 

The law provided for all the dis- 
agreeables that might arise between 
a man and his wife under three cir- 
cumstances, each having equal pro- 
perty when married, the husband 
having less than the wife, the wife 
having less than the husband. Where 
the properties were equal, they pos- 
sessed equal authority in the manage- 
ment of theircommon property. In 
the other cases the authority-beam 
inclined towards the richer. 

Living female asserters of woman’s 
rights have come into the world ten 
centuries or more beyond their time. 
Sages versed in old Irish romance 
will be here reminded of King Ailill 
and Queen Maev, counting their 
separate possessions on a day when 
they had nothing else to do, and 
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finding that every item of live stock 
and inert property moveable, or the 
reverse, in the possession of each, 
had its fellow on the other side, 
Maev’s formerwhite bull, Finbeanach, 
only excepted, this spirited animal, 
disdaining to be the property of a 
woman while her husband was alive, 
had gone over to the King’s herd, 
and the chagrined lady sent an em- 
bassy within an hour after the con- 
figuration (see William Carleton fas- 
sim) to the Cuailgne Chief, in Louth, 
for the famous Brown Bull to pro- 
duce an equilibrium. ‘This simple 
cirumstance caused the seven years 
war between Conacht and Ulster, 
so quaintly, vigorously, and pictu- 
resquely described in the romance of 
“Tain Bo Cuailgne” (Cattle Spoil of 
Cooley). 

The mother fostered her son in his 
youth ; he solaced her and supported 
her in her old age. The father paid 
the fosterage-fee of his daughter, and 
afterwards provided her a husband 
in her own rank of life. So far so 
good, but in our opinion he acted 
rather shabbily in taking up a por- 
tion of the present made to her on 
her wedding-day. The brother did 
the duty of his dead father towards 
his sister till she was married. 

The Ollamhs, as the reader may 
already have judged, acted loyally 
and chivalrously to the fair sex. 
Even where they lost claim to the 
title of honourable (Avnes¢ in French 
and Irish phraseology), and lived 
en famile with either single or mate 
ried men, the law looked after their 
interests, and managed to have jus- 
tice in worldly matters done to them. 
That portion of jurisprudence which 
treated of their condition had a strong 
taint of Pagan times. 

It must be again repeated that the 
laws imagined and digested by the 
Ollamhs made provisions against 
offences and irregularities, which, 
except in very rare instances, could 
never have occurred. They restricted 
the invitations of a social party given 
by the wife of a chief, to the noble 
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next below her husband in rank, and 
half the number of guests which her 
husband was entitled to invite. The 
wery work-boxes of the chiefs’ ladies 
were not below the notice of the 
law-makers, though it is exceedingly 
improbable that they ever got a 
glimpse into the caskets of the lady 
of the Aire-Forghaill chief, and the 
dady of the Aire-Desa chief, for the 
purpose of comparison, and of inflict- 
ang an eric on the lady of lower de- 
gree, if her work-box contained ar- 
ticles allowed only to the superior 
dame. 

Though no philosopherwho wishes 
to become acquainted with the social 
good qualities of a people, thinks of 
making a study of their law-books to 
attain his object, any archeologist 
who is qualified to wade through the 
two volumes of the Senchus Mor 
can come to no conclusion but that 
the ancient Irish were a loyal, hos- 
pitable, unselfish people, more easily 
anfluenced by feelings of pity, or 
Sense of justice, towards people with 
wham they were at variance, than by 
dread of punishment. ‘The institution 
of fasting on king, chief, or church- 
man, need only be quoted. Agricul- 
ture was extensively (probably skil- 
fully) practised, and our living 
“gentlemen cow-keepers” must be 
content to look to the ancient Bo- 
Aires as their not unworthy proto- 
types. That the artisans of the time 
were deep in the mysteries of metal- 
lurgy, and possessed skilful hands 
and inventive heads, is a circum- 
‘stance evident enough to the visitors 
of our museums. The Irish have 
ibeen censured for condoning man- 
Slaughter, and for thoroughly for- 
giving the culprit on receiving the 
full honour-price of the person slain. 
But let the fault-finders read of the 
‘atrocious conduct of mobs witnessing 
executions, and then, by way of re- 
daxation, the rise, the progress, and 
the no end of a Corsican vendetta, 
before they pass final judgment. 

In the general order of Providence 
it must have been for the better that 
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a foreign power was to become do- 
minant in the island, and a strange 
code of laws to be forced on the in- 
habitants, and the social rule of 
society altered in fofo; but as far 
as the people’s tastes and wishes 
were concerned, the visitation was 
the last they would have desired. 
The change in the relations of land- 
lord and tenant was unpalatable be- 
yond measure. ‘The chief, a relative 
of nigher or more remote degree, 
who could not, even if he wished, 
eject his dependent from his paternal 
acres, and who stocked his land on 
moderate terms, and at easy repay- 
ments, was changed for the stranger- 
lord, whose speech he did not under- 
stand, who furnished him with na- 
thing but the mere surface of the 
ground, and who cast him forth from 
his hereditary grange and farm when 
such was his pleasure. In propor- 
tion as the tiller of land or minder 
of cattle revered and obeyed the old 
kindly code, so did he hate the 
new-enforced one, and the shooting 
of landlords succeeded the fostering 
of the children of their predecessors. 

Under the ancient rule, the aged 
person reduced to poverty, or the 
indigent young, were cared for in 
separate families. We find in the 
laws already published no allusion 
to mendicancy. 

Hasty readers of Irish history com- 
ing on such passages as “ Eochaidh 
ruled seventeen (perhaps twenty- 
seven) years, and was slain by Ru- 
aighre, who succeeded him,” and 
coming to the conclusion that society 
was in a lawless state, and the chief 
business of the people rugging, and 
reiving, and fighting, will find his 
opinions much modified by the pe- 
rusal of the old code. He will 
see the inhabitants sowing, reaping, 
minding of cattle, building duns, re- 
pairing and cleaning roads, now and 
then taking the law of each other, 
and either party receiving the award 
of the Brehon with perfect submis- 
sion ;—no fear of ejectment, no fear 
of imprisonment for debt, and chiefs 
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and tenants at times enjoying each 
others’ society under most agreeable 
circumstances. The campaigns that 
disturb the reader didoccur at shorter 
or longer intervals. The Ard-Righ 
being obliged to méet some discon- 
tented provincial king, or some rival 
in his own family, summoned his 
minor kings and greater chiefs to 
aid, and ail who joined him met the 
foe at an appointed place in a pitched 
battle, and if the head king found 
himself outnumbered he would not 
survive his defeat. His successful 
opponent marched to Tara, and be- 
came Ard-Righ; the survivors re- 
turned to their homes, resumed their 
occupations, and laboured and rested, 
fostered and gave to be fostered, 
married and gave in marriage, till 
some other urgent call to arms was 
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made. ‘These longimtervals of com- 
parative happiness and security were 
unworthy of the old historian’s notice. 
They only condescended to tell of 
plagues, “murders” of great folk, 
and battles, in which kings and 
great chiefs lost their lives. So in 
the chronicles we lose sight of popu- 
lations exercising all the arts and 
occupations of rural life, enjoying as 
much happiness as can be expected 
in a state of society where nearly alk 
the inhabitants of a tersitory were 
relatives, nearer or farther removed, 
where conflicting interests were not 
frequent, and where all enjoyed the 
protection of a chief of their own 
choosing out, of the own tribe, 
and who never dreamed of having 
an interest independent of theirs, 
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BRAHMOISM AND THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 


Tue history of Brahmoism and of 
the Brahmo Somaj, the Church or 
Society of the One God, is so in- 
timately connected with the actions 
and the events of the lives of two or 
three principal personages, that any 
notice of the system almost naturally 
and necessarily, when left to itself, 
assumes the form of outline bio- 
graphies. The Brahmo Somaj, with 
the name and the objects of which 
the people of this country were made 
more or less familiar two or three 
years ago, is a body of religious as 
well as of social and moral reformers 
in India, which had its origin in a 
spirit of general revolt against the 
monstrous and debasing nature and 
consequences of popular Hindoo 
polytheism. Thesociety was founded 
in 1830 by Rajah Rammohun Roy, 
who, in an autobiographic sketch, 
informed a friendly correspondent 
that his ancestors were Brahmins 
of a high order ; and, from time im- 
memorial, were devoted to the re- 
ligious duties of their race, down to 
his progenitor in the fifth degree, 
who, about the year 1710, gave up 
spiritual exercises for worldly putr- 
suits and aggrandisement. His de- 
scendants ever afterwards followed 
the example so set before them, and, 
according to the usual fate of cour- 
tiers, with a success which varied 
and fluctuated according. to their 
merit, fortune, or the caprice of cir- 
cumstances. Sometimes they rose 
to honour, and sometimes subsided 
into lowliness of position; some- 
times they were rich, and sometimes 
poor ; sometimes exulting in success, 
sometimes miserable through dis- 
appointment. ‘But my maternal 
ancestors,” to adopt the direct 
words of the Rajah, “being of the 
sacerdotal order by profession as 
well as by birth, and of a family 


than which none holds a higher 
rank in that profession, have, up to 
the present day ”—that is, forty years 
ago— “uniformly adhered to a life 
of religious observances and devo- 
tion, preferring peace and _ tran- 
quillity of mind to the excitements 
of ambition, and all the allurements. 
of worldly grandeur. 

“In conformity with the usage of 
my paternal race, and the wish of 
my father, I studied the Persian 
and Arabic languages—these being 
accomplishments indispensable to 
those who attached themselves to- 
the courts of the Mohammedan 
princes ; and, agreeably to the usage 
of my maternal relations, I devoted 
myself to the study of the Sanscrit,. 
and the theological works written in 
it, which contain the body of Hindoo 
literature, law, and religion. When 
about the age of sixteen, I com- 
posed a manuscript calling in ques- 
tion the validity of the idolatrous. 
system of the Hindoos. ‘This, to- 
gether with my known sentiments 
on that subject, having produced a 
coolness between me and my imme- 
diate kindred, I proceeded on my 
travels, and passed through different 
countries, chiefly within, but some 
beyond the bounds of Hindostan, 
with a feeling of great aversion to 
the establishment of the British 
power in India. When I had reached 
the age of twenty, my father recalled 
me, and restored me to his favour ;. 
after which I first saw and began to- 
associate with Europeans, and soon: 
after, made myself tolerably ac- 
quainted with their laws and form 
of government. Finding them gener- 
ally more intelligent, more steady 
and moderate in their conduct, L 
gave up my prejudice against them, 
and became inclined in their favour, 
feeling persuaded that their rule, 
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though a foreign yoke, would lead 
more speedily and surely to the 
amelioration of the native inhabi- 
tants ; and I enjoyed the confidence 
of several of them, even in their 
public capacity. My continued con- 
troversy with the Brahmins, on the 
subject of their idolatry and super- 
stition, and my interferencé with 
‘their custom of burning widows, and 
other pernicious practices, revived 
-and increased their animosity against 
me; and through their influence 
‘with my family, my father was again 
obliged to withdraw his countenance 
openly, though his limited pecuniary 
support was still continued to me. 

“After my father’s death, I op- 
posed the advocates of idolatry with 
still greater boldness. Availing my- 
self of the art of printing, now estab- 
lished in India, I published various 
works and pamphlets against their 
errors, in the native and foreign lan- 
guages. This raised such a feeling 
against me, that I was at last deserted 
by every person, except two or three 
Scotch friends, to whom, and the 
nation to which they belong, I 
always feel grateful. 

“'The ground which I took in all 
my controversies was, not that of 
opposition to Brahminism, but to a 
perversion of it ; and I endeavoured 
to show that the idolatry of the 
Brahmins was contrary to the prac- 
‘tice of their ancestors, and the prin- 
ciples of the ancient books and 
authorities which they profess to 
Tevere and obey. Notwithstanding 
the violence of the opposition and 
resistance to my opinions, several 
highly respectable persons, both 
‘among my own relations and others, 
began to adopt the same sentiments. 

“T now felt a strong wish to visit 
Europe, and obtain, by personal ob- 
‘servation, a more thorough insight 
into its manners, customs, religion, 
‘and political institutions. I re- 


frained, however, from carrying this 
intention into effect, until the friends 
who coincided in my sentiments, 
should be increased in number and 
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strength. My expectations having 
been at length realised, in November, 
1830, I embarked for England, as 
the discussion of the East India 
Company’s Charter was expected to 
come on, by which the treatment of 
the natives of India, and its future 
government, would be determined 
for many years to come; and an 
appeal to the king in council against 
the abolition of the practice of burn- 
ing widows was to be heard before 
the Privy Council; and his Majesty 
the Emperor of Delhi had likewise 
commissioned me to bring before 
the authorities in England certain 
encroachments on his rights by the 
East India Company. I accord- 
ingly arrived in England in April, 
1831.” 

While in London the Rajah “ re- 
peatedly attended the worship of 
the Unitarians at their different 
chapels in or near the metropolis ; 
and he twice attended their anni- 
versary meetings: but it was his 
system to avoid so far identifying 
himself with any religious body, as 
to make himself answerable for their 
acts and opinions; and he also 
wished to hear preachers of other 
denominations, who had acquired a 
just celebrity. He appears to have 
most frequented the church of the 
Rev. Dr. Kenney (St. Olave’s, South- 
wark), who peculiarly interested him 
by the Christian spirit and influence 
of his discourses. In Bristol, he 
attended worship at the Unitarian 
chapel in Lewin’s Mead ; and there 
he had directed his son statedly to 
attend. If he had lived, however, 
he would have visited other places 
of worship at their second services ; 
and he went once to the church in 
the Hotwell Road, with the expecta- 
tion of hearing the Rev. Mr. Hens- 
man.” The foregoing quotation 
from Dr. Carpenter carries us slightly 
in advance of the order of time in 
our narrative; and it ought to be 
said that, after spending about two 
years in London, during which he 
brought his diplomatic mission to a 
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successful issue, and assisted as an 
ambassador at the coronation of 
William IV., he paid a visit to 
Stapleton Grove, near Bristol, where 
he was taken ill on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, 1833, of a feverish indispo- 
position, which experienced but a 
temporary check from the remedies 
administered. Severe spasms, with 
paralysis of the left arm and leg, 
came on during Thursday, the 26th ; 
and the Rajah fell into a state of 
stupor during the afternoon of that 
day, fromm which he never revived. 
He breathed his last at twenty-five 
minutes after two on Friday morn- 
ing, the 27th of September ; his son, 
Rajah Ram Roy, and two Hindoo 
servants, with several attached friends 
who had watched over him from the 
first day of his illness, were with him 
when he expired. He conversed 
very little during his illness, but was 
observed to be often engaged in 
prayer. He told his son and those 
around him, that he should not 
recover. He was buried in a shrub- 
bery at Stapleton Grove, without a 
pall over the coffin, and in silence. 
The Christian observances were care- 
fully avoided at his own request, lest 
it should be made an accusation 
against him by the Brahmins, and, 
by causing him to lose caste, deprive 
his children of their inheritance. 
Thus we see from his boyhood, 
Rajah Rammohun Roy was shocked 
at the grossness of the creed and 
worship by which he was surrounded ; 
and, penetrating beyond the debris 
of superstition by which he found 
the sacred books of the Hindoos 
encumbered, believed that he found 
in the heart of these records a sys- 
tem of pure Theism, which main- 
tained the existence of one sole God, 
infinite in His perfections, eternal 
in His duration, who was to be 
approached by the mind and spirit 
rather than in a multiplicity of bodily 
exercises. The Vedas, however, 
were not regarded as the exclusive 
foundation of his creed: the uni- 
‘tarianism which he derived from 
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them being fortified by an accept- 
ance of the absolute monotheism 
inculcated in the Koran. Thus, 
whilst he venerated and assimilated 
the moral teachings of Christianity, 
and even published a volume of ex- 
tracts, translated into Sanskrit and 
Bengali from the four Evangelists, 
entitled, “‘ The Precepts of Jesus the 
Guide to Peace and Happiness,” he 
altogether discarded the doctrine of 
the Trinity as only a subtler and 
less objectionable form of polytheism 
than that of the Hindoos. “ After 
I have long relinquished every idea,” 
he wrote, “of a plurality of gods, 
or of the persons of the Godhead, 
taught under different systems of 
modern Hindooism, I cannot con- 
scientiously and consistently embrace 
one of a similar nature, though 
greatly refined by the religious re- 
formations of modern times ; since 
whatever arguments can be adduced 
against a plurality of gods, strike 
with equal force against the doctrine 
of a plurality of persons of the god- 
head ; and, on the other hand, what- 
ever excuse may be pleaded in 
favour of a plurality of persons of 
the Deity, can be offered with equal 
propriety in defence of polytheism.” 
He thought slightingly also of the 
Christian miracles, as practical evi- 
dences of the Christian religion, in 
the face of the extravagant marvels 
with which the Asiatic mind had 
long been familiar; and he was 
“ mortified to find a religion, that 
for its sublime doctrines and pure 
morality should be respected above 
all other systems, reduced almost to 
a level with Hindoo theology, merely 
by human creeds and prejudices.” 
At his death, as we have just 
seen, the Rajah Rammohun Roy 
gave no signs of having broken with 
Hindooism, to which he outwardly 
conformed, even in the directions 
given for his burial. And the same 
tactics of accommodation were kept 
up by the small body of adherents 
whom he left at Calcutta, until a 
new impetus was given to the move- 
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ment in 1842, by Debendra Nath 
Tagore, who “converted this body 
of worshippers into an association of 
believers, by binding them to a few 
articles of belief, and to a covenant 
enjoining moral purity of life.” He 
also started a religious journal, 
appointed teachers, and published 
several doctrinal and devotional 
treatises. At present, it may be 
here remarked, the members of the 
Brahmo Somaj maintain seven pe- 
riodicals devoted to an exposition 
of their views and interests, whether 
in English or in the native languages, 
and varying in form from the review 
to the newspaper. The creed im- 
posed upon converts at their initia- 
tion comprehended a belief (1) in 
the existence of one Supreme God ; 
(2) in His attributes, of which the 
essential idea was infinite perfection 
and goodness ; (3) in the obligation 
to prayer and to good works; and 
(4) contained a negative or protes- 
tant article in abjuration of idolatry. 
The Vedas were repudiated as a 
standard of faith, or as being of a 
peculiarly divine authority ; no scrip- 
tures were held to be infallible, the 
religious truths taught in all being 
indifferently accepted. Falling back 
on “the Book of Nature and Intui- 
tion as the basis of their faith,” a 
work was issued in 1850, entitled 
the “Brahma Dharma,” or Religion 
of the One True God, a compilation 
from the Hindoo scriptures, and still 
used as the principal text-book of 
Brahmoism. The main points of 
this work have been represented as 
the setting forth of the existence of 
One Supreme and Perfect God, “ the 
One without a second,” “a distinct 
personality,” but never incarnated ; 
the conscious immortality of the 
human soul; the efficacy of prayer 
for spiritual blessings, and repentance 
as “the only way to atonement and 
salvation.” No scriptures are held 


to be infallible, but the religious 


truths taught in all are equally ac- 
cepted. Under the direction and 
exhortations of Debendra Nath Ta- 
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gore, the Brahmo Somaj, advanced 
in numbers and in spirituality, al- 
though the external life of most of 
its members varied but little from 
that of the mass of their country- 
men, many of them even conforming 
to all the degrading ceremonies of 
idolatry. 

In 1859, a remarkable influence 
was produced on the fortunes of the 
society by the accession of Keshub 
Chunder Sen, a young convert, who, 
delivered by its means at once from 
the thraldom of idolatry and the 
perils of utter scepticism, burned 
with a desire to carry into practical 
and social effect the liberty which 
the Brahmos theoretically enjoyed. 
Mr. Sen was born at Calcutta, about 
the year 1836, of a family belonging 
to the Vaidya, or physician caste, 
and was the grandson of Ram Comul 
Sen, the associate and coadjutor of 
the late Professor H. H. Wilson, of 
Oxford, during the many years in 
which the latter was principal of the 
Sanscrit College, at Calcutta. His 
father died early, and his education 
devolved upon his uncle, who placed 
him at an English school, which he 
left for the College of Calcutta; 
where, although he did not graduate, 
he attained an extensive knowledge 
of the language, literature, and history 
of England. Early in his career he 
learned to despise the worship of 
idols ; and, shrinking from the heart- 
less materialism which, on the other 
hand, threatened him, he arrived, 
through much anguish of mind and 
spirit, and by thought, reflection, and 
prayer—the last being, as he after- 
wards avowed, the main instrument 
—at a belief in monotheism, and in 
1859 gave in his adhesion to the 
Brahmo Somaj, then under the direc- 
tion of Debendra Nath Tagore. 
Under the guidance and with the 
co-operation of this gentleman, who, 
as we have already seen, was a 
Brahmin of high position, of great 
wealth, and of great dignity of charac- 
ter, Keshub Chunder Sen at once 
proceeded to found a Sunday schoob 
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in connection with the Calcutta 
Brahmo Somaj, with the object of 
bringing together a number of young 
men, and to impart to them in 
weekly lectures a regular course of 
instruction in Brahmic theology and 
ethics. The course extended over 
three years ; and after that term had 
been reached, with much encourage- 
ment arising from the success of the 
system upon the pupils, several of 
whom became missionaries of the 
Brahmo Somaj, the school closed, 
to be re-opened again in 1867, by 
Keshub Chunder Sen, who, on the 
5th and 12th of May, delivered two 
remarkable lectures on “ The Reli- 
gious Importance of Mental Philo- 
sophy,” being the first two lectures 
of a course on the Philosophy of 
Religion, delivered for the purpose 
of supplementing, by religious in- 
struction, the secular studies of the 
young university students at Calcutta. 
These lectures were published in 
England, in a volume entitled, ‘‘ The 
BrahmoSomaj. Lectures and Tracts, 
by Keshub Chunder Sen. First and 
Second Series. Edited by Sophia 
Dobson Collett.” 8vo., London, 
‘1870. 

In June, 1860, Keshub Chunder 
Sen commenced the issue of a long 
series of addresses, with a tract, en- 
titled “‘ Young Bengal,” in which, as 
in the succeeding ones, he insisted 
upon the necessity of religion as the 
only possible basis on which to found 
a superstructure of practical and 
beneficent reform. From this time 
he devoted himself to missionary 
journeys in Bengal, the north-western 
and the central provinces, the Pun- 
jab, Bombay, and Madras, founding 
new branch churches, and writing and 
preaching with an amount of fervour 
and eloquence that well-nigh made 
him the object of idolatry to many 
of his less-instructed countrymen. 
But it wes not in combination with 
Tagore that the labours of Keshub 
Chunder Sen attained their utmost 
expansion. ‘Tagore had advocated 
the omission of idolatrous rites from 
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the ceremonies observed at births, 
marriages, and deaths; but when 
Keshub Chunder Sen countenanced 
and introduced, on his own respon- 
sibility, the measure of intermarriage 
between different castes, Tagore posi- 
tively refused to sanction another 
proposal made by Mr. Sen for the 
unbrahminising of the Brahmin 
ministers—by throwing off the sacred 
thread—who should conduct service 
in the Calcutta Brahmo Somaj. The 
difference did not arise about the 
propriety of this and other measures 
of reform, for Tagore had himself 
discarded the sacred thread; but 
only about their expediency. It 
was a question not of principle, 
but of peace and policy; yet it 
brought about a schism in the society 
in November, 1866, when many of 
the younger members of the Cal- 
cutta Somaj seceded in order to join 
Keshub Chunder Sen in the forma- 
tion of a separate Society, entitled 
“The Brahmo Somaj of India,” with 
a view of making it the centre of all 
the Somajes of the country. The 
Brahmo Somaj was thus divided into 
two parties—-a conservative one, 
which adhered to Mr. Tagore, and a 
progressive party under Mr. Sen, 
which by its bold adoption of a more 
liberal programme has attained to a 
magnitude and importance which has 
fixed the attention of Christendom, 
and especially of England, where 
Keshub Chunder Sen spent, in 1870, 
upwards of five months (April—Sep- 
tember), being enthusiastically re- 
ceived by members of nearly every 
Christian communion. As the head 
of a reforming party amongst re- 
formers, he became what Lord Law- 
rence, who was in a great degree 
instrumental in inducing Mr. Sen to 
pay the above-mentioned visit to 
England, described as “the repre- 
sentative of the most advanced sec- 
tion of the great reforming party 
which was rising in Bengal.” The 
visit to England, as we have just 
said, was paid in 1870. On the 
12th of April of that year, a “ Wel- 
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come Soiree” was given to Mr- Sen 
in the Hanover Square Rooms, 
London, “on the invitation of the 
committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association,” which body 
also organised the “ Farewell Soiree,” 
held in the same place, on the 12th 
of September. Early in the morning 
of the 17th, he left London for South- 
ampton, where, after delivering a 
farewell address in the Unitarian 
“Church of the Saviour,” he em- 
barked for India the same after- 
noon. During his stay in this 
country he delivered numerous ser- 
mons, speeches, and addresses, in 
London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, Leeds, Birmingham, and other 
provincial towns, and was throughout 
received with very general sympathy 
and admiration. The burden of his 
addresses, as described by himself, 
was “ the sweetness and the all-con- 
quering power of God’s mercy, of 
* man’s unworthiness, and the need of 
prayer and humility. He protested 
against worldliness and weak faith, 
against the heartless worship of an 
abstract and absent Deity, and against 
impurity of characterconcealed under 
the cloak of theological conformity. 
He pointed out the difference be- 
tween the spirit of Christ and the 
dogmas of Christianity; and pro- 
tested against all manner of sectarian 
antipathy and unbrotherliness, and 
advocated the purification of all 
churches and sects in the love of the 
One True God. He denounced 
war and the use of intoxicating 
liquors, and advocated the peace 
movementand the temperance move- 
ment. He discoursed also on Eng- 
land’s duty to India, and urged the 
importance of diffusing the blessings 
of liberal education among all sec- 
tions of the Indian population, high 
and low, men and women ; and de- 
manded, in the name of justice and 
humanity, a better treatment of his 


countrymen by the dominant race.” ° 


The works of Keshub Chunder 
Sen include his “Jesus Christ: 
Europe and Asia, being the sub- 
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stance of a lecture delivered extem- 
pore in the theatre of Calcutta 
Medical College, &c., Saturday, 
May sth, 1866,” 8vo, London, 1866, 
reprinted in the ‘‘ Brahmo Somaj,” 
8vo, London, 1870; in which were 
also reproduced his lecture on 
“Great Men;’ his sermon on 
“ Prayer,” delivered on the 26th of 
March, #868, before the Prarthana 
Somaj, or Prayer Association of 
Bombay ; his tract on “ True Faith,” 
issued in 1866, and “ intended to be 
a Guide to Brahmo Missionaries ;” 
and the “Theist’s Prayer Book,” 
which first appeared in 1861, third 
edition, 1870. Another volume, 
under the editorship of Miss Collett, 
and comprising his addresses and 
sermons delivered in England, was 
published with the title of “The 
Brahmo Somaj: Keshub Chunder 
Sen’s English Visit,” 8vo, London, 
1871. 

The system of the Brahmo Somaj, 
as developed by Keshub Chunder 
Sen, presents in its religious aspects 
the appearance of a spiritual Theism, 
a combination of Unitarianism or of 
Rationalism, with ecstatic contem- 
plation or mysticism. The existence 
and the moral perfection of God, 
the sense of duty, and the immor- 
tality of the soul, are fundamental 
truths of which the mind has an in- 
tuitive perception. Revelation, the 
communication of religious know- 
ledge by God to man, “is subjec- 
tive, not objective, a state of the 
mind, a process of intelligence, a 
truth, an actual fact of conscious- 
ness ;” and in asecondary sense it is 
“an outward objective collection 
of principles coincident with our 
natural and intuitive convictions, 
which renders more vivid our intui- 
tive apprehensions, and aids us in 
the attainment of truth and salva- 
tion. Whatever tends to enkindle 
noble sentiments, remove impurities, 
awaken faith, and bestir the will to 
practical virtue—whatever leads us 
to know and love the truth as it is 
in God, is fairly entitled to be called 
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revelation ; it is immaterial where it 
is found.” Prayer is the great in- 
strument of strength, courage, wis- 
dom, righteousness, holiness, of 
communion with God, and of en- 
trance into His presence. Salva- 
tion, of which every man stands 
imperatively in need, is a salvation 
from sin, not from punishment ; and 
the punishment which necessarily 
follows sin, even when it has been 
repented of, and the repentance ac- 
cepted by God, isto be taken as a 
proof of His fatherly love, being 
intended as a chastisement and a 
purifying discipline. “To every 
sinner, even the grossest, the pro- 
mise of reconciliation hath been 
made. ‘The arms of Everlasting 
Mercy are stretched for the recep- 
tion of all ; the fault is our own if we 
neglect to have recourse to Him.” 
All teachers who assist in the build- 
ing up of the spiritual life are to be 
honoured and valued; Vyasa is to 
venerated by the West, and Christ 
is to be reverenced by the East, as 
the “Prince of Prophets,” as the 
“greatest and truest benefactor to 
mankind.” “Jesus Christ, truly 
analysed, means love of God and 
love of man.” Religion is not 
dogma, and is not controversy; it is 
love and spirit. 

As a distinctively philanthropic 
association, it has been the “ en- 
deavour of the Brahmo Somaj to 
bring together and to put into one 
definite shape the collected truths 
of the Hindoo books ; and whatever 
was good in these—whatever was 
good in Hindoo life—they tried to 
vindicate and establish on a firm, 
indestructible, national basis, on 
which to uprear an entirely national 
civilisation.” Looking upon all souls 
as equal, and regarding caste as an 

“audacious and sacrilegious viola- 
tion of God’s law of human brether- 
caod,” it seeks to elevate the lower 
castes of India ; to break down the 
institution of caste by every means, 
and especially by intermarriage ; to 
reform the Zenana system ; to edu- 
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cate the women, and, as a necessary 
preliminary, to abolish the practice 
of child-marriage ; to substitute the 
choice of the parties contracting. 
marriage for arbitrary external dicta- 
tion ; and to encourage the re-mar- 
riage of widows. 

The “ Indian Mirror,” one of the 
organs of the Brahmo Somaj, esti- 
mated its numbers, in November, 
1869, at about five or six thousand ; 
and in an address delivered at Glas- 
gow in 1870, it was stated by Mr. 
Sen that there were at that time in 
connexion with the Brahmo Somap 
** sixty places where earnest-minded 
natives assembled week after week 
to worship the Living God of the 
Universe.” 

It may be proper, as helping to 
a more complete estimate of the 
man and the movement, if we here 
introduce an extract from a work 
published in 1870, with the title of 
“An Englishman’s Tour round 
India: with an account of Keshub 
Chunder Sen, and the Modern 
Hindoo Reformation,” the author of 
which is Mr. J. F. B. Tinling, B.A., 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
This gentlemen, it will be seen, re- 
garding the tenets and the purposes 
and practices of the Brahmo Somaj 
from a severer and less sympathetic 
stand-point of orthodoxy than its 
more admiring champions, and hav- 
ing the more thorough evangelisa- 
tion of the people of India at heart, 
does not paint all he witnessed in 
rose-colour ; and his account of a 
native service at which he assisted, 
by way, chiefly, it may be said, of 
interruption, is to be entertained in 
the light of his own personal prepos- 
sessions, and his impatience of all 
which was short of a fully-developed 
Christianity. The last is a flower 
into which the friends of the move- 
ment entertain hopes that it will 
develope ; but the process is to be 
facilitated rather by forbearance and 
encouragement than by sternness and 
rebuke. 

“ A very welcome piece of news,” 
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writes Mr. Tinling, “had met me 
on my arrival at Allahabad :—the 
Brahmo leader, Keshub Chunder 
Sen, was in the town delivering his 
Deist [query, Theist], lectures to his 
fellow-countrymen. He was to give 
an address on that first evening ; but, 
hearing of my intended meeting, he 
postponed his until a later hour, and 
came with many of his followers to 
the Baptist chapel, where a large 
English congregation was already 
gathered. As soon as this meeting 


was dispersed the Brahmos set off 


for the engine-room of the railway- 
station, where Baboo Keshub was to 
give his English address. My friend 
and Linade for the same rendezvous, 
and so did some four or five Eng- 
lishmen besides; but this second 
meeting, with these few exceptions, 
entirely consisted of Hindoos, who 
crowded into a dense mass within, 
besides manning the windows and 
the verandahs without. 

** Baboo Keshub opened the mect- 
ing with prayer—such a prayer as 
woul 1 have satisfied a Unitarian in 
England. He then commenced his 
missionary address. Whether he had 
a subject advertised or in his own 
mind, I do not know; but I sup- 
posed if it were so that it must have 
been ‘ Conscience’ or ‘ Religion.’ 

“If I had not already concluded 
that the present leaders and spokes- 
men of the educated Hindoos had 
been greatly overrated by those who 
are interested in them in England, I 
should have had no doubt of it after 
this evening. ‘The lecturer com- 
menced with a definition and de- 
scription of conscience. He said it 
was the same all over the world : in 
the Englishman and in the Hindoo. 
It was the king, the judge, the exe- 
cutioner within the man. Dwelling 
upon this last character of conscience, 
he described the pains and horrors 
of remorse as the constant attendant 
of crimes. ‘But,’ he said, ‘con: 
science has become vitiated ; con- 
science has been dethroned ; now it 
sometimes even says right is wrong, 
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and wrong right; or rather,’ he added, 
—apparently with a little confusion 
at the manifest contradiction of what 
he-had said before about the un- 
erring direction of conscience—‘ our 
passions speaking in the name of 
conscience, and as if they were con- 
science say so.’ In the further 
course of his address he dwelt upon 
the moral degradation of India, and 
expressed his desire that it might 
rise and retake the position of which 
it was worthy. He used the word 
dead, in describing it, much in the 
same way as the Scriptures do of 
every natural man, and then he 
called upon his hearers for their own 
sake and for the sake of theircountry, 
to rise and obey their consciences, 
His last position was again incon- 
sistent with this, for he told them of 
themselves they could do nothing— 
they were powerless; only God 
could give any help, not the God of 
idolatry, but the one God after whom 
he himself was secking more and 
more, and to whom he desired to 
direct them, 

H's last appeal was an urgent call 
to prayer—to intense, honest, per- 
severing prayer that God would 
show to them the way of truth, He 
closed as he began with prayer. 

“The moment he sat down, and 
before the audience had time to 
move, I rose and addressed myself 
to Baboo Keshub. I told him how 
his name was familiar to me before I 
left England, and how I had sought 
an opportunity of meeting him at 
Calcutta without success; and I 
asked permission to reply to the 
lecture which he had just delivered. 
After a moment’s hesitation he said 
that he had no objection if the au- 
dience had not, and the latter loudly 
expressed their wish that I should 
speak, 

“T said that I deeply sympathised 
with Baboo Keshub in his desire to 
raise India from its moral degrada- 
tion, but that he was struggling with 
an ‘impossible task. Our human 
arms could move stones, but they 
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could not move mountains, and the 
Bramho was trying himself and cal- 
ling upon them to try to move a 
mountain with the arms of a man. 
He had rightly described India and 
mankind. Men were, as he said, 
morally dead ; and the conscience 
which he had magnified as their safe- 
guard and their restorer was, by his 
own account, vitiated and dethroned. 
What, then, was this teacher telling 
them todo? Was he mocking them 
when he called upon them, and, 
through them, upon India, to rise, 
dead men as they were, to obey their 
(vitiated) conscience? 1 confirmed 
what he had said about their degra- 
tion and helplessness, and then I 
brought before them the doctrine of 
life for a dead world—life in Christ ; 
and I appealed to them whether, if 
we were right on our commonground, 
it was Deism or the Gospel which 
met the need of India. 

“The Brahmos listened with the 
deepest attention throughout my 
address of about twenty minutes, 
and the appearance of interest in 
the faces of their leaders, and par- 
ticularly that of discomfort in one, 
made me hope that the truth had 
told upon some hearts and con- 
sciences. Keshub offered no reply ; 
another Brahmo, the secretary of 
the Somaj at Allahabad, said he felt 
himself called upon to speak, as he 
had convened the present meeting. 
Instead of dealing with the state- 
ments already made, he said that he 
would draw ‘a comparison of the 
three principal religions of the world 
— Mohammedanism, Hindoostan, 
and Christianity.’ An English mis- 
sionary, who was present, objected 
aloud to the speaker as taking up the 
time of the meeting irrelevantly ; but 
the audience, as I supposed, feeling 
the desirableness of an indirect an- 
swer to tak¢ off the edge of Gospel 
truth, espolised the cause of the 
speaker, and called upon him to go 
on. He had not ceased to do so, 
but throughout the interruption I 
have noticed had been steadily pusl.- 


ing his way through what appeared 
to be an elaborate speech. In the 
course of this speech, and very 
shortly, he remarked, ‘ the question 
lies between natural religion and re- 
vealed, and I challenge any one to 
show the superiority of the latter 
over the former.’ I instantly arose 
and asked if he would stand by these 
words. He said, ‘If you interrupt 
me I cannot goon.’ I apologised 
for appearing to interrupt him, but 
explained that my only object was 
to know whether he really meant to 
offer a challenge, because, if he did, 
I accepted it there and then. His 
only reply to this was, with increased 
confusion, that the hour was late, 
and he would not say more. The 
Brahmos called aloud, ‘Go on! go 
on! but he replied again and again, 
‘ It is getting late,’ and left the plat- 
form without another word. 

‘* After a few words from the Bap- 
tist missionary, pithily illustrating 
the boasted light of nature by the 
thousands at the adjoining mela, 
who were worshipping the waters of 
the Jumna and the Ganges, Keshub 
rose and said, ‘My brethren, I see 
you are greatly excited ; allow me to 
offer another prayer.’ This prayer, 
with which he closed the meeting, 
breathed a spirit of touching sadness. 
In it he confessed his own ignorance 
and helplessness, and besought God 
to show him the light of His religion 
and grant him His salvation.” 

The following remarks on the rela- 
tion of India to Christ and Christi- 
anity occurred in the address de- 
livered by Keshub Chunder Sen, at 
the “ Welcome Soiree,” given to him 
on the 12th of April, 1870, at the 
Hanover Square Rooms ; and after 
Mr. Tinling’s narrative, their inser- 
tion at the conclusion of this article 
may tend to recover towards charity 
the balance of judgment and opinion, 
Theyare perpetuated in the “ Brahmo 
Somaj,” edited by Miss Collett, and 
form the “ Postcript” to that lady’s 
pamphlet, entitled “Indian Theism, 
and its relation to Christianity.” 
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“Perhaps,” said Mr. Sen, “ you 
will ask me, ‘ What is the attitude 
you assume towards Christianity— 
towards Christ? What is the great 
religious future of India? Do you 
accord an affectionate and brotherly 
welcome to missionaries of Christ, 
or do you look upon them with feel- 
ings of abhorrence and hatred?’ I 
for one must say, that it is impossible 
for a true Theist, whether Indian or 
European, to cherish in his mind 
feelings of antipathy or aversion to- 
wards Christ or His disciples. That 
is literally impossible. There are 
thousands in India I know, and 
many of these men I number amongst 
my own friends, who do not like to 
see Christ preached to the population 
of India. Christianity has come to 
India in a foreign and repulsive 
form. Christianity, in its Founder, 
in its: earliest traditions, in its earli- 
est labourers, was Oriental, Asiatic ; 
and there is no reason why Christi- 
anity should in the present day be 
presented to the Indian population 
in any other than an Oriental and 
Asiatic aspect. Leave us to our- 
selves, and let us study the Bible. 
Do we not find these imageries and 
precepts of a very Asiatic and Orien- 
tal stamp? Do we not find that 
there is much in these descriptions 
with which we are bound, as Indians, 
to sympathise? Do we not feel that 
the spirit of Christianity comes to us 
as something very natural, native to 
our heart; something with which, 
by the very constitution of our pecu- 
liarly Indian mind, we are bound to 
sympathise? In that spirit Christi- 
anity shall be accepted by India. 
There may be thousands amongst 
my countrymen who deny that, but 
I for one, so long as I live, shall con- 
tinue to say that the spirit of Christ 
India will one day receive. But I 
cannot say the same thing in regard 
to the doctrines and dogmas which 
you have presented to India. There. 
are so many churches into which 
Christianity has been divided ; there 
are so many different kinds of doc- 
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trines, and ceremonies, and rituals, 
prescribed and followed by different 
religious denominations who call 
themselves Christians, that India is 
really confounded and perplexed 
when she is asked to solve the great 
problem—which of these is to be 
accepted, which is the true one, 
whick. is that which India ought to 
accept at the present moment, All 
these different churches which consti- 
tute the Church of Christ represent 
different truths, different doctrines, 
although they have something in com- 
mon ; but in India we are obliged 
to look to the matters of divergence 
more than to those matters in regard 
to which there is unity in Christ’s 
Church, Each sect comes at a time 
to the Indian population, and ex- 
hibits its own doctrines and dogmas. 
For the time being these doctrines 
and dogmas engage the attention of 
the Hindoo, and perhaps he is satis- 
fied. But then comes the missionary 
of another church, and his mind gets 
unsettled, and thus, as he passes 
through various dogmas and teach- 
ings, he ultimately becomes quite 
confounded, and knows not what to 
do. But remember that all this 
time, though passing through a be- 
wildering series of endless dogmas, 
he still cherishes in his heart respect 
and reverence for the central figure 
of Christ. Thus is it that though we 
Indians have not been able to accept 
any particular form of Christianity, 
yet at the same time we continue 
steadfast in our attachment to Jesus 
Christ—Him whom you so much 
respect and reverence. The pecu- 
liarly Catholic feature of this meet- 
ing interests me deeply. I see ga- 
thered on this great platform minis- 
ters of ten different sections of 
Christ’s Church assembled together 
to honour India, to encourage India 
in her great work of self-reformation. 
I see that though in regard to doc- 
trines and dogmas there are differ- 
ences, and must continue to be for 
some time to come, yet still we are 
all one in spirit, one in soul and 
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heart, so far as we recognise those 
vital truths which Jesus Christ pro- 
mulgated. I may say, that to love 
the Lord with all thy heart, and 
mind, and strength, and to love thy 
neighbour as thyself—these two are 
the cardinal principles of true reli- 
gion. Is there a single man in all 
India who would for one moment 
refuse his assent to doctrines such 
as these? If you say that the very 
name of Christianity is repulsive to 
an Indian ear, yet I say, by the 
sacred and irresistible charm of 
spiritual influence, Christ comes and 
enters secretly into the Indian mind, 
The Indian mind is unconscious of 
the entrance for some time. The 
Hindoo perhaps knows not that he 
has in his heart something which the 
spirit of Christ put there. Uncon- 
sciously, therefore, thousands, hun- 
dreds perhaps consciously, are being 
dragged along day after day, dream- 
ing as it were, into real and spiritual 
communion with Christ. Now that 
our Church has made great progress 
in India, I come here, my friends, 
to study Christianity in its living and 
spiritual form. I do not come to 
study the doctrines of Christianity, 
but truly Christian life, as displayed 
and illustrated in England. I come 
to study the spirit of Christian phi- 
danthropy, of Christian self-sacrifice, 
-and honourable Christian self-denial, 
knowing that England has become 
a great nation, not merely through 
<ommerce and trade, but through 
the self-denying influence of a life- 
giving religion. Now, my friends, 
pardon me if I say that you have 
done great harm to our people in 
sending into our country a large 
number of nominal Christians, who, 
though they have in their minds doc- 
trines and dogmas in endless num- 
ber, do not show strict and faithful 
allegiance to their Master, Jesus 
Christ, i in actual life. If there i is one 
honest sincere Christian in India 
who expresses irresistible heavenly 
influence on those around him by 
-his love of God, by his conscientious 
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discharge of duty, there are around 
him ten who are every moment 
trying to neutralise this sacred in- 
fluence. It distresses me, and it 
is for that reason alone that I bring 
forth before you this unpleasant 
truth. For the good of India, for 
the sake of England, let us be spared 
such nominal Christians. You ask 
me why Christian missions have 
proved a failure there. You ask me,” 
‘Why do not your people receive 
our missionaries in a cordial spirit ?” 
You have yourselves to thank for 
that. We Indians attach greater im- 
portance to righteous life than to 
pure doctrine. If there is real Chris- 
tian life in India it will be felt one 
day. ‘There are many Christian men 
and women who laboured in the 
great Indian vineyard, of whom the 
memory has not passed away. The 
good things that lay in their lives 
have gone into the life of India. A 
spirit of truth like leaven leaveneth 
the mass, and although these men 
and women were not missionaries, 
although they did not preach from 
their pulpits, yet their secret, imper- 
ceptible Christian influence leavened 
the mass of humanity around them ; 
and thus every true doctrine, every 
true practice, behold treasured up 
in India. And if in future any his- 
torian could open up the depths of 
the Indian heart, he would assuredly 
find all those truths in doctrine and 
in practice which were communicated 
by truly Christian men and women. 
India is a grateful nation, and India 
will continue to acknowledge with 
thankfulness all those blessings which 
she has received, or may in future 
receive from England. But if men 
have exhibited corruption in their 
lives, that corruption also has told 
frightfully upon the destinies of my 
country. I wish from the depths of 
my heart that such men never went 
to India; the fair name of England 
would then have remained undefiled. 
If, therefore, my brethren, you desire 
to give India the blessings of true 
religious reform, send us good men, 
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men whose lives will prove more 
than the Gospel ever can do, for the 
power of the Gospel also speaks 
through lives. Doctrines are silent 
things ; men’s convictions oftentimes 
appear to be deep-rooted. ‘The 
Hindoos, especially, are so much 
wedded to the traditions of the past 
that it is hard, perhaps next to im- 
possible, to overcome their preju- 
ices entirely. But I say, if there 
is really truth in your life you will 
convince my countrymen, and win 
them over in spite of their obstinate 
conformity with ancient customs. 
Now I throw myself entirely upon 
your indulgence and sympathy. I 
have explained to you the great ob- 
ject which has brought me here 
I daresay you sympathise with me. 
I tell you that, though there are 
matters of difference between myself 
and you all, yet still the great work 
of abolishing idolatry and caste in 
India must enlist the sympathy of 
every one here present. Let us, 
therefore, harmoniously co-operate 


to give to India the knowledge of 


the pure and saving God. Let us 
give India true brotherhood, uni- 
‘versal brotherhood, which shall not 
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recognise the distinction of caste at 
all. Your destinies and the destinies. 
of India are interwoven with each 
other ; your interests and my in- 
terests are identified, and I hope, 
therefore, you will no longer with- 
hold from us that active sympathy, 
that friendly co-operation which you 
have for a long time denied us—not 
because you were wanting in sym- 
pathy, but because you did not 
know enough of us. Let us all 
unite, for the glory of India, and 
for the glory of England, to dis- 
charge those great duties which we 
owe to those two countries, which 
an all-wise and all-merciful God has 
united together in the inscrutable 
economy of His providence. May 
we all thank the Lord, may we bless 
His great name, and India and Eng- 
land will one day be found to kiss 
each other as dear and beloved sis- 
ters, and to take the name of the 
true God on their lips, and hand-in- 
hand proceed together to that far 
land, that distant land of the King- 
dom of Heaven, where there is 
eternal peace and everlasting hap- 
piness !” 
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Ar the beginning of this winter, 
when the annual migratory stream of 
warmth-seekers commenced to set 
southwards, a cry arose in the London 
daily papers that Nice, Cannes, and 
Mentone—those three spots which 
have become successively famous as 
places of resort during the months 
usually signalised in home latitudes 
by fog, and rain, and snow—were 
becoming terribly expensive. Then 
there appeared an article in a leading 
weekly journal, telling the reader 
that the cure was in his own hands 
—that there were spots as beautiful, 
and more so, further eastward, along 
the Riviera, at which “ A/vernants” 
might comfortably settle, and where 
the inhabitants had not yet learnt 
the evil art of “stickingiton.” But 
the writer of that article apparently 
forgot that health-seekers are not 
able to ‘rough it” like other folks, 
an@ that if delicate people were to 
settle down in a place where com- 
forts, indispensible in English eyes, 
were unknown in the villas and 
lodging-houses, where such simple ar- 
ticles as “ corn-flour,” “ Liebig,” and 
** Arrowroot biscuit,” were things un- 
heard of inthe shops, and where, in 
fine, there were no English doctors, 
—they might at the last, like many 
a false economist, find that their 
savings had cost them very dear. 
After all, what is domestic econo- 
my? Before all things, it must neither 
militate against the health or the 
spirits, else you pay with your life- 
blood for what you save in your 
purse! Those who come south for 
the special restoration of health must 
have their comforts—else how can 
they hope that their health will be 
restored? And “good spirits” is 
perhaps the most indispensable of 
comforts for such as these. The 


feeling that they are being made to 
“pay through the nose for every- 
thing,” albeit, their means are limited, 
will not help their spirits. But neither 
will the feeling that they have attained 
economy at the cost of moping seclu- 
sion! Do not, then, seek to quarter 
them as pioneers in some new place, 
where they will scarce see the face 
of a creature with whom they would 
care to be on intimate terms. It is 
quite a mistake to think that in a 
town where there are “ only a few 
families,” that very fewness willneces- 
sarily draw them all together into a 
pleasant little society. When people 
do not suit each other, they don’t 
want to be drawn togethei. And in 
order to have your pick, and find 
a sufficient number of those who do 
suit you, you must go to a place 
where there are sojourners or resi- 
dents enough to pick and choose from. 

Domestic economy, after all—in 
these costly and extravagant days in 
which everbody seems to think that 
he or she must ape a certain position, 
whether the means for it are forth- 
coming or no—is not so mucha 
matter of cheaper food as of reduc- 
tion of superfluities. Some “ sarvant 
gal” once boasted to a friend respect- 
ing a new situation which she had 
just entered, that “ Aer missus seed 
nowt but carriage company.” Pos- 
sibly amongst that missus’s friends 
there were one or two little ladies 
who pinched themselves at home to 
the extent of half their dinner, or 
shivered over a fireless grate, or wore 
out their pretty eyes working for 
their chicks over a single candle ; 
and yet thought it necessary, when- 
ever they went to make a few calls 
on folks who only sees “ carriage 
company,” to hire a more less seedy- 
looking brougham for the afternoon 
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-—being simply afraid of the super- 
cilious looks with which the “ pow- 
dered lacqueys” would greet them 
at the doors were they to go about 
on foot ! 

If you wish to economise, and yet 
to live comfortably, you can easily 
do so by seeking out places in which 
— if you can’t afford to ride or drive 
—you may go afoot, and that in the 
simplest attire, and amid beautiful 
scenes, to your great pleasure and 
delight, no man hindering you by 
a cry of “ce n’est pas la mode, ma- 
dame!”—places in which you will 
find servants who are not above their 
work, and will turn their hand to 
anything, in place of saying, “ That’s 
not what Hi was ired for !”’—and 
driving you to engage a superfluous 
pair of hands (always accompanied by 
an omniverously superfluous mouth) 
just for the sake of saving their dig- 
nities, and helping them to idle the 
more! And be it further borne in 
mind, apropos of those superfluous 
and omnivorous mouths, that in these 
days of dear beef and mutton (dear 
wherever you go), it is not the least of 
your economies to fall in with a 
houshold which will not insist on ea- 
ting its pound of meat a head, 
“ bekase it’s their rights, and they’re 
not a-goin to be put upon and starved 
in that way!” With a good and eco- 
nomic cuisinitre, and a household 
which is neither gluttonous nor ex- 
geant, you can alllivein somecontinen- 
tal places—both masters and servants 
—on excellent fare, eating as much 
meat as you really care for, having 
a pleasing variety of well-cooked 
dishes, and never feeling that you are 
pinched ; and yet find at the end of 
the week a very different butcher’s bill 
to that which would greet you in 
some English establishments. 

Having said thus much about 
economy in the abstract, coupled 
with pleasant enjoyments and a 
southern sun, let us now proceed to 
introduce our readers to a spot where 
all the desideraia of which we have 
spoken can be to a certain extent 
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realised—namely, Hytres, in Pro- 
vence—a charming little town, situ- 
ated on the sunny side of a ruin- 
crowned hill, and facing in one di- 
rection towards mountains of which 
a poet or an artist might dream—in 
another, towards the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean, and a cluster of 
sunny islands, rightly named “les. 
Isles d’Or ”—the Golden Isles! 

Hyéres, during this winter, has. 
been able to boast of a very pleasant 
little English society. But it must 
be confessed that there is room in 
the place for many more of our com- 
patriots. Although nothing can be 
more charming than the coterie as- 
sembled there at present, still people 
come and go ; and another revolving 
year might bring together a far less. 
harmonious set of sojourners, As 
we have already remarked, there is 
nothing like having plenty to pick 
and choose from. ‘There are not 
more than fifty English families now 
at Hyéres. ‘There is room for four 
times that number. 

Let us try to discover the reason 
why a place so beautiful, and afford- 
ing sO many attractions, is passeddy 
in favour of Nice, Cannes, and so 
forth ; and why newspaper writers. 
advise their readers to push on east- 
wards, quite overlooking this lovely 
spot, with its numerous and comfort- 
able hotels, its English doctors, its- 
English shops, and above all, its. 
English chaplain, and pretty little 
English Church. Can it be because 
the railway station is four or five 
miles from the town? But "busses, 
well-horsed, well-cushioned, and well- 
springed, await each train from all 
the hotels, and you are at your des- 
tination in no time! 

Perhaps Mr. Murray has some- 
thing to say to it. His guides are 
most invaluable in every country in 
—aye, and out of, Europe ; but Mr. 


_ Murray is not infallible. He has to 


depend for his information upon his. 
various correspondents ; and they, 
in return, may have had less fortu- 
nate experience than their neigh- 
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bours. Here is what Mr. Murray 
said of Hyéres in 1870 :—“ The de- 
fects of Hyéres are the want of 
drainage, the noxious miasmata in- 
fecting even the best quarters in con- 
sequence ; the dearness of provisions 
—except vegetables—and of house- 
rent. Hyéres, as a residence, is as 
expensive as Paris: lodgings for 
three persons for six months (not let 
for a shorter term) 1000 francs,” 

Now, let us take these statements 
in reverse order. And be it well 
understood that the writer of the pre- 
sent article has no earthly personal 
interest in “standing-up” for Hyéres. 
First, then, as to the matter of house- 
rent. It is true that the house- 
owners at Hyéres—(we believe it is 
the same at Mentone and elsewhere} 
—decline, at the beginning of the 
season, to let houses or apartments 
for less than six months. But those 
who have not secured tenants before 
the commencement of the New Year 
are open to any reasonable offer 
afterwards. We should be happy to 
endeavour to obtain information on 
this score for any intending voyageurs 
whg would favour us with their ad- 
dress through the Editor of this 
Magazine. 

One family, at Hyéres, is now pay- 
ing for six months (or it may be 
seven, if need be), commencing from 
the 1st of November, the sum of 
1200 francs for a clean, airy, tasteful, 
and well-furnished suite of apart- 
ments for twelve persons, including 
ftve children and four servants, three 
of the latter being French. The suite 
consists of drawing-room, dining- 
room, school-room, /wo kitchens, 
seven bed-rooms, &c. In a more 
sheltered quarter of the town, better 
fitted for great invalids, a similar 
suite would fetch a higher price— 
say, perhaps, 1600 francs. The prices 
of villas we shall give presently. 
With respect to the allegation that 
provisions are dear, we can only say 
that the war seems to have made 
them so everywhere; but that at 
Hyéres the weekly bills of a house- 
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hold of twelve persons, such as that 
just mentioned, should average £7 
English, said bills comprising but- 
cher, poulterer, baker, grocer, milk- 
woman, firing, wine, vegetables, and 
small sundries. And if twelve souls 
can live without stint for #1 per 
diem, surely this is not excessive. 

There remains to be dealt with 
the charge of defective drainage. 
Although fortunately devoid of per- 
sonal experience on this head, living 
as we do in the comparatively new 
and more airy Quartier des Iles d’ Or, 
where there are no smelling sewers, 
and where (though we’ trust this is 
the case genera//y at Hytres) certain 
conveniences, @ /’Anglais, are the 
rule rather than the exception, we 
are aware that in some parts of the 
town there are disagreeable odours. 
But when pointing out on a recent 
occasion to a leading inhabitant the 
disadvantage of leaving it to be said 
that such was the case, we were 
assured by him that arrangements 
have been recently concluded with 
an experienced engineer to introduce 
into the town, during the coming 
summer, a perfect system of water- 
supply and sewage deportation. We 
heartily trust that Mr. Murray, in 
his next edition, will feel justfied in 
favouring Hyéres with a higher repu- 
tation than he has hitherto accorded 
to it. 

And now let us speak of the place 
itself, in order to enable the reader 
to feel himself at home there. 

Hyéres is situated in a most fertile 
valley, fifty miles E. of Marseilles, 
and eleven from Toulon. It is the 
first reached and most southerly of 
all the winter stations. Cannes is 
seventy, and Nice nearly one hundred 
miles further ; and after passing Hy- 
tres, the coast line inclines north- 
wards at an angle of 45°. Hyéres 
is not upon the sea, but situated on 
the sunny slope of a rocky eminence 
about three miles inland. And this 
is looked upon by the faculty as an 
advantage for delicate patients. From 
the Place des Palmiers (so called 
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from the majestic row of palm-trees 
which grace it, the waters of the 
vade (or roadstead) are seen in the 
distance, sometimes glittering with 
the sun, sometimes delighting the 
eye with those deep blue tints seen 
only in the Mediterranean, On the 
horizon, at a distance of some forty 
minutes’ sail, appears the pictu- 
resque outlines of the islands of 
Hyéres—the Isles d’Or —the ancient 
Stockades. Richly wooded, and yet 
rock.crowned isles they are, with 
thickets blooming even now (ere 
January has waned) with the graceful 
flakes of tall white heather, known 
as Bruyére. Two ranges of hills, by 
some called mountains, named re- 
spectively “ Paradis” and “les Mau- 
rettes,” wooded with pine and cork, 
and other trees, wall in the valley of 
Hyéres on the east and west; and 
to the north rise in a magnificent 
landscape, reminding the beholder 
of the back scene of some of gor- 
geous fairy pantomime, the crag- 
crowned mountain heights of Cou- 
don and Pharon—charming the eye 
with ever-varying hues, and benignly 
sheltering the valley from the worst 
blasts of the Mistral. Yet Mur- 
ray says the place has “ little attrac- 
tion” for the passer-by ! 

This sheltered position of the val- 
ley has given to Hyéres the title 
of “la serre chaude (hothouse) de 
Fran:e,” and a garden of acclima- 
tisation for both plants and animals 
is about to be formed here as a Suc- 
cursal to the Jardin des Plantes at 
Paris. The foliage in the gardens 
and in the environs of the town is 
most luxuriant. Palm-trees are in 
abundance, some of the largest now 
ripening their rich clusters of fruit. 
In the gardens of M. Denis are to be 
found well nigh a score of different 
varieties of this beautiful tree. Earlier 
in the winter, tall magnolias and 
oleanders were to be seen blooming 


in every direction. The eucalyptus ° 


of New Holland, which can barely 
endure the slightest frost, luxuriates 
there in profusion, The season of 


pomegranates is over, but the orange- 
trees are now in their glory, and, 
with their rich colouring of deep 
green and ruddy gold, recall to mind 
some of the backgrounds of the real 
pre-Raphaelite masters. Yucas and 
aloes are beheld even in the hedges ; 
and prickly pears are in fruit upon 
the heights of the Castle Hill, amid 
thickets of the shrubs and _ herbs 
which clothe this and all the other 
wooded slopes in the vicinity. Arbu- 
tus, covered till recently with a pano- 
ply of crimson and golden fruit ; free 
cistus, tamarisk, juniper, and lentis- 
cus; myrtle and bruyére; rosemary, 
with its clouds of pale grey blossom, 
lavender, and mint, and thyme. 
If the English residents had not 
their usual holly to adorn the re- 
cent Christmas hearth, they had in 
the bright leaves and great red ber- 
ries of the “batchus broom,” and 
in the clustering bunches and grace- 
fully trailing sprays of the wild sarsa- 
parilla plant, right worthy substitutes. 
Now, as we write, Christmas-tide has 
scarce passed away, and January is 
but just beginning to wane, when the 
sweet-scented narcissus is beginning 
to spangle the fields, together with 
a beautiful star-shaped purple ane- 
mone. Yellow flax is blossoming in 
the hedges, together with the quaint 
probocis-like flowers of the arum, 
the leaf of which is the constant 
adornment of every bank, coupled 
with some of the most delicate 
ferns which grace our northern hot- 
houses. But the great beauty of this 
valley is in its hedges of monthly 
roses—not of a pale, washy pink, 
like those with which English eyes 
are familiar, but rich as the brightest 
hues which ever graced a blushing 
maiden’s cheek! The farmers take 
delight in planting lines of these rose 
hedges as approaches to their houses, 
and they glow with one mass of 
blossom. In the town gardens, 
moreover, of which, as of little Para- 
dises of tropical foliage, one catches 
glimpses through the tall railings 
which fence them here and there 
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from the street, one sees ever and 
anon the great pale yellow blossoms 
of the “Souvenir de Malmaison ;” 
and, trailing luxuriantly up, and hang- 
ing over those same railings, as 
though to hide them from wearing 
too forbidding and prohibitive an 
aspect, there is a climbing rose of 
the richest crimson, which looks 
doubly glorious when seen in semi- 
transparence against the deep blue 
sky. We have not the lore to enu- 
merate the hundred flowering plants 
and shrubs which bloom in the gar- 
dens of Hyéres throughout the win- 
ter; and amid the profusion we can- 
not fail to pass over many even of 
those which are familiar to us. Well 
nigh had we forgotten to name the 
cassia, now clothing, with a rich veil 
of yellow blossom, trees as large as 
our laburnums; the pepper tree, too, 
and the castor-oil plants, lauristimus, 
salvias, camelias, and irises, and 
last, not least, the familiar garden 
anemone, and one dear, modest 


violet, blooming in the richest pro- 


fusion, and scenting the air all 
around. 

Before quitting the Flora of Hyéres 
(to which would that we could do 
more erudite justice !) let us observe, 
as a mark of the mildness of the cli- 
mate of this valley, that most of the 
flowering plants are said, by those 
who have made the comparison, to 
bloom earlier here than at Cannes 
or Nice. 

The valley of Hyéres, and the 
lower slopes of some of its surround- 
ing hills, are thickly planted with 
olives. Some twenty years ago, or 
more, the market gardens which now 
skirt the lower side of the town, 
were perfect forests of orange-trees. 
At that time, however, some ravaging 
and merciless blight seized them, 
and this valuable and beautiful crop 
ceased from that time forth to be 
one of the chief sources of wealth to 
the inhabitants. Still, however, each 
garden has its dozen, or more o 
them, as large, sometimes, as our 
full-grown apple-trees ; and there is 
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scarce a farmstead without its orange 
orchard, and its two or three well- 
laden fig-trees. Among the olive- 
trees are long rows of vines, and be- 
tween these, alternate ridges of wheat 
and early peas or beans, to be ready 
in February for the Paris markets. 
A cow or a pig is rarely or never 
seen “out ofdoors.” Yet there they 
are, all the same, in the privacy of 
their “own apartments.” It would 
break the heart of an Irishman to 
think of the “craythur that pays the 
rint” as niver being allowed to get 
a sight of the kitchen, or of the cow 
as being kept in the house all day. 
Sut so it is, and the milk and butter 
are excellent, while the porkers are 
splendid fellows. 

The woods present a double source 
of profit. Cork-trees are abundant, 
and are shorn of their covering once 
in seven years, at the end of which 
time a new bark has completely 
formed itself. The foliage of this 
tree, although the leaf is in shape like 
that of the ilex, or evergreen oak 
(of which, indeed, it is a species), 
resembles in outline and colouring, 
when seen ¢7 masse, and froma little 
distance, our own forest oak. Oaks, 
by the way, are here in every variety. 
There isa little moss-cupped variety, 
with deeply serrated leaf, which 
grows in the hedges, and is still 
green ; and another dwarf evergreen 
species, with a leaf exactly resembling 
in form our common holly, which 
clothes as with a carpet many a bank 
and many a hill-side. The pine woods 
have been very much thinned for 
firing, and fine specimens of “ pri- 
meval” trees are rare upon the hills. 
There is, however, a magnificent 
forest of parasol pines along the sandy 
shores of the Rade. 

How shall we attempt to describe 
the walks in the neighbourhood of 
Hyéres? It is a perfect Paradise 
for the pedestrian! From each of 
its innumerable hills or mountain 
slopes or summits is to be seen some 
new combination of the beautiful 
features presented by wooded heights 
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and crags, the sea with its promon- 
tories and isles, the fertile valley 
—beautiful rock-crowned Coudon 
towering at the head of it—and ever 
and anon, the long chain of the 
maritime Alps, tinted, perhaps, with 
roseate hues as the sun verges to- 
wards the western horizon. An artist, 
possessed of a good pair of legs, 
might find occupation here formonths. 
The walks which can be taken be- 
tween one o'clock luncheon and six 
o'clock dinner are a/most endless in 
their variety ; but those who are not 
afraid of starting after breakfast with 
a stuffed roll and a flask in their 
pockets, and trudging till sun-down, 
would wear out more than one pair 
of soles ere they began to feel con- 
scious of a sameness in the scenes 
they could thus visit and revel in. 
But it is not given to everyone to 
be able to walk for hours without 
fatigue, even in the most exhilirating 
air of the hill-side, or under the’ en- 
grossing influences of the loveliest 
scenery. And Hyéres is sadly be- 
hindhand in means of locomotion. 
An enterprising man might make 
a fortune here by purchasing half-a- 
dozen, or more, of tough and sure- 
footed mountain ponies, and: letting 
them out at moderate rates. Car- 
riages there are in the place for hire, 
and very good ones too; but the 
tariff is almost prohibitive for “ every- 
day folk.” You cannot go out for 
the shortest drive with a pair of 
horses under ten or eleven francs, 
and for a long drive, a Napoleon is 
the charge. Donkeys are to be 
hired, it is true, at two francs the 
ride, be it long or short ; but they 
are weak and wangly-legged beasts, 
and very different creatures to the 
“Mokes” which everybody bestrides 
in Egypt, and which really can carry 
weight, and can gothe pace. Doubt- 
less, however, if Hyéres were to be- 


come as popular a place of resort as, 


it once was, the increased demand 
would bring about a better supply 
of animated locomotion, as well 
as a better organisation in other 


matters, which tend to the comfort 
or discomfort of sojourners accord- 
ingly as they are well or ill done. 
We are writing, perhaps, with too 
little regard to method or arrange- 
ment ; but from speaking of the na- 
tural traits of Hyéres, we have passed 
on to its natural beauties, and thence 
to the mode of seeing them aright. 
This seems to leads us to whatever 
there may be of social amusement in 
the place. In sooth, there is not 
much! The town possesses an ex- 
cellent amateur band of about thirty 
performers, There are, moreover, 
picturesque boulevards, planted with 
palm-trees and oleanders On either 
of these boulevards, according to the 
way of the wind (if there chanced to 
be any), the band might play once 
or twice aweek. Butitdoesn’t. If 
any one started the project, the resi- 
dents and “ Aivernants” would un- 
doubtedly make it “‘ worth the while” 
of the musicians, who are mostly of 
the working classes, to “ continue 
the practice.” And thus a focus 
would at once be created to bring 
people together, and make them 
“better acquaint.” But the people 
of Hyéres don’t seem to care to go 
much out of their way to make the 
place attractive to visitors. They 
flatter themselves that if these must 
come on account of their health, 
they must come, no thanks to any 
inducements which local effort could 
hold out. They seem to forget that 
Cannes and Mentone have run away 
with the popularity which, years and 
years ago, was centered in Hyéres. 
Perhaps, then, we were wrong in 
hinting that “ Mr. Murray” had done 
the harm. ‘The more easterly winter 
stations are like younger sons, who, 
having to make a push to establish 
themselves in the world, have out- 
stripped their elder brother in posi- 
tion—albeit, just now, they seem to 
have become a little intoxicated with 
their success, and have already been 
warned to mind what they are about. 
Is not this, then, just the time for 
Hyéres to make an effort to recover 
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its former status? This idea seems 
to have occurred to the mind of one 
of the most enterprising—we might 
indeed add—/Ke most enterprising 
among its leading inhabitants. Mon- 
sieur A, G.—whose modesty causes 
him to desire at all times to keep his 
name out of print—has purchased 
and erected on the hill-side—in the 
midst of hanging gardens, and in 
a beautiful position, overlooking the 
Hotel des Isles d’Or, and command- 
ing perfect views of mountain, valley, 
and sca—a Norwegian chalet, which 
may be remembered by those who 
visited the last Payis Exhibition. 
Filled with that philanthropic spirit 
which always finds its chiefest delight 
in administering to the happiness of 
others, coupled with that practical 
business-like turn of mind which 
knows that wares sell best when 
shown to the best advantage. Mons. 
G. has done his utmost this winter 
single-handed, to make Hyéres an 
agreeable sojourn for those now resi- 
dent there, and to recommend it as 
one to those who have not yet visited 
it. He has given a series of vocal 
and instrumental concerts, which 
take place twice a-week, at his pretty 
chalet, and has thrown open the 
doors to all the Aivernants, to whom, 
while he is universally courteous, he 
is, with true simplicity of heart, more 
attentive to his juvenile guests than 
even to the ladies, though in their 
case——in a word, he is no co/d ad- 
mirer of female beauty—albeit, the 
snow lies on his brow. Moreover, this 
gentleman, as though to outdo him- 
self, invited the whole colony, on 
a recent occasion, to the beautiful 
island of Porquerolles, on board a 
steamer which he had chartered from 
Toulon for the purpose. Then— 
the practical again coming into play, 
as soon as every one had experienced 
the charm of the trip—he commenced 
to take measures for the establish- 
ment of a series of steamboat excur- 
sions, at low fares, as the season ad- 
vances. He is, in fact, organising 
the colony, and teaching it how to 
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amuse itself. Some of the visitors 
and residents, in their turn, not will- 
ing that all the compliment should 
be on one side, have just presented 
him with a handsome testimonial in 
the form of an objet d'art, as a sou- 
venir of their warm sense of his hos- 
pitable and kindly attentions ; and 
have coupled the testimonial with 
a matinées musicale in his honour, at 
the Casino, or Assembly Rooms, 
thus carrying out the motif of their 
guest, whose chief delight it seems 
to be to see others enjoy themselves. 
A series of public concerts and ma- 
tinées musicales is now spoken of for 
the ensuing spring. 

When we further relate that the 
New Year was ushered in with char- 
ades at one of the principal hotels, 
and that pic-nic excursions are by 
no means an unknown delight in the 
colony, we have well nigh exhausted 
the topic of amusements. So it is. 
not so very dull a place, after all. 
We ought not omit to add at this 
point that at Mme. Hebrard Troto- 
bat’s, on the Place des Palmiers, 
there is a lending library of English 
books, as a resource for rainy days, 
and a reading-room, in which London 
papers are to be found two mornings 
after publication, for the benefit of 
male colonists. 

The mention of rainy days brings. 
us, in this somewhat rambling paper, 
to the subject of the weather gene- 
rally. In a newspaper from the 
north of Ireland we recently saw 
a statement that ¢ere, rain had fallen 
on some two hundred and sixty days 
in the past twelve months! There 
are about sixty rainy days at Hyéres 
in the course of the year. Naturally, 
the Aivernants come in for the most, 
if not for all, of these. But even so, 
what are two or three rainy days at 
a time, and streets sloppy for a couple 
of days more after that, when a week. 
of delightful weather follows, with 
the atmosphere of May-time? We 
cannot give from personal observa- 
tion the mean winter temperature at 
Hyéres. It is stated on good autho- 
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tity to be between 47 and 48 degrees 
Farenheit. ‘Thetemperature at 9 a.m. 
throughout this winter (and ¢his we 
have noted), has varied from 42° to 
52°. Ati1am.,, ona fine day, it is 
about 60° in theshade. We should 
feel disposed, then, to say that 47° 
or 48° for a mean temperature was 
below the mark this season. When 
the mornings are clear and cold, 
viz., with the glass ranging from 42° 
to 46°, the day is usually fine. A 
grey morning, with the glass at about 
50°, is usually followed by a grey 
day, with rain before night. When 
a warm wind blows from the sea, 
rain is sure to follow; but the Mis- 
tral, blowing from the north-west, 
clears away the clouds, and dries up 
the streets. Much as the Mistral is 
dreaded for delicate people, he is 
not such a bad fellow at all, when 
he does not comport himself too 
violently, or inflict too long a visit. 
During the Mistral, all who are in 
the least subject to delicacy of 
chest should keep in-doors. They 
can make up for the  confine- 
ment by an extra amount of sun- 
basking when the wind has 
ceased. We have just made men- 
tion of muddy streets. These, in 
wet weather, are the bane of the 
place. And the lanes in the environs 
of the town—nay, even the first-class 
roads—are in a fearful condition at 
such atime. An Irish county sur- 
veyor would soon be hauled over 
the coals by the—in these days 
much abused —grand jury, if his 
roads were in a tenth part of such 
bad order. ‘There appears to have 
been no attempt at regular road- 
making hereabouts, save on the 
main line between Hytres and 
Toulon, on which the winter coating 
has been recently laid in a fashion 
which shews what the authorities 
could do if they would, This coating 
is laid on very thick, and with an 
admirable fall to the water-tables. 
It is then over-laid with a gravelly 
‘clay, and rolled with a large iron 
roller, drawn by seven horses. This 
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precludes all risk of ruts, and the 
only drawback arises from the foo 
clayey nature of the grouting, which 
causes the road to be very muddy 
in wet weather. But the other roads, 
and the lanes? In some places they 
seem to have no bottoming what- 
ever ; and on the recent occasion, 
already noted, of Mons.G.’s excursion 
to Porquerolles, the omnibuses and 
carriages which transported the plea- 
sure-seekers to Salins (the “ Salt- 
works,” which was the point of 
embarcation, and is about four miles 
from Hyeres), were scarcely able to 
go out of a foot’s pace, albeit their 
course lay along the high road to St. 
Tropez. ‘To make up, however, for 
the roughness of the roads on the 
day in question, the sea was like 
glass, and there was a heavenly sky 
overhead, with all the warmth of 
Midsummer. When the rambler 
gets about a mile or so from the 
town, and strikes off into the hills, 
he then rather enjoys the badness of 
the lanes and paths. For they are 
here mere tracks upon the rocky 
soil, and amid flowering shrubs and 
sweet-scented herbs. And they are 
innumerable. If he finds that one 
wheeltrack or pathway is not taking 
hii to the point he is aiming for, he 
has but to strike off a way for him- 
self through the low brushwood. In 
three minutes he will have come 
upon some other track, which will 
probably take him in the direction 
he wants to go. ‘The farm-houses 
are dotted thickly over the valley, 
and there are other steadings in 
little fertile nooks among the hills. 
Moreover there are neighbouring 
villages. And so—the hills present- 
ing short cuts from everywhere to 
everywhere, are a perfect network 
of foot or wheel tracks. 

But it is time for us to begin to 
speak about the town itself, and the 
advantages it offers to those who 


- wish for a southern residence for the 


winter months. The old town, as 
we have already said, is built upon 
a steep hill side. Its streets are 
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curiously narrow, and it is girt with 
the vestiges of ancient walls and 
towers, with here and there a 
picturesque old gateway. Those old 
towers, and the still more perfect 
ones of the inner circle of defence 
which crowns the heights above, 
have looked down on many a fray, 
and have borne the brunt of many 
a siege in the old Provengal days. 
But for the history of the Castle and 
its hundred fights we must refer the 
reader elsewhere ; our purpose being 
to speak of the present—not of the 
past. A modern street, called, not 
long since, the Route Jmperiale, but 
now, the Route Nationale, skirts the 
lower side of the old town; begin- 
ning, on the East with the Quartier 
and Boulevard des Iles d’Or, and 
terminating on the West with the 
Place de la Rade (at the old western 
gate) and the Quartier des Bons 
Puits. Parallel to the western ex- 
tremity of this “‘ Route,” and at a 
lower level, is the Boulevard des 
Palmiers, which bids fair to present 
a magnificent perspective when the 
palm-trees which adorn it have added 
some twenty years to their present 
growth. Abutting on this Boulevard 
is, amongst the buildings, the pretty 
English Church, recently built, and 
rising, not amid tombstones, but 
amid flower-plots ; also the Casino 
and the Hoteldu Parc. The largest, 
and, we believe, the best hotel at 
Hyéres—the “ Ilesd’Or’—is situated 
in the Quartier of that name; and, 
almost beside it is the “ Hotel et 
Pension des Hesperides,” where the 
terms are very moderate. The 
“Hotel des Ambassadeurs” is in 
the town on the Route Nationale. 
The “ Orient,” as its name betokens, 
is to the East, and in a sheltered 
position. There remain the “ Eu- 
rope,” “Louvre,” and “ TIles 
d’Hyéres.”. And when to these 
hotels are added some half-a-dozen 
pensions, including that styled *‘ des 
‘Terasses,” whose proprietor, M. 
Fouchier, is endeavouring to orga- 
nise a general agency, which will 
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supply a great need at Hyéres, it 
will be seen that there is no lack 
of accommodation for those who do 
not care to enter on the responsi- 
bilities of housekeeping. ‘The villas 
which are for hire for the season lie 
principally on a sunny slope beyond 
the east end of the town. There are 
others again below, towards the 
valley, and one or two in the Quartier 
des Iles d@Or. This last-named 
quartier, though more expdsed to 
the Mistral, is, in our humble opinion 
(and we have personally acted there- 
upon), best suited for families in 
which there is no serious delicacy, 
being the most bracing. Invalids 
should turn their steps eastwards, 
where the slope of the hill acts as a 
screen, and where the wind is scarcely 
felt. The best and largest villa in 
Hyéres lets for a rental of 5000 
francs (or £ 200). A handsome villa 
can be rented for 3000 francs, and 
the same, at Cannes or Mentone, 
would cost twice that sum, or nearly 
so. 

Those who look upon a villa as 
an expensive undertaking, can easily 
find apartments in houses which are 
let in efages, and very nicely fur- 
nished. ‘These are to be seen in 
every part of the lower town. The 
intending settler should spend a 
week at least, if not more, e7 Pension 
at an hotel, to learn the ways of the 
place and its geography, before de- 
ciding upon a residence. He will 
find this plan by far the most satis- 
factory, and the most economical 
in the long-run, even though he be 
weighted with a large family. A 
party of ten, including children, were 
lodged and fed in this way for a fort- 
night at the Hotel des Iles d’Or, at 
the commencement of this winter, for 
67 francs a day; and the obliging 
landlord gave to the same family 
most signal service in the search for 
apartments aud domestics, One of 
the great lotteries in settling down at 
a place of this kind is—native ser- 
vants. You may chance upon de- 
lightful ones, or you may have the 
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greatest trouble. There is no ser- 
vant’s registry office. Having set up 
a grocer, a butcher, a baker, and so 
forth, you must be dependent on 
these to send you women or girls 
wthat they know of. The first requi- 
site isa cook. The wages of these 
ladies vary from 40 to 50 francs a 
month—their wine and washing be- 
ing paid for by themselves. If you 
can hit upon an experienced and 
trusty cook, it is far better to pay her 
well, so as not to run the risk of her 
leaving you dinnerless some day 
when a better situation offers ; and 
you leave the less temptation to 
“make it up” in “perquisites.” 
Having engaged your cook the day 
‘before you intend to enter, you de- 
-spatch her to your apartments, where 
we shall suppose you have already 
taken the inventories, signed your 
agreement in duplicate, and paid 
down half your rent (as is usual on 
entry—the other half being payable 
-about the middle of the time of occu- 
pation). You have insured a good 
supply of plate, linen, crockery, 
kitchen utensils, and all other requi- 
sites before signing, as it is best not 
to have to go to your landlord to 
beg for this and that thing afterwards. 
If you secure the cook’s assistance 
before the .inventories have been 
signed, so much the better—she will 
be able to tell you what you are 
‘likely to require in most departments, 
All being settled in the house, the 
windows thrown open, and the bed- 
ding placed in a long array upon the 
balcony to be well toasted in the 
‘bright sun, that worthy lady will next 
proceed to make the “pot au feu” 
—the fundamental aliment in a 
French cuisine. Pot au feu is a won- 
erful institution! What becomes 
of all the pounds of “ soupmeat” 
consumed in an English establish- 
ment? In France, when you have 
had your soup, the douilli is served 
up with or without sauce, or perhaps 
an aharicot. If there is a marrow- 
bone connected with it, you have 
that; if any of the dowi//i remains 





over from the first meal, it re-ap- 
pears at another, in the interior of 
little three-cornered croquettes ; or 
in a most savoury “shape,” some- 
what between mince and potted 
meat, to which you are inspired to 
give the literal cognomen of “ fire- 
pot pudding.” But you are not con- 
fined to douilli, Although French 
charcoal ranges are not favourable to 
roasting, those who have an eye to 
the main chance, will select, if 
possible, a dwelling house not far 
removed from the baker, who, in 
return for a good custom, will bake 
the gigots and rosbifs for you free of 
charge. Your cook is doubtless an 
adept at pastry and cream, and, we 

must not forget, at disguising all 
manner of vegetables in the most 
savoury way; so that, on the whole, 

you enjoy, at a very trifling cost, a 
dinner fit for a king, with a bottle of 
excellent zz du pays at 50 or 60 
centimes the litre (or imperial quart) 

to wash it down. Many a worse 
bottle of claret at a slashing price 

has been placed on English gentle- 

men’s tables, where the name and 

date of the vintage is supposed to be 

a warrantry against all the misgivings 

of too ingenious palates. 

We have been going a little too 
fast. We have brought our readers 
to the end of a dinner without pro- 
viding a maiden to lay the table, 
wash up the dishes, and clean the 
knives and plates. It is easier to 
secure a fair “‘ maid of all work” than 
a good cook. But the “ colonists” 
must be prepared to rough it a great 
deal before the said “ fair maid” has 
got into English ways. For a few 
days the breakfast cups and saucers 
will be put to the left of the plates, 
and the knives and forks at dinner 
will likewise be found transposed ; 
the dishes will be put on higgledy 
piggledy ; you will find yourself 
helping soup into a flat plate, and 


- accordingly pouring an unexpected 


libation on the _table-cloth. The 
salt will be forgotten—likewise the 
mustard. All these faults will be 
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repeated again and again with the 
most imperturbable good humour, 
and a smiling “ Merci, Monsieur,” 
when you have made an expostula- 
tion in only half-smothered wrath. 
Likewise in the bed-rooms there will 
be no water in the jugs, or not 
half enough’ for your tub; or the 
particular pair of boots your want to 
wear to-morrow will have been lying 
past unpolished, for a week ; or the 
drawing-room will not have been 
swept out, or perhaps “slavey” will 
have suddenly taken an energetic fit 
of settling, and the whole arrange- 
ment of your natty writing-table 
will have been curiously douleversé. 
All these little desagrémens, however, 
are as nothing to one which we know 
of as having happened this winter. 
The “family circle” were quietly 
reading, drawing, working, and what 
not, in the sa/on one night, when 
suddenly a fearful crash was heard, 
followed by a perfect avalanche of 
other little crashes, and cries of 
“Oh, mon Dieu! mon Dieu f” Every- 
body rushed to the dining-room— 
and —‘‘Oh! what a wreck was 
there!” The worthy cook had 
pulled the china press down upon 
her head! The head (luckily for 
her) was not broken ; but almost all 
the breakfast-—and not a few of the 
dinner things (unluckily for her em- 
ployers) were in a wild heap of frag- 
ments, while, to make matters worse, 
ladies, eager to assist, were draggling 
their dresses in the contents of 
mustard and jam-pots ! 

But the best way to treat such a 
misadventure is, philosophically, to 
laugh it off, and so have a good joke 
for your money. Don’t you laugh 
in fits when there is a tray full of 
crockery smashed put on the stage ? 
It’s hard to say why you laugh, or 
what there is to laughat. The odds 
are, you are laughing at another's 
mishap. Then be consistent. Laugh 
at your own! Crying won’t cure it, 
Keep tears for really serious occa- 
sions. And, God knows, there are 
enough of these in every one’s life ! 
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We ought to be ashamed to complain, 
because, on our bed of roses, there 
chances to be a crumpled leaf or 
two, or because we happen to get a 
thorn in our fingers now and then ! 
Let us be thankful that we have 
roses to lie down upon, even though 
we do, now and then, get a prick or 
a rub. 

We have wandered, however, from 
the “maids of all work.” These 
young ladies are to be hired at prices 
varying from twenty to forty francs a 
month. The chances are that those 
who ask the highest wages will be 
too grand to take a turn at every- 
thing. (One of these damsels re- 
cently informed us that she could not 
“laver les vaisseaux,” because the water 
would hurt her hands!) Select, if 
you get the chance, a strong, willing 
girl at a low wage. Have patience 
with her, and train her; and then at 
the end, when she is “worth her 
salt,” raise her wages, if you have a 
mind. If you have not, be, at any 
rate, prepared to be deserted some 
day at an hour’s notice by this 
“finished article,” and to have your 
own boots to black and beds to 
make, Crede experto! You can hire 
a good servant at 25 francs a month 
(equivalent to £12 a year) she pay- 
ing for her own wine and washing. 
To some English economists this 
would seem plenty, zthouta “ rise.” 
But be it remembered that the season 
here lasts but for half the year ; and, 
moreover, that a girl who is parlour- 
maid, scullery-maid, house-maid, and 
“boots,” in one, gives good value 
for the money, if she has to wait on 
a large family ! A nursemaid expects 
at least 30 francs, although her work 
is easier. She wears a wondrously 
smart cap, all ribbons and _ lace. 
Perhaps that’s why ! 

In order to market and shop with 
economy, the visitor to Hyéres must 
go about at first from shop to shop, 
so as to make sure of the proper 
prices. English groceries are to be 
had at Mrs. Patterson’s and else- 
where. The bread is excellent ; and 
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if you hold your own with your 
butcher, he will supply you with 
good meat, which, although it will 
cost you 10d. to 11¢.a pound all 
the year round, will, as we have 
already hinted, go further in a French 
than in an English cuisine. We 
should not omit to add that there 
are English pharmacies at Hyétres, 
and one long-established English 
doctor (Dr. Griffith), together with 
another, lately arrived, Dr. Pickering. 
Dr. Griffith, bears the enviable dis- 
tinction of a French decoration for 
distinguished medical services with 
the ambulances during the recent 
war. The Rev. P. L. Singer is the 
English chaplain, and Messrs, Patter- 
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son and Fellon act as bankers for the 
English colony. 

We must not further extend the 
limits of this article, else might we 
note much that is of interest in and 
around Hyéres, especially the charms 
of Costabelle, a nest of villas and 
pensions in a pine-forest near the 
sea, and on the sheltered side of the 
“*Montayne des Oiseaux.” In what 
we have already said (and said most 
disinterestedly), we trust we shall 
have shown the reader that there are 
other winter quarters to be found on 
the Riviera, besides Cannes, Nice, 
and Mentone, without the trouble, 
risk, or expense of going, pioneer 
fashion, further eastward. 
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THE popular, presumedly-pious, and 
let us not fear to add, absurd, and 
to some extent mischievous fallacy, 
that murder willalways out, hasnever, 
perhaps,been expressed in morefelici- 
tous verbiage than by Daniel Webster, 
the great American orator and states- 
man. Speaking of an exciting murder, 
he says, “A thousand eyes turn at 
once to explore every man, every 
thing, every circumstance connected 
with the time and place ; a thousand 
ears catch every whisper ; a thousand 
excited minds dwell on the scene, 
shedding all their light, and ready to 
kindle the slightest circumstance into 
a blaze of discovery.” This is quite 
true ; but those thousand ears, eyes, 
minds would have been needlessly 


excited, theirlight shed upon slightest 
circumstance not in the least required 
to kindle a blaze of discovery, if that 
which immediately follows from the 
same eloquent lips were true :— 

“ Meantime the guilty soul cannot 


keep its own secret. It is false to 
itself, or rather, it feels an irresistible 
impulse of conscience to be true to 
itself; it labours under its guilty 
possession, and knows not what to 
do with it. The human heart was 
not made for the residence of such 
an inhabitant. It finds itself preyed 
on by a torment which it dares not 
acknowledge to God or man. A 
vulture is devouring it, and it can ask 
no sympathy or assistance either from 
heaven or earth. The secret which 
the murderer possesses soon comes 
to possess him; and like the evil 
spirits of which we read, it overcomes 
him, and leads him whithersoever it 
will. He feels it beating at his heart, 
rising to his throat, demanding dis- 
closure ; he thinks the whole world 
sees it in his face, reads it in his 
eyes, and almost hears its workings 


in the very silence of his thoughts. 
It has become his master ; it betrays 
his discretion ; it breaks down his 
courage ; it conquers his prudence. 
When suspicions from without begin 
to embarrass him, and the net of cir- 
cumstances to entangle him, the 
fatal secret struggles with still greater 
violence to burst forth. It must be 
confessed, z¢ wi// be confessed ; there 
is no refuge from confession but 
suicide, and suicide is confession,” 

Very fine, Mr. Daniel Webster! 
but, in its extravagant generalisation, 
false as fine. Of this a hundred, ay,a 
thousand incontestible proofs might 
be given.» Our own immediate experi- 
ence furnishes a painful contradiction 
to the foregoing, witness the barba- 
rous Hoxton murder, and so recently 
the memorable Great Coram Street 
tragedy. These are fresh in our 
recollection ; but I purpose to jot 
down some dozen instances—vivid 
illustrations, all of them, of the im- 
perative necessity, when such a 
terrible crime occurs, of instantly 
searching out and following swiftly 
up any, the faintest clue to the detec- 
tion of the criminal that may present 
itself. 

First, let us take the case of Mrs. 
or Madame Donatti, an elderly 
widowed lady of penurious habits, 
who had for some years resided in 
Doughty Street, Brunswick Square. 
She had not of late kept a servant. 
She was found murdered in the 
passage of her house, and had appa- 
rently mistaken the murderer’s for 
the milkman’s knock, as near the 
corpse were found the fragments of 
a broken milk-jug. No clue to the 
perpetrator of that crime has ever 
been discovered. It was, indeed, 
loosely suggested that a nephew who 
would—she dying intestate—inherit 
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the property, might have been the 
assassin ; but he was not seen to 
enter or leave the house on the after- 
noon of the murder, and not a shred 
of evidence against him or any other 
person has been discoyered. That 
murder remains a “ dead secret.” 
The shocking details of the murder 
of Eliza Davis, the young Welsh 
barmaid at the King’s Arms Wine 
Vaults, Regent’s Park, on the roth 
of May, 1837, may still dwell in the 
memory of many readers. The un- 
fortunate girl had risen at her usual 
time, about six o’clock, and opened 
the house. No noise of struggle, 
no scream of agony, was heard by 
other inmates of the house ; no alarm 
was given, nor suspicion created, till 
a mechanic of the name of Hall 
entered the place for a glass of beer. 
No one was there ; but looking over 
the counter he saw that the floor was 
covered with blood. He immediately 
shouted up the dark staircase for the 
master of the place. The potboy 
first hurries down, and stumbles 


over the dead body of the barmaid 
lying on a mat, to which, with hands 
vainly clasping her throat to stay the 
sanguine torrent in which her life 
was swiftly floating away, she had con- 


trived to crawl. A_ bloody case 
knife was found upon the counter ; 
and from various circumstances it 
was established that the assassin 
must have quietly entered the place, 
asked for something which required 
that the hapless girl should turn 
round with her face from mur- 
derer, and that directly she did so, 
her head must have been seized by 
the hair, and drawn back ; then the 
strong swift drawing of the sharp 
knife across her throat began and 
finished the terrible tragedy in an 
instant of time, in silence unbroken, 
save by the jet of blood splashing 
upon the floor. There were marks 
of the murderer’s dripping fingers 
upon the street-doorpost, as he 
staggered back after accomplishing 
the foul deed, and caught thereat for 
momentary support. There ended 


the 
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all trace of the assassin. No motive 
to the perpetration of the incon- 
ceivably audacious crime, carried out 
on a bright morning in May, could 
be suggested or imagined. No 
robbery was committed. The girl, a 
civil, obliging,well-conducted person, 
had no followers, no known enemy. 
Several men were apprehended, and, 
when liberated, strictly and secretly 
watched for several months—one a 
foreigner residing in Bath—but no- 
thing was discovered that could ftxa 
reasonable suspicion of guilt upon 
either of them, It may be that, 
long ere now, the miscreant has been 
summoned to the bar of Him to 
whom the darkest mysteries are 
visible as in the blaze of noon-day ; 
but here, on earth, the dread, seeth- 
ing secret has not coerced the 
assassin into confessing his guilt ; 
the burden of which he has, or will, 
there can be little doubt, carry to the 
grave, there to be buried out of man’s 
sight for ever. 

The murder of Eliza Grimwood 
excited a most painful interest in the 
public mind. She was singularly- 
beautiful; of the class termed “ un- 
fortunate,” but loathing her way of 
life, which she was in a manner 
coerced into following by her cousin, 
originally a working carpenter, but 
at the time of the murder occupy- 
ing a house in the Waterloo-road, 
twelve doors from the bridge, where 
he offered a mercenary shelter to 
vice. Eliza Grimwood occupied and 
received her friends in, the first floor 
of that house. One of the most 
frequent of her visitors was a foreign 
gentleman, called, by the neighbours 
whose notice he came under, Don 
Whiskerandos, from the luxuriance 
of his whiskers and beard. This 
person, it was observed, invariably 
wore lavender-coloured gloves. The 
same peculiarities—a hairy face and 
lavender gloves — distinguished a 
dethroned potentate, then residing 
in exile in England, for which and 
no. other tangible reason his Serene 
Highness fell under the ban of public 
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suspicion. A few days previous to 
the catastrophe Eliza Grimwood had 
a clear prospect of escaping from 
the loathed life to which circum- 
stances had condemned her. A com- 
mercial traveller, of good mercantile 
position and respectable character, 
had seen, commiserated, fallen deeply 
in love with,the beautiful unfortunate, 
to whom he proposed marriage, His 
offer was accepted, greatly, it was 
said, to the cousin’s chagrin, rage, 
indeed, as also, there was reason to 
believe, in opposition to the jealous 
will of Don Whiskerandos. A day 
was fixed for the ceremony ; late ir 
the evening previous to which Whis- 
kerandos was seen to enter the 
house. He was admitted by the 
cousin. A room on the second floor, 
immediately over Eliza Grimwood’s 
sleeping apartment, was occupied by 
another courtesan, who, as well as 
her companion, heard, at about the 
dead waste and middle of the night, 
a noise as of quarelling below. The 


chamber door was presently opened 
— shut again — and the listeners 
heard the creaking of a man’s step 
as he descended the stairs and pass- 


ed out at the street door. So com- 
mon an incident in that house could 
excite no surprise. It was afterwards 
remembered that Eliza Grimwood’s 
little dog, though a fierce little ani- 
mal in presence of anyone except 
those whom he knew well, did not 
bark ! 

In the morning Eliza Grimwood 
was found, fully dressed, lying on 
the floor (the bed had not been oc- 
cupied) quite dead. A sharp instru- 
ment, a thin poniard it was believed, 
was driven into her heart, and life 
must have been instantly extinct. 
Instead of the escape, poor girl, so 
near as it seemed at hand, from pes- 
tilential, moral death, to hearty, 
hopeful life, she had been hurled 
(because, there can be little doubt, 
of the seeming certainty of that near 
escape, and her fixed resolve to avail 
herself of the blessed chance) -- hurl- 
ed ruthlessly into a terrible eternity, 
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with all her sins broad blown as flush 
as May — unhouseled, unanointed, 
unannealed. 

By the black-bearded foreigner, 
nicknamed Whiskerandos? Few 
doubted that he was the murderer. 
But who was Whiskerandos, so call- 
ed? Where was he to be found? 
None knew. ‘The cousin did not 
know, he said, the foreigner’s name 
—had not the slightest idea where 
he lived, nor to what particular 
foreign nation he belonged. The 
man had always worn his hat pulled 
unusually low down over his face, 
which, with his bushy beard and 
whiskers, would render it almost im- 
possible for a casual observer to 
identify his features should he be 
confronted with the murderer. Cer- 
tainly no one dared to aver that the 
foreign potentate was Whiskerandos. 
That gentleman’s beard and whiskers 
and lavender gloves appeared to be 
those of the presumed assassin ; his 
figure and height about the same; 
but that was-all—and the carpenter- 
cousin swore positively he was not 
the man suspected of the murder. 
The cousin himself—whose name, 
he being still, it is believed, living in 
London, it will be right not to men 
tion—was himself a pprehended on 
suspicion of being the murderer ; in 
support of which suspicion no reason 
could be adduced except that one of 
his shirts was missing. He was of 
course liberated, and all trace of 
Eliza Grimwood’s destroyer has van: 
ished, or at least is but faintly, 
doubtfully, visible to the eye of ima- 
ginative suspicion in the ghostly 
gloom of the past. 

Near Dagenham, Essex, a police- 
man named Clarke was found brut- 
ally murdered on the morning of the 
27th of June, 1846. Nothing trans- 
pired that hinted a suspicion of who 
the murderer or murderers might be, 
till between two or three years since, 
when an old woman, the widow of a 
man named Page, who died peace- 
ably in his bed in 1848, volunteered 
a statement to the effect that a man 
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named Blewet, horsekeeper to Mr. 
Brittain, farmer, proposed, in her 
hearing, to Page, her husband, to go 
out in the night and help him to 
Steal corn from Mr. Brittain’s gran- 
ary. Page assented ; the Policeman 
Clarke chanced to surprise them in 
the commission of the offence, and 
to avoid the inevitable shame and 
punishment, they forthwith murdered 
him. Blewet was taken into custody 
upon the woman’s sworn deposition, 
and committed for trial at the 
Chelmsford Assizes, when Mr. Jus- 
tice Willes decided that the woman 
was labouring under mental delusion, 
and that there was not a tittle of re- 
liable evidence against Blewet, who 
was consequently discharged. That 
murder would not out, even under 
pressure of what appears to be urgent 
extraneous compulsion. 

Will the name of Mrs. Sarah Kelly 
recall to the reader’s mind the atro- 
cious murder of that much talked-of 
lady, in April, 1856, in the broad 
day, on her own estate in West- 
meath, while she was in company 
with her nephew Stephen’s man- 
groom, and talking to a little child ? 
Two fellows dressed in woman’s 
attire, masked, and armed with pis- 
tols, entered the field, marched up 
to the terrified lady, shot at, killed 
her, and walked quietly off again, 
vanishing at once into unknown 
space as far as human ken is con- 
cerned, The consciousness of inex- 
piable guilt may now possibly be 
beating at the villains’ hearts—if they 
have hearts — and rising to their 
throats, but it has not, yet at least, 
burst the seal of their lips. Who 
murdered and robbed Mr. Little at 
the Dublin Station? Who shot in 
his bed, when asleep, in the dead of 
night, Henderson, the farmer ? 

Upon whose head lies the fiendish 
crime perpetrated at Road? Who 
there shed the innocent blood still 
crying vainly from the ground? The 
known circumstances of that foul 
deed are still fresh in the memory of 
the English public; and when cr 
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where, let me ask, was a dreadful 
crime committed under conditions 
more likely to lead to detection? 
the murder of a child in his father’s 
own house—the family with numer. 
ous servants resident therein at the 
time, and yet what, save the vaguest 
conjecture, intimates the assassin ? 

Not one of the individuals accused 
of these crimes, if any confidence 
may be placed in the detective work- 
ing of our judicial machinery, were 
the real culprits. In the first two 
cases it certainly did appear, to sim- 
ple-minded lookers-on, that the fel- 
lows in the dock-entry to the gallows 
were the right men*in their right 
places ; but Justice, by whose award 
we are bound to correct our own 
less-instructed judgments, said—No; 
they were the wrong men in the 
wrong places—and solemn record 
was made that the criminals in those 
instances were not found out. 

I might multiply these examples 
of the failure of justice in the detec- 
tion of murderers to almost any ex- 
tent. But enough having been trans- 
cribed to prove the utter absurdity 
of the mischievous fallacy tricked 
out in Mr. Daniel Webster’s showy 
sentences, and to point out the ne- 
cessity of sparing no effort to facili- 
tate the judicial discovery of such 
revolting crimes, 1 conclude with a 
hasty glance at two cases—the mur- 
der of Mr. Parsons, at Andover, in 
Hampshire, last November five years, 
and that of Madame Féron, whose 
solitary abode was not very far from 
Rennes, in France. Both are dis- 
tinguished by peculiar and startling 
features ; and the French case affords 
solemn warning in a double sense, 

Mr. Parsons, a married man, was 
the chief draper and mercer of that 
quiet little agricultural town—Mr. 
Banks, a respectable exceedingly 
well-to-do innkeeper of the same 
place. His wife, Mrs. Banks, though 
with abundance of money at her com- 
mand, was afflicted, it appears, with 
the not very uncommon mania of 
walking off, when out shopping at 
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drapers’, with more articles than 
she bargained for. She was watched, 
and one of the young men saw her 
place a rich dress under her cloak. 
She was taxed with the offence, 
but allowed to leave the shop, and 
went home in great distress of mind. 
The shopman followed her with the 
goods she had really purchased. 
These she paid for, and offered a 
half-sovereign (which was declined) 
to the shopman as hush-money. She 
also expressed a strong wish for a 
private interview with Mr. Parsons 
—a message which the shopman 
delivered. Two or three evenings 
afterwards Mr. Parsons put on his 
great-coat—the weather being bitterly 
cold—and told Mrs. Parsons he was 
going to the post-office, which was 
a few doors off only. She never saw 
him in life again. ‘The next morning 
one of the shopmen, on taking his 
customary morning walk in the im- 
mediate environs of the town, dis- 
covered under a rude shed the lifeless 
body of his master, whose head had 


been battered in a shocking manner 
—the first and deadliest blows, it 
was conjectured, having been dealt 
from behind with a large ashen club. 
This club was part of a young ash- 


tree growing near the spot. The 
assassin, whoever he was, had cut 
off the top part of the ashling, and 
replanted it so that no gap in the 
hedge might be visible. ‘The watch 
of the murdered man was in his fob, 
and his money safe. Inquiry elicited 
the following facts:—That about 
half an hour after Mr. Parsons left 
his house, piercing screams were 
heard in the direction of the shed, 
accompanied by the ¢iud of heavy 
blows, as if a carpet was being 
beaten. The sounds quickly ceased ; 


and those who had heard them. 


thought so little of the matter that 
they made no search, and the cir- 
cumstance passed from their minds 
till recalled by the discovery of the 
body. It was also distinctly brought 
out that Banks and his wife were 
seen walking hurriedly towards An- 
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dover from the direction of the shed 
a few minutes after the screams and 
blows ceased. 

They were both arrested, and, 
spite of the ingenious pleading of 
Mr. Poland the barrister, specially 
retained for the prisoners, were com- 
mitted to the Hants assize —the 
husband charged with the wilful 
murder of Parsons, the wife as an 
accessory before the fact. 

Well, justice, spite of appearances, 
had blundered again—seized the 
wrong persons! ‘This murder, it was 
found, would zof out. The Hants 
Grand Jury ignored the bill against 
both prisoners, and they were set at 
liberty. Mrs. Banks gave birth whilst 
in gaol toa daughter, but the hus- 
band and wife never lived together 
again, and both left that part of 
England. Neither at the time nor 
since has a shadow of suspicion 
rested upon any other person ; and 
the murderer or murderers, whoever 
he or they may be, are still at large, 
unscathed of justice. He or they, it 
is established by the authority of the 
Hants Grand Jury, have not been 
found out ;—have neither confessed 
the crime verbally nor by suicide. 

The French case is a shocking, 
deplorable one. Madame Féron was 
the aged miserly relict of a pros- 
perous farmer living alone at a soli- 
tary farmhouse about three leagues 
distant from Rennes. A charwoman 
came for an hour or two daily to do 
the scrubbing and coarser work of 
the house. Madame Féron was not 
only known to be possessed of a 
considerable annual income, but of 
a large sum in roudeaux of Napoleons, 
which she kept under lock and key 
in the house. This last fact was at 
least known to Jeannette Morlaix, 
and Pierre Dubois, an itinerant clock- 
maker, whose poor home and shop 
were at Rennes. He was given to tat} 
tle when in the least excited by drink, 
and had been more than once heard 
to gleefully relate how frightened 
Madame Féron looked when he, one 
day entering her house suddenly, 
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without knocking,surprised herkneel- 
ing before an opened chest, gloating 
over her golden treasure. It was 
Pierre's custom to call at Madame 
Féron’s regularly when returning from 
his rounds on the first Monday in 
every alternate month to see to the 
correct time-keeping of her clock. 
Now, early on the day following the 
Monday in August, when he should 
have called at Madame Féron’s—did 
in fact call, it was asserted and fully 
believed—the aged lady was found 
stark-dead !--murdered—-mangled in 
a dreadful manner. Though con- 
siderably above’ sixty, she was a 
strong-limbed, powerful, courageous 
woman, and had, it was evident, 
struggled fiercely for her life. 
The chest was plundered of the 
youleaux of gold, and some silver 
spoons and other articles of plate 
were missing. The alarm was given, 
a commissary of police arrived, and 
a vigorous investigation of all the 
circumstances was commenced on 
the spot. Jeannette Morlaix deposed 
that soon after Madame Féron re- 
turned from church, late in the 
afternoon (she had been to vespers, 
it being the festival of the Assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin), she, 
Jeannette, left the house and pro- 
ceeded homewards. Her dwelling 
was about half a league distant from 
Madame Féron’s. She had not pro- 
ceeded very far, about ten minutes’ 
distance perhaps, when she saw 
Pierre Dubois walking towards the 
house. He did not pass near to her, 
and from the direction in which he 
came she did not see his full face, 
but she was positive it was he. He 
was dressed as usual, and carried 
under his arm a tinkling German 
clock, as he almost always did. 
Jeannette also saw him lift the door- 
latch and pass into the house. That 
was all she knew. In reply to the 
questions of the commissary, she 
said that Pierre Dubois usually 
atrived at about the same hour. 
Madame Feéron’s place was the last 
an his day’s round, and when Dubois 
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left he went straight away towards 
Rennes. 

For Rennes the commissary and 
his men forthwith galloped off, and 
learned that Pierre Dubois had not 
been home all night; that his half- 
distracted wife had not seen, nor 
heard of him since he left early the 
previous day to proceed on his 
accustomed round, 

Leaving two gendarmes in the 
place to secure Dubois if he should 
make his appearance, and meanwhile 
to prevent the wife or either of the 
children from holding communica- 
tion with anyone, the commissary 
hurried away to organise a hunt after 
the absconded assassin and robber. 
The search,though vigorously pressed, 
proved fruitless: no tidings could be 
heard of the clockmaker, and it was 
beginning to be feared he might 
have succeeded in escaping from 
France with his booty, when, late 
in the evening, who should walk 
into the house but the culprit him- 
self! His clothes were torn, dirty, 
stained with blood in more than one 
place—he himself seeming to be half 
stupified, like a person just recover- 
ing from a long-continued debauch. 
He was of course instantly taken 
into custody and hurried off to 
gaol. No gold or silver was found 
upon him, but in one of his pockets 
several torn fragments of vouleaur 
paper were found. When questioned 
the next day by a Juge d’Instruction, 
be delivered himself of a cock-and- 
bull story, in effect and substance as. 
follows :— 

About noon of the day on which 
he left home, he was on his return 
towards Madame Féron, when, at 
about a couple of leagues from her 
house, two men in blouses came up 
with him in a solitary part of the 
road. ‘They were riding, and offered 
to take him up. ‘Theday was sultry ; he 
was tired, and gladly accepted theinvi- 
tation. He was thirsty too, his own 


flask of thin wine was nearly empty, 
and he almost emptied at a draught 
that which one of the men offered 
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him. An irresistible drowsiness ale 
most immediately seized him; he 
lay down in the bottom of the charette 
and remembered nothing more till, 
awakening to confused consciousness, 
he found {himself lying on the grass 
in a place he could not recognise, 
with the moon and stars shining 
brilliantly overhead. He had a 
blouse on; and he could nowhere 
see his clock. He had a dim recol- 
lection of some one trying, by shak- 
ing and shouting in his ear, to rouse 
him; vainly so. His throat was 
parched, and feeling for his flask, he 
found it much fuller than he had sup- 
posed it to be, took a long pull there- 
at, and again fell into a leaden slum- 
ber. When he next awoke, the sun 
was high in heaven ; he had his own 
clothes on again—no blouse ; but 
the clock and what silver money he 
had were certainly gone. The flask, 


too, was empty, and he was fain to 
slack his thirst at a rivulet close by. 
Rousing himself by a great effort, 
making inquiry as he came along 


the road to Rennes, he managed at 
last to reach his home as before stat- 
ed. He denied, with the most 
natural assumption of truthfulness, 
that he had been at Madame Féron’s 
house on the Monday afternoon, or 
at any hour of the day, and when 
confronted with Jeannette Morlaix 
—whom he knew to be a singularly 
truthful honest person, and who per- 
sisted she Aad seen him go’into the 
house with the tinkling German clock 
under his arm—he affected to be 
altogether confounded, and assumed 
a manner and expression as if he 
bewilderedly half believed that he 
must have been walking, talking—- 
murdering folk, during a delirious, 
drunken dream. As to the spots of 
blood upon his clothes, that circum- 
Stance he could not in any way ac- 
count for. Of course, such a jumble 
of absurdities did not obtain a mo- 
ment’s credence. The general belief 
appears to have been, that, after 
murdering Madame Féron and pos- 
sessing himself of the rouldeaux and 
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plate (the German clock, I should 
have mentioned, was found in the 
room where the murder had been 
committed), he started across the 
country by unfrequented paths, in- 
tending to escape from France ; that 
he had drank himself dead drunk 
with brandy, taken, as was known, 
from Madame Féron’s, and in that 
state had himself been robbed of 
every valuable about him. Reco- 
vered from his debauch—finding 
himself stripped of every thing, desti- 
tute of the means of escape, he had 
determined to boldly face accusation 
with thosetransparentliesin hismouth,. 

The result was, Pierre Dubois’ 
conviction, by a unanimous jury, of 
Wilful Homicide and Robbery, his 
condemnation to death by the guil- 
lotine, and the execution of the sen- 
tence. 


The following summer M. Saint 
Foin, a highly respectable citizen at 
Rennes, returned from Martinique, 
to which island he had hastily de- 
parted in August of the previous year. 
Pierre Dubois had been well-known 
to him—had for years regulated M. 
Saint Foin’s clocks ; and no sooner 
did that gentleman hear the story and 
tragic fate of the poor clockmaker, 
than he hurried away to the Procu- 
reur-Général in a state of extreme 
agitation. Dubois had himself been 
murdered — judicially: there could 
be no doubt of the terrible fact. On 
the 15th of August, the grand Catho- 
lic Festival as previously stated, M, 
Saint Foin, a bachelor gentleman, 
after attending high mass in the 
Cathedral, had left Rennes on horse- 
back, his immediate destination be- 
ing a friend’s house about ten leagues 
distant. He intended to remain 
there for the night, and early on the 
following day proceed by railway to 
Paris, thence to Havre de Grace, 
from which port he should sail for 
Martinique, where his only brother, 
also a bachelor, had recently died, 
and bequeathed to him, M. Saint 
Foin, the whole of a considerable 
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property. He took a short cut, be- 
ing in haste, to his friend’s house, 
and at an-out-of-the-way place, as 
described by poor Dubois, about 
seven leagues from Rennes, and 
perhaps over that distance from Ma- 
dame Féron’s habitation, saw Dubois 
lying on the grass dead drunk, as it 
seemed. He had on a blouse, and 
neither the peculiar cap he was acs 
customed to wear, nor the German 
clock he usually carried about with 
him, were to be seen. -A wine-flask 
nearly full was lying close by him. 
M. Saint Foin dismounted, and vainly 
endeavoured by rudely shaking and 
bawling at the drowsy drunkard to 
awaken him. He was at a loss what 
to do—for he had a regard for hon- 
est Dubois—when fortunately a man 
of the labouring class, and wearing a 
blouse of the same colour as that 
which Dubois had on, came in view, 
walking towards them. M. Saint 
Foin asked him if he would for a suf- 
ficient recompense wait by the sleep- 
ing man till he should wake, and, if 
it was necessary to do so, see him 
safely to Rennes. The man willing- 
ly agreed. M. Saint Foin presented 
him with a five-franc piece, remount- 
ed his horse, and proceeded on his 
journey. He had no correspondents 
except in Paris, and had not read or 
heard anything of the Pierre Dubois 
affair till his return that day to 
Rennes. 

The time at which M. Saint Foin 
had so fallen in with the sleeping 
Dubois was, as nearly as might be, 
upon the stroke of the hour when 
Jeannette Morlaix swore, honestly 
swore, no doubt, that she had seen 
him enter Madame Féron’s house. 
The explanation of the mystery seems 
to beclear enough. ‘The two fellows 
in the charette, whom Dubois had 
met with, were villians who had made 
themselves acquainted with the clock- 
maker’s habits, opportunities, and 
where he might be met with at about 
that time. ‘The wine given to and 
left with him, was no doubt drugged. 
One of the fellows had exchanged 
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his blouse for the clockmaker’s coat, 
and further, disguised by Dubois’ 
peculiar cap and the tinkling German 
clock, had proceeded to Madame 
Féron’s, leaving his comrade in crime 
near Dubois, to watch events. It was 
to this fellow, no question, that M. 
Saint Foin gave the five-franc piece. 
The actual murderer must have re- 
turned with the plunder ; and as it 
was desirable to effectually put justice 
on the wrong scent, Dubois’ coat and 
cap were restored, and the scraps of 
rouleaux paper placed in the unfortu- 
nate man’s pocket. ‘The incredible 
story he would have to tell would be, 
they well knew, treated with scofting 
unbelief. 

It proved so. Justice was be- 
trayed, and, to this day, no clue to 
the discovery of the murderers of 
Madame Féron, and indirectly of 
Pierre Dubois, has been found! 
With this sad story I close the tragic 
calendar of “ Murders that will not 
out.” 

One word in conclusion. I quite 
believe, that, although in many in- 
stances murderers succeed in evading 
the penalty of the law, in concealing 
their guilt from the world, that those 
who thus escape the gallows or 
guillotine often suffer a terrible retri- 
bution even in this world. ‘To most 
of them the sky must be ever after- 
wards iron—the earth, brass, Borne 
down physically and morally by the 
ever- growing burden of their ghastly 
crime, the slightest accident—a mere 
scratch—will be often sufficient to 
inflict the death avoided on the 
scaffold. This is finely expressed by 
the Bastard in Aiug ‘Fohn, address- 
ing Hubert, suspected of Arthur’s 
murder, 


** If thou didst but consent 
To this most cruel act, do but despair ; 
And if thou wantst a cord, the smallest 
thread 
That ever spider twisted from her womb 
Will serve to strangle thee, a rush will be 
A beam to hang thee on. Or wouldst thou 
drown thyself ? 
Put but a little water in a spoon, 
And it shall be as all the ocean— 
Enough to stifle such a villain up.” 
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WILLIAM Ewart GLADSTONE, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, known also 
as an author, was born on the 29th 
December 1809, at Liverpool, and is 
the third son of the late Sir John 
Gladstone, of Fasque, in Kincar- 
dineshire. Sir John Gladstone be- 
longed originally to Leith, but won 
his position and fortune as a mer- 
chant on ’change in Liverpool, and 
lived long enough to see his son a 
Cabinet Minister. William Ewart 
Gladstone received his education at 
Eton and Christ Church College, 
Oxford, at both of which seats of 
learning he acquired considerable 
distinction—taking a double first- 
class degree at the University in 
1831. After the close of his college 
career, Mr. Gladstone travelled on 
the Continent for some time, and on 
his return became, at the early age 
of twenty-three, a candidate for par- 
liamentary honours, being returned 
member for the Duke of New- 
castle’s pocket-borough of Newark. 
The Duke and Mr. Gladstone were 
at this time “ True-Blue and No 
Surrender Tories,” and the young 
politician was not long in the House 
before he showed his ability ; while 
also evincing in some degree a desire 
to form an independent party for 
himself, as Mr. Disraeli tried to do 
some years afterwards. Gladstone’s 
political principles, it is said, early 
received a decided Tory bias through 
the celebrated statesman, Mr. Can- 
ning, being a frequent visitor at the 
house of Sir John Gladstone, at 
Liverpool. ‘That well-known states- 
man was a decided enemy to all in- 
termeddling with those institutions 
which the wisdom and experience of 
preceding generations had built up 
and cemented; but though thus 
eminently Conservative, he was so 


thoroughly ambitious and tenacious 
of place and power, that during his 
political career he made several 
sacrifices of principle to expediency ; 
still it cannot be denied that his 
greatest and chief aim was ever to 
uphold the honour of his country. 

Sir Robert Peel was, at the time 
of Mr. Gladstone’s entry into the 
House, the head of the Tories, and 
as the youthful member possessed 
many of those qualities which Sir 
Robert liked best—their commercial 
origin presenting another bond of 
sympathy—that statesman soon took 
an opportunity of giving Mr. Glad- 
stone a post in the Government, and 
he was made a Lord of the Treasury; 
this was soon after followed by the 
appointment of Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in 1834-1835. 
Mr. Gladstone had not, prior to these 
appointments, done much in the 
House — had made no mushroom 
attempt to gain a prominent position 
as an orator and statesman, and had 
contented himself with but few set 
speeches ; one especially, however, 
on an Irish Church question, made 
some impression on the members, 
Sir Robert Peel’s position in the 
House at this time was not a strong 
one, and his party being defeated 
on several occasions, he resigned in 
April, 1835, and the Whigs were re- 
turned to office. 

In 1838, Mr. Gladstone published 
his first work—7Z%e State in tts rela- 
tion to the Church, in which he flung 
down the gauntlet to heresy, dissent, 
and Erastianism. ‘The success of 
this first literary effort was remark- 
able ; and Maculay, in a review of 
the work, characterised its author 
“as a yotng man of unblemished 
character—the rising hope of those 
stern and unbending Tories,” who, 
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while they adhered to- Peel, yet in 
many points felt bound to differ and 
disagree with him. A more recent 
work, A Chapter of Autobiography 
(1868), was written to repel certain 
charges in regard to recent action 
against the Irish Established Church, 
as being inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples he advocated in his work on 
Church and State, Mr. Gladstone 
in the Chapter of Autobiography, ex- 
plains his early views on the subject, 
while, at the same time, admitting 
that they have, since the year 1838, 
undergone considerable modifica- 
tion, for which he gives reasons, and 
also shows how he retreated from 
an untenable position. “ The book, 
entitled, Zhe State in its Relations 
with the Church,” says Mr. Glad- 
stone, “was printed during the 
autumn of 1838, while I was making 
a tour in the south of Europe, which 
the state of my eyesight had rendered 
it prudent to undertake. Three 
editions of it were published with- 
out textual change ; and in the year 
1841 a fourth, greatly enlarged, 
though in other respects little altered, 
issued from the press... .. The 
distinctive principle of the book was 
supposed to be, that the State had a 
conscience. But the controversy 
really lies not in the existence of a 
conscience in the State, so much as 
in the extent of its range. Few 
would deny the obligation of a 
State to follow the moral law. 
Every treaty, for example, proceeds 
upon it. The true issue was this: 
Whether the State, in its best con- 
dition, has such a conscience as can 
take cognisance of religious truth 
and error ; and, in particular, whether 
the State of the United Kingdom, 
at a period somewhat exceeding 
thirty years ago, was or was not so 
far in that condition as to be under 
an obligation to give an active and 
exclusive support to the established 


religion of the country... .. My 


doctrine was, that the Church, as 
established by law, was to be main- 
tained for its truth: that this was 
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the only principle on which it could 
be properly and permanently up- 
held ; that this principle, if good in 
England, was good also for Ireland ; 
that truth is of all possessions the 
most precious to the soul of man ; 
and that to remove, as I then erro- 
neously thought we should remove, 
this priceless treasure from the view 
and the reach of the Irish people, 
would be meanly to purchase their 
momentary favour at the expense 
of their permanent interests, and 
would be a high offence against our 
own sacred obligations.”—( Ausobio- 
graphy, pp. 14, 15, 19.) Recent 
legislation in regard to the Irish 
Church has shown how much these 
views have been modified. 

Lord Melbourne was Premier in 
1838, and as the Commons displayed 
much dissatisfaction at the adminis- 
trative incapacity of the Government, 
which reached a culmination in 
1841, the Ministry were out-voted 
in an endeavour to effect a modifi- 
cation of the Corn Laws, when Sir 
Robert Peel was once more at the 
head of affairs, a position mate- 
rially strengthened by the general 
election, which shortly after followed, 
resulting in a return of a majority of 
members pledged to support the 
Peel administration. 

Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli 
were about this period of their poli- 
tical careers in some measure rivals 
for the leadership of an important 
section of the Conservative party. 
But there was a difference between 
the Conservatism of the two; that 
of Mr. Gladstone was ecclesiastical, 
logical, and scholastic, while that of 
Mr. Disraeli was feudal, historical, 
and poetical (the basis of the Young 
England Creed). The Toryism of 
Mr. Gladstone, the old Eton and 
University of Oxford man, “the 
double first” and classic, seemed far 
more consonant to English gentle- 
men than that of his rival Disraeli, 
which, as the dandy in Coningsby 
says, “ required a doosed deal of his- 
tory, and all that sort of thing,” 
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while he was neither public school 
nor university man, and thus lacked 
the “hall mark” of the genuine 
metal, That form of Toryism which 
Guizot happily styled “the Toryism 
of the cloister and the manor-house ” 
found a true apostle and exponent 
in Mr, Gladstone ; and, besides, his 
form of Toryism and the principles 
he advocated, had the favour of the 
High Church party—a circumstance 
of inestimable value to him. 

Mr. Gladstone took office again 
when Peel was reinstated, first as 
Vice-President and then as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. In this 
post his commercial knowledge stood 
him good service, and the opinion 
was general that so far as regarded 
him the right man was in the right 
place. Deputations of business men 
who visited him officially found Mr. 
Gladstone fully conversant with 
commercial affairs, and evincing a 
knowledge fully compatible to the 
office he held. In February, 1845, 


however, differences sprang up be- 


tween him and Sir Robert Peel on 
the proposal of the latter to increase 
the endowment to Maynooth. This 
was a recognition of heresy on the 
part of the State to which Mr, Glad- 
stone could not reconcile himself— 
“the cloven foot of expediency 
peeping from under the voluminous 
robes of Conservatism ”—and he 
resigned at once his post in the 
Peel ministry, believing that to sup- 
port a further grant to Maynooth 
would be to violate those principles 
which he advocated in his work on 
Church and State. His resignation 
on this occasion has been termed 
“ Quixotic and austere,” and, though 
strongly remonstrated with for doing 
so, he felt himself to be acting con- 
sistently and honestly. 

The December of the same year 
saw him again in office under Peel, 
as Colonial Secretary, in room of 
Lord Stanley (the late Earl of Der- 
by), who had resigned upon the 
Corn Law question, and while hold- 
ing this post he gave effectual aid to 
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his chief in carrying out that impor- 
tant measure—a measure which was 
the cause of a great schism between 
the Conservative leaders and many 
of their followers. The famine of 
1845 had greatly conduced to the 
change of mind in many of the 
leading ‘Tories regarding the Corn 
Laws, and, though the Peel Cabinet 
split upon the proposal of their 
repeal, Sir Robert’s policy in regard 
to them ultimately triumphed in both 
Houses of Parliament. One conse- 
quence of his support of these 
measures was that the Duke of New- 
castle, for whose pocket borough Mr. 
Gladstone still sat as member, refused 
to allow him again to stand as a 
candidate, and he consequently lost 
both his seat and office. The Duke 
of Newcastle was a stern and unben- 
ding Tory, had been one of the bold- 
est and most consistent opponents 
of Reform and the Corn Laws, and 
claimed, in regard to Newark and 
Gladstone, that “he could do what 
he liked with his own.” Sir Robert 
Peel about the same time resigned, 
and Lord John Russell took office 
as Prime Minister, which post he 
retained till 1851. 

Mr. Gladstone remained out of 
Parliament for two years, but was in 
1847 returned for the University of 
Oxford—* the parliamentary blue- 
ribbon,” as the honour of represent- 
ing this place has been happily 
styled. “The representation of that 
university was, I think,” says Mr. 
Gladstone, in the Axtobiography, 
“stated by Mr. Canning to be to him 
the most coveted prize of political 
life. Iam not ashamed to own that 
I desired it with an almost passionate 
fondness. For besides all the asso- 
ciations it maintained and revived, 
it was in those days an honour not 
only given without solicitation, but, 
when once given, not withdrawn ” 
(p. 36). From the time that he was 
elected for his Alma Mater, till 
1853, Mr. Gladstone attached him- 
self to that section of politicians who 
have been styled Peelites, from their’ 
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adherence to the financial principles 
introduced by Sir Robert Peel. : In 
1850 a visit to Naples revealed a 
tyrannous and atrocious state of 
matters there in regard to those who 
were imprisoned—in part in conse- 
quence of the revolutionary distur- 
bances of 1848 and 1849, and partly 
for having striven for a constitution 
which Ferdinand had promulgated 
andsworn to, but hadagain rescinded, 
—which drew from Mr. Gladstone a 
letter to Lord Aberdeen. The letter 
exposed with much energy and 
eloquence the foulness and spiteful 
malignity of the Neapolitan state 
prosecutions, which had filled the 
galleys with senators and ministers 
of state, and sent half a parliament 
to expiate in chains its trust in a 
Bourbon. This letter of Mr. Glad- 
Stone resulted in a vigorous remon- 
strance in the name of humanity by 
Lord Palmerston to the Neapolitan 
Minister in London, drawing atten- 
tion to the illegality and injustice 
practised by the officers of the 
Government of Naples. At the 
same time Lord Palmerston sent a 
copy of Mr. Gladstone’s letter to the 
various continental sovereigns—thus 
Striving to bring the force “of public 
opinion to bear upon Naples, and 
induce a milder procedure in regard 
to political prisoners, unhappily with- 
out much success. 

Supporting Lord John Russell in 
a general way, Mr. Gladstone voted 
against him in the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Billin 1851; and on Russell’s 
resignation in 1852, when Earl 
Derby was called to office, he re- 
ceived the offer of a post under him, 
which was declined, even though, in 
addition, the leadership in the 
Commons was held out as a bribe. 
At the introduction of the Budget by 
Mr. Disraeli as Derby’s Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Gladstone 
made a vigorous speech against it, 
which had the result of leaving the 
ministry in a minority of nineteen on 
the division, when they at once re- 
signed. Thedownfall of the Derby- 
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Disraeli ministry paved the way for 
the coalition one of Whigs and 
Tories under Lord Aberdeen, when 
Mr. Gladstone was made Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Lord Palmer- 
ston Home Secretary. This latter 
office attracts public attention be- 
yond other similar official positions, 
and has peculiar and extreme diffi- 
culties, being in a measure non- 
political. Social subjects of great 
importance—the repression of crime, 
the removal of causes of danger to 
health and life, and similar questions 
—are those which peculiarly occupy 
the time and attention of the Home 
Secretary; and whatever measures 
that official brings before the House, 
generally receives a fair and impartial 
consideration, altogether indepen- 
dent of party interests. 

The Coalition Ministry under 
Lord Aberdeen was peculiarly rich 
in business and administrative capa- 
city, having in it a happy combination 
of the best men of both the Whig 
and Tory parties ; but it eventually 
fell before the motion for inquiry 
into the state of the army in the 
Crimea, when Lord Palmerston 
succeeded to office. Mr. Gladstone 
retained office under him till the 
proposal to institute the Sebastopol 
Committee—a motion to which he 
was averse, and consequently re- 
signed. He now joined the ranks 
of the Opposition, and, acting along 
with Mr. Cobden in condemnation 
of the conduct of Sir John Bowring 
in China, aided in bringing about 
the downfall of the Palmerstonian 
Government. Earl Derby was again 
Prime Minister, and once more 
offered Gladstone a post, which he 
declined ; but he sat on the minis- 
terial benches, and supported the 
Conservative Reform Bill of the 
time. It is said he had no personal 
reason for rejecting Derby’s offer of 
a place, and that he only declined 


‘because he felt he could not accept 


office without deserting his Peelite 
friends, with whom he had acted so 
long. He accepted a Commissioner- 
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ship to the Ionian Islands, and his 
acceptance of this from the Govern- 
ment of the time occasioned con- 
siderable surprise, but it has been 
said that one reason for it was a 
desire to clear up some disputed 
points in Homeric criticism,—astudy 
to which Mr. Gladstone is devotedly 
attached, and on which he has writ- 
ten largely and eloquently. On his 
return from the Mediterranean, Mr. 
Gladstone still gave his support to 
the Derby Government, and opposed 
Lord John Russell when he moved 
a vote of want of confidence in Earl 
Derby. So strong, indeed, was his 
support of Derby that, when that 
minister had to resign before Rus- 
sell’s motion, his acceptance of office 
under Lord Palmerston, who suc- 
ceeded to the Premiership in 1859, 
was the cause of much severe and 
adverse criticism—provoked not a 
little also by the manifest change in 
Mr. Gladstone’s political views, and 
his definite attachment to the Liberal 
party. In this way he changed sides 


contrarily to the change made by his 
great rival, Mr. Disraeli, who began 
as a Radical, and is now the leader 
and exponent of Conservatism, while 
Mr. Gladstone began as a ‘Tory and 
now stands at the head of the great 


Liberal party. This seems to have 
been the case over and over again 
with others—looking at the matter 
historically, we seerepeated instances 
of the Tory of yesterday becoming 
the Whig of to-day, and the Whig 
of to-day will probably become the 
Liberal of to-morrow. 

Again Chancellor, Mr. Gladstone 
introduced various financial reforms ; 
carried into effect a commercial treaty 
with France, which has been pro- 
ductive of great good to both coun- 
tries ; and successfully removed the 
last fiscal obstacle to the spread of 
knowledge and cheap literature by 
the repeal of the paper duty. On 
the first introduction of this latter 
proposal, after passing through the 
Commons, the House of Lords threw 
out the Bill—a proceeding which Mr. 
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Gladstone characterised as an undue 
interference, and as “the most dan- 
gerous innovation which had been 
attempted in our times.” The inter- 
ference was met and thwarted, how- 
ever, by the Chancellor afterwards 
incorporating the repeal of the paper 
duty in his Budget, and by this 
means it was abolished. All Mr. 
Gladstone’s efforts in the way of 
financial reform have taken invari- 
ably the direction that the increase 
of consumption, which follows the 
reduction of duties, will eventually 
more than compensate the revenue 
of the country for any temporary loss 
which may be sustained. In ac- 
cordance with this belief the reduc- 
tion of duties which was effected by 
Mr. Gladstone during the years he 
held the post of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has never been paralleled. 
Of these reductions, the two best re- 
membered will be that of the paper 
duty and the wine duty ; but a num- 
ber of other commodities were 
cheapened during the same period, 
without inflicting any loss upon the 
revenue from which it did not 
speedily recover. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Budget specch 
for 1860 was considered one of his 
most remarkable efforts. 

The introduction of the financial 
scheme for the year had been for 
some time delayed on account of the 
Chancellor’s illness from bronchitis ; 
but the Budget was finally promised 
for Friday night, and, in the event 
of his still being unable to speak, 
Mr. Cornewall Lewis was to act for 
him. ‘The House was crowded on 
the evening appointed, long before 
the usual hour, with anxious expec- 
tant hearers. Mr. Gladstone came, 
but from his wearied and exhausted 
appearance it was feared that he 
would break down, and that his 
voice would fail. His wife an- 
xiously looked down upon him from 
the ladies’ gallery, while his medical 
adviser sat, watch in hand, close by 
under the gallery, keeping a steady 
observation of the Chancellor as he 
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‘stood at the table delivering his 
wonderful speech, with his usual box 
of papers beside him. For four long 
hours did the House listen to his 
noble and beautiful voice, which 
never faltered or wavered, clothing 
facts and figures with flowers of rhe- 
toric, till he concluded with a pero- 
ration which has hardly ever, if ever, 
been equalled in the House. ‘The 
effect was great in Parliament, while 
throughout the country there was a 
general feeling of admiration and 
delight. Mr. Gladstone’s Financial 
Statements for 1853, 1860, 1863, 
and 1864, with other speeches, have 
since been published by Murray, of 
London. 

Lord Palmerston continued in 
office for some years, and his was 
certainly one of the most popular 
governments which the country had 
known far many years, but his health 
was gradually failing, and much of 
the business of the country was tran- 
-sacted through his Chancellor, Mr. 
Gladstone. Though his government 
‘was thus popular, yet Lord Palmers- 
ton had several severe contests with 
the opposition in the House, the 
‘most critical of which was that of the 
Dano-German question, but, with 
his usual good-fortune, when the 
division came on, Lord Palmerston 
had a majority of nineteen, and this 
may be said to be the last attack 
which seriously imperilled his go- 
vernment. The election of 1865 
returned a majority of members 
pledged to support Lord Palmerston, 
but Mr. Gladstone’s advanced opi- 
nions at this time cost him the seat 
he valued so highly, being defeated 
at Oxford ; he was, however, soon 
after returned for South Lancashire, 
and this latter he also lost in 1868 
for similar reasons. 

Before Parliament could assemble 
for business, Lord Palmerston died, 
when Lord John Russell was called 


to be Premier, Mr. Gladstone being - 


leader in the Commons, with a 
majority of seventy. But this ma- 
jority was gradually disintegrated— 
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their heart was seemingly not in 
their work—and before midsummer 
the government was in a minority in 
committee upon the Reform Bill. 
On their resignation, Earl Derby, 
with Mr, Disraeli as Chancellor, 
again assumed the power, and they 
had the questionable honour, after 
the failure of many previous attempts, 
of passing a Reform Bill, which was 
considered obnoxious by many mem- 
bers of Parliament, even of their own 
party. But the election which fol- 
lowed—in which Mr, Gladstone was 
returned for Greenwich—produced 
so large areturn of members pledged 
to support Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
that Mr. Disraeli did not wait till 
Parliament met for a condemning 
vote, but resigned his post as Prime 
Minister, to which he had succeeded 
on the retirement of Earl Derby 
through illness. When Mr. Disraeli 
thus placed his resignation in the 
hands of Her Majesty, he advised 
the sending for Mr. Gladstone, to 
fill the office of Prime Minister, 
and this post he still holds. 

The progress of legislation, under 
Mr. Gladstone, has more than ful- 
filled the expectations of the Liberal 
party. The disendowment and dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church 
was followed soon after by the Irish 
Land Act, a part of the policy the 
Liberals have long insisted on—of 
endeavouring to clear away every 
grievance on the part of Ireland. 
The Education Act for England was 
the next great step forward; and 
again, in the next session, came the 
Army Regulation Bill, abolishing the 
Purchase system ; and the next ses- 
sion brought another Bill improving 
the army organisation. The Scotch 
Education Bill and the Ballot came 
next. The Liberals had long tried 
to gain this last, and after many 
years of fruitless efforts it was won ; 
but whether it will prove to be all 
effective for the purposes intended 
can only be shown by a general elec- 
tion. ‘Those few isolated examples 
where it has been in operation cer- 
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tainly speak well for its ultimate 
success, a great improvement having 
been shown in respect to the quiet- 
ness and order at the elections. 


Throughout his long political 
career, Mr. Gladstone has published 
various works, besides those inciden- 
tally mentioned in the preceding 
sketch. Along with Lord Lyttleton, 
he published avolume of Zrans/ations 
from Greek and Latin poets. One 
of Mr. Gladstone’s later renderings 
in this way has been considered 
worthy of high praise, a rhyming 
Latin version of that beautiful hymn, 
Rock of Ages. Tis thorough mastery 
of the Italian language is well shown 
by his having delivered a speech of 
three hours’ length, “in faultless 
Italian ;” but from that language he 
alsu,in 1851, translated and published 
Signor Farini’s book on Zhe Roman 
State from 18t5 to 1850, as well as 
other works. Another work of his 
is a critical review of Accé Homo, 
published first in Good Words, and 
afterwards in a separate form. Some 
years ago was issued the Chapter of 
Autobiography,which we have already 
referred to, and was written chiefly 
to justify his change of opinion in 
regard to the relations of Church 
and State. Of his other literary 
works, it would take up too much 
space to notice at length; two of 
the principal ones, however, it would 
be an injustice to overlook. These 
are, Homer and the Homeric Age, 
published in 1858, principally a refu- 
tation of those critics who assert that 
Homer and his //iad are both alike 
legendary ; the other is Fuventus 
Mundi; the Gods and Men in the 
fTeroic Age (1869), “ mainly the pro- 
duction of the two recesses of 1867 
and 1868”—leisure has not often 
been put to better use. This work 
is in some respects a continuation 
of Homer and the Homeric Age, and 
gives many proofs of earnest research 
and scholar-like ability. Mr. Glad- 
stone is evidently an enthusiast in 
all subjects relating to Greece, for, 
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prior to these two works, bearing 
directly on the great poet of that 
country, he delivered an address as 
Rector of Edinburgh University on 
“The Place of Ancient Greece in 
the Providential Order of the Worid,” 
displaying much knowledge of, and 
intimate acquaintance with, his sub- 
ject, and this address when published 
went through several editions. 

As a debater, Mr. Gladstone has 
no superior in the House, and since 
the death of the late Earl Derby— 
the Demosthenes of Parliament— 
there is not his equal as an orator; 
his manner is gentlemanly, and 
his voice musical and agreeable. 
For many years his speeches were 
almost incessant—night after night, 
and often repeatedly—the same 
night ; and he is said to be some- 
what verbose occasionally. One 
Member of the Commons said that 
** Mr. Gladstone could not say that 
twice six were twelve, but he would 
say that twice six multiplied by three 
minus thirty plus six were twelve.” 
The Quarterly Review \ately hit off 
this peculiarity of Mr. Gladstone by 
contrasting him with the late Lord 
Palmerston :—“‘ Supposing each Mi- 
nister was asked what day the session 
would be over, the Viscount would 
reply that it was the intention of Her 
Majesty to close the Session on the 
18th of August. Mr. Gladstone 
would possibly premise that, inas- 
much as it was for Her Majesty to 
decide upon the day which would be 
most acceptable to herself, it was 
scarcely compatible with parliamen- 
tary etiquette to ask her Ministers to 
anticipate such decision ; but, pre- 
suming that he quite understood the 
purport of the Right Honourable 
gentleman’s question, of which he 
was not entirely assured, the com- 
pletion of the duties of the House of 
Commons, and the formal termina- 
tion of the sittings of the Legislature, 
being two distinct things, he would 
say, that her Majesty’s Ministers had 
represented to the Queen, that the 
former would probably be accom- 
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plished about the 18th of August, 
and that such day would not be un- 
favourable for the latter ; and, there- 
fore, if the Sovereign should be 
pleased to ratify that view of the 
case, the day he had named would 
probably be that inquired after by 
the right honourable gentleman.” 
Mr. Gladstone is a statesman of 
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whom his country may well be 
proud, for the good and true prin- 
ciples which overrule all his actions, 
as well as for his scholarship, his 
earnest eloquence, his religious 
nature, his great industry and ca- 
pacity, and whom all may wish a 
long and successful career. 
W. T. D. 


HILL. 


TuE changes that have been, O stedfast Tor! 


Affect not thee. 


Thy wolf-infested sides 


Hindered the Briton ; made the Roman pant, 
Heard Saxon maledictions, and opposed, 

To Norman force, a steep impediment. 

But thou dost stand, an everlasting hill, 
Though Briton, Saxon, Norman, are no more. 
Under thy shadow grew that mighty Fane, 

The music of whose bells through centuries 
Wrapped thee in silvery, solemn sound ; whose power 
Shaped thee in terraces, and crowned thy brow 
With sacred stones—an altar in the clouds. 
Mapped at thy feet, its glories were beheld 

By mounting pilgrims, till a strong bad hand 
Stifled, upon thy heights, its latest chief, 

And fed rapacious mouths with holy spoil. 
Ruin befell; but not on thee befalls 


Ruin or waste. 


Through all the ages, thou, 


Solid, immovable, in storm and calm, 


Dost watch Time’s trivial changes. 
5 


Forest-clothed 


In British swamp, reflected in the wave, 
Surmounting lordly parks, or draped as now 
With comely green in cattle-haunted plains, 


Thy majesty remains. 


And at thy feet, 


We, the small pageant of an hour, perform . 
Our little part ; mount upward, now and then 

To thy tall summit, for a breath of air, 

A wider glance ; and then—are seen no more. 


Glastonbury. 


T. M. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY CUMBERFORD’S PROTEGE,” 


“THE RECTOR’S WIFE,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


Outs1DE the barriers of Paris, and a 
short distance on the road to La 
Chapelle, resided a young girl named 
Mademoiselle Jeannette Latour. 
She was the last of one of the old 
families whom the “great revolu- 
tion” had swept away. Father, 
mother, two brothers, and an elder 
sister, had all fallen before the rul- 
ing power. The fatal guillotine had 
devoured them all ; and in the pell- 
mell burials which were given in 
those days, it was not granted to 
their surviving friends, if any such 
there were, to know even the exact 
spot where the executed ones had 
been thrown to rest. And perhaps 
Jeannette would not have escaped, 
for, of course, like the rest of her 
family, she was guilty of “caste,” 
but that she happened to be then 
staying at a convent situated some 
short distance from the capital. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive 
what the feelings of a young girl 
must have been who found herself 
thus left alone in the wide, wide 
world. She might probably have 
had blood-relatives somewhere in all 
France, but she was ignorant of 
them, and her family, who might 
have informed her, were all silent 
and gone. Indeed, it was only ina 
vague way that Jeannette had heard 
of the massacre of her family ; for in 
those days of terror there were no 
formal notifications given to sur- 
vivors of the deaths that transpired. 
The missing were presumed to be 
amongst the dead, 


WIitlAA 


It was just as the dynasty of 
Napoleon Bonaparte had succeeded 
the more terrible reign of Robespierre 
and his confederate slaughterers— 
when the hopes of decimated Paris 
gathered renewed confidence from 
the well-known abilities of the Con- 
queror—that Jeannette became an 
inmate of Madame Boutfleur’s es- 
tablishment. The lady was a mil- 
liner ; and Jeannette, who had re- 
ceived her education at the convent, 
had been introduced by the principal 
to Madame Boutfleur, when it was 
understood that her relatives had 
fallen before the guillotine, so as to 
find the young girl some employ- 
ment while she made up her mind 
finally as to taking the veil. This 


parents ; but Jeannette was not so 
unworldly as the spiritual Superior 
could have desired, and seemed very 
unwilling to quit the world, although 
its cruelty had left her friendless and 
unprovided for in it. 

Besides, she had some hope, 
though it was faint, that a// her 
family might not have perished, and 
that some day she might yet dis- 
cover a sister or a brother, or per- 
haps both, who might have succeed- 
ed in flying from France during its 
days of death. So Jeannette had 
perseveringly declined to accede to 
the wishes of the Superior, and felt 
happy to be installed with Madame 
Boutfleur. 

Jeannette’s education at the Nun- 


_ nery had embraced lessons in needle- 
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work and embroidery, and the vari- 
ous descriptions of fancy-work for 
which the fair inhabitants of the 
cloister have ever been famed ; so 
that she was gladly received by 
Madame Boutfleur as a real acquisi- 
tion to her establishment. 

It was a private house which the 
lady occupied, as her business was 
exclusively through connection. But 
she had a good run, and employed 
several hands ; amongst whom Jean- 
nette felt happy, meeting with a 
sympathy of spirits and feelings so 
congenial and true. 

‘There were but few in those days 
in Paris, who had not to lament the 
death of some relation by the un- 
sparing guillotine. More than one 
of the little group of work-girls at 
Madame Boutfleur’s were thus quali- 
fied to feel for Jeannette. But when 
they heard her sad story, that she 
was alone in the world, that not one 
relative had been spared to her, they 
wept over her hard fate, and seemed 
unanimously to study her comfort. 

Jeannette was pretty and interest- 
ing. Her features were neither 
classic nor strictly regular. Her 
nose was indeed rather inclined to 
turn upwards. But then there was 
an innocence, a sincerity, a child- 
like devotion about her, which is 
sure to touch the heart more or less. 
And over this there was a tinge of 
sorrow, which, no doubt, had arisen 
from her lone situation in the world ; 
and which so generally prevailed, 
that those who were interested in her 
felt glad when at any time they 
could aid in dispersing it. She was 
very fair, so fair that the blue veins 
showed through the transparency of 
her delicate skin. It might have 
been thought that she was constitu- 
tionally ill, but it was not so, she was 
only delicate and spiritual—a human 
being made to love and to be be- 
loved. She was the snow drop of 
her family which the winter had 
spared. 

When at work, she would often sit 
and muse over the probability of 
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possessing in the future either a bro- 
ther or sister, until the tears of love 
and sadness fell abundantly from her 
pure blue eyes. Just sixteen years 
of age, her heart yearned for an ob- 
ject upon which to expend its gener- 
ous love, and in her innocence, she 
believed that a sister or brother 
would afford that object. And then 
in the privacy of her heart she would 
—not curse—but appeal to the 
Almighty to judge those righteously 
who had thus left her solitary in life. 

Madame’ bBoutfleur had _ one 
daughter—the offspring of an ill-as- 
sorted marriage—to cheer her in her 
widowhood. Her husband had been 
killed in one of the street frays in 
Paris during the days of bloodshed, 
He had been an admirer of the Re- 
public, and had hoped to reap ad- 
vantages from the national scramble 3 
but like many others, he had perish- 
ed in the terrible méée. 

This young lady was two years 
older than Jeannette, and had been 
for some short time engaged to her 
cousin, Louis Rapin, who was en- 
gaged in one of the public offices. 
It was a proposed match of conve- 
nience to some extent, although the 
young people appeared to have taken 
to it voluntarily. He was tall and 
gentlemanly, of dark complexion, 
hazel eyes, and a joyous tempera- 
ment. He was a general favourite 
with the girls at Madame Boutfleur’s, 
and often spent his evenings in their 
midst. Like every one else, he be- 
came much interested in the fair 
young orphan. But as he found that 
he was jealously watched by his be- 
trothed and her mother, he paid her 
little marked attention, 

“Poor child !” said Madame Bout- 
fleur, “like many others, the unfor- 
tunate events of late years have 
doomed her to a life of labour. But 
we hope to give her a good start in 
life.” 

“Unless she decides to enter a 
cloister, mamma,” added the younger 
lady, with a tinge of bitterness, 

She had added this out of policy, 
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that her lover might cherish no 
serious thoughts of Jeannette had 
she made any impression upon him. 

Neither her mother nor daughter 
had thought of the danger they were 
running when they first agreed to 
receive the orphan. It was short- 
sighted in them, but the most prudent 
are sometimes indiscreet. Nor had 
their fears arisen until Louis had 
been detected by his betrothed in 
regarding Jeannette with some of 
those stealthy glances which only 
lovers give. 

The truth is, that Jeannette had 
so greatly improved in her appear- 
ance since quitting the convent, and 
assuming with her new wardrobe 
some of the world’s ornaments and 
fashions, that she might be said to 
have broken her part of the contract ; 
for Madame Boutfleur had decidedly 
bargained to receive a simple, quiet 
girl, whereas she was now really 
charming : and the shade of melan- 
choly remaining on her features, was 
of that kind which seems to enlist 


the sympathies of every generous 
mind. 

But Jeannette thought little of 
herself. She felt so grateful for every 


kindness shown her. And she so 
unremittingly strove to please all, 
that it was quite unintentional on her 
part, when she touched the heart of 
Louis. She had only behaved towards 
him as she invariably did to all; 
but then man’s heart cannot resist 
such powerful although undesigned 
assaults. 

Madame Boutfleur fairly wished 
that Jeannette had never entered her 
establishment, if she were to create 
a disruption betwixt Louis and her 
daughter. She even contemplated 
discharging her. But then she felt 
that such a step might cause even 
greater difficulty, now that she had 
met Louis. And besides, it is not 
usual for young ladies to underrate 
their own attractions. And so it 
was with Marianne,—she was too 
proud to allow that she had any fear 
of being supplanted by the orphan ; 
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for she was really a dashing girl, 
the very extreme in appearance to 
the unpretending girl who seemed 
likely to prove a rival, 

Marianne, however, soon grew to 
hate, if she had before despised, 
Jeannette. She had regarded heras 
an enemy ; for what greater enemy 
can any young lady have than the 
girl who threatens to steal away her 
lover. But Jeannette was unsus- 
pecting as well as undesigning. For 
while with her simple charms she 
was forging chains which fell around 
the heart of Louis, she did not know 
that she loved him herself with any 
other than, or stronger love than, 
what she felt towards all who showed 
kindness to her. 

Amongst the group of girls who 
worked for Madame Boutfleur was 
one who had been afflicted with 
deafness from her birth. She was 
quite young, and very childlike in 
her ideas and ways. Jeannette had 
formed a close friendship with her, 
and they had been almost insepar- 
able companions from their first 
acquaintance. But the deaf girl was 
not so frank and open as Jeannette, 
and she was really very selfish. Like 
all the other girls she was emulous 
of pleasing Madame Boutfleur, and 
she had been detected in meannesses 
to effect her purpose. 

Jeannette had perseveringly ex- 
cused and defended her, like a true 
friend. So that if the little orphan 
had been aware of any love-feeling 
towards Louis, the deaf girl would 
in all probability have been her 
confidante. Madame Boutfleur and 
Marianne were aware of this, and 
formed their plans accordingly. It 
was very evident to them that Louis 
paid more attention to the orphan 
than was consistent with their ideas 
of propriety. And yet it was too 
delicate a point to debate with him, 
for he had evinced no disposition to 
neglect Marianne ; and as the younger 
lady really loved Louis, and his situa- 
tion in life promised every comfort 
to his future wife, neither mother nog 
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daughter were willing to see so 
worthy a prize escape from their 
hands into those of another. 

And yet Jeannette looked so in- 
nocent. It was difficult to think she 
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would even unwittingly commit so 
great asin against the daughter of 
her patroness as that of stealing her 
lover. 


CHAPTER IL 


THE CURATE, 


Tue Curate of St. Winifred was the 
confessor of Madame Boutfleur, and 
her little bevy of work-girls. He 
was a young man of about thirty 
years of age. He was said to be 
descended from one of the noble 
families who had fallen during the 
Republican tyranny, and that he had 
himself suffered greatly during that 
epoch, There was much mystery 
about him; but then that is often 
the case with priests of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which does not, 
however, interfere with their sacred 
calling and duties. 

From his first acquaintance with 
her, the young Curate had evinced 
much interest in Jeannette. It was 
only natural that he should: her 
orphanage was calculated to induce 
such a feeling. And then the sacred 
office is presumed to be the sepulchre 
of all carnal affections, and that the 
priesthood are rendered by it in- 
vulnerable to the shafts of love. It 
may be so, truly, in many instances; 
but the Curate, we fear, was too 
worldly—too secular in his senti- 
ments. 

At all events, the Curate soon de- 
tected in himself emotions and de- 
sires which were certainly prohibited 
to him by his Chiirch; and at first 
he felt great uneasiness and terror 
at his state; for he professed to be 
a religious man, whether he was 
really so or not, and he knew that 
such sentiments augured a back; 
sliding, if not apostate condition. 

But as the confessor of the family, 
it was impossible to avoid the young 
girls, And it was with guilty fear 


that he fulfilled towards her the 
duties of his function. ‘To be in 
imminent danger, and yet to be 
quite unable to escape without a 
disgraceful exposure was the Curate’s 
trial. And he scarcely knew whether 
he was sincere even in his endeavours 
to overcome his non-clerical feelings. 
It is sweet to love. Most men, at 
one time or other, admit this. And 
it requires great strength of will to 
crush the idols that have crept into 
the heart. 

And so the Curate had gone on 
seeing and conversing periodically 
with the unconscious object of his 
affections, and every time resolving 
that he would tear himself away, 
set out on pilgrimage, or banish 
himself to some distant monastery, 
where he might expiate what he was 
taught was a crime, by severe and 
unsparing penance. It was the hour 
of his temptation, and very weakly 
did he withstand what his Church 
has interdicted. 

And yet Jeannette did not love 
the Curate. Her feelings towards 
him were only those which were 
right towards her spiritual guide, 
And the Curate could read in her 
calm eyes and placid brow that total 
absence of passion, which was al- 
most provoking to him. His own 
soul was agitated like a volcano, 
while hers was manifestly undis- 
turbed and happy. And sometimes 
he trembled lest he should indis- 
creetly reveal the actual state of his 
heart to her. 

At times he even meditated doing 
this: to confess his love—his sin— 
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and appeal to the young girl’s 
tenderness. He felt that he could 
even abjure his vocation, and flying 
beyona the influence of the Vatican, 
pursue some secular calling in sup- 
port of himself and her who had 
won his heart. But then, when he 
regarded Jeannette, and saw the in- 
nocence which reigned in her beau- 
tiful face, his heart misgave him. 
No, she did not love; how then 
would she sanction those non-clerical 
desires and purposes which were 
agitating his bosom. He was truly 
miserable, and yet forbidden by his 
position to make an effort at de- 
liverance. 

Whole days would the Curate shut 
himself up in his study, professedly 
to afflict and school his heart into 
more spiritual frames. Like most 
of the Romish priesthood, he had 
considerable superstition about him, 
so that he trembled for himself. 
And although, as we have said, he 
sometimes felt ready to risk all for 
love, still he was not free from the 
fear that in doing so, he should peril 
his soul’s eternal salvation. There- 
fore,it was only in the raging of his 
passions that he entertained such a 
rash act. And then, too, as her 
spiritual guide, he knew enough of 
Jeannette’s mind to believe that she 
would be horror-struck at such a 
proposition. As a priest she now 
respected him; but oh, how soon 
would the young girl’s feelings 
change towards him should he ven- 
ture to declare his love! He dared 
scarcely to contemplate the effect 
such an avowal would have. - To 
offer to abjure his priestly character, 
which was the only way in which she 
could ever become his wife, would 
be to demean himself and his prin- 
ciples in her view, and render him- 
self not only unloved, but despised. 

Thus he tried to conquer his 
passion. But how was it possible, 
when he devoured continually the 
image, which was so truthfully trea- 
sured up in his heart, of the uncon- 
scious temptress. Poor little thing ! 
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how would she have wept in all the 
piety of her mind, had she been 
aware that her simple beauty had 
been the sad means of alienating the 
Curate’s heart from his priestly 
vows. But as she had no suspicion, 
she went on adding to the scene, by 
showing all that becoming confidence 
in him, and kind feeling towerds him 
which their relative positions so fully 
justified. 

His state of mind at last became 
so excited that he feared to see and 
converse with her in the common 
intercourse between priest and peni- 
tent. To meet her eye—to gaze 
upon those sweet features—to hear 
and speak with her, produced a per- 
turbation within him which he could 
scarcely control. And, united as 
this was with a superstitious dread 
of the consequences upon his apos- 
tate soul, his health became injured, 
and those connected with him were 
alarmed for his welfare. But as 
there is no medicine that can reach 
the heart, or cure the ravages of 
passion, so the Curate knew within 
himself that there was but one re- 
medy for the disease which was 
threatening his health, and that re- 
medy, by the law of his Church, was 
placed out of his reach. 

And yet he had not the courage 
to break away from the enchantress 
fascinations threatened his 
bodily and spiritual well-being. He 
was paralysed beneath her power ; 
and, strange to say, that, strong as 
that power was, he believed it to be 
thoroughly unintentional, and that 
the young girl was innocent and 
blameless herself. 

Jeannette sometimes named, in 
her confusion, that she was not now 
so happy with Madame Boutfleur 
and her daughter as she was at first. 
That something—she could not tell 
what — had apparently alienated 
them from her. She accused her- 
self for the cause, and lamented that 
she could not detect and remove 
whatever that cause was. She was 
always more charitable in her judg- 
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ment of others than of herself. And 
she now seemed qu te cast down at 
what she believed was to blame. 
But the Curate believed he had 
seen the cause of the painful change 
in a very different light, and that 
was in a jealous feeling about Louis. 
But he could not, he did not choose 
to tell Jeannette this. Still it was 
pleasing to him to find by her art- 
less admissions that there was really 
no ground for jealousy —she did not 
love Louis. 

It is strange, but man’s heart 
seems so formed, that while an 
object they love is to all human 
probability out of their own reach, 
yet it would be more painful still to 


THE VISIT 
For some time Jeannette had an- 
ticipated this visit to the Convent, 
The happy hours she had passed 
there ; the religious calm she had 
enjoyed ; the peaceful society of the 
sisters; and the motherly kindness 
of the Superior, had all lived in her 
memory and affections, and she 
longed to surprise them by a visit. 
So that when the much-wished-for 
day had come, her heart bounded 
with joy. 

She was to be accompanied by 
the deaf girl, whom we shall call 
Margaret. Jeannette had asked it 
as a favour, as much for the child’s 
sake as her own; they were very 
fond of each other, so that while 
Margaret would thus obtain a holi- 
day, Jeannette would enjoy her com- 
pany. 

They set out early. They might 
have met and travelled by the dili- 
gence, which runs from Paris to St. 
Denis, but they preferred to walk. 
It was late in the summer, ahd the 
country was charming. Rather 
more than two leagues, they laugh- 
ingly said, was nothing for two 
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see it possessed by another. And 
so it was with the Curate. That he 
loved Jeannette, he felt acutely— 
that he should not win and possess 
her love in return, he did not dare 
to hope; but, at all events, it was 
more pleasing to him ‘to know that 
she had not given her heart to 
another. - This was at least a balsam 
to his despair. 

Perhaps the Curate’s best excuse 
in these, his apostatising feelings, 
was the fact that recent events and 
publications in France had very 
much sapped the blind credulity 
of many of the priesthood, and our 
Curate had not entirely escaped the 
illumination. 
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It would re- 


young girls to walk. 


mind them of a pilgrimage. They 
both said it was delightful. .Then, 


too, they did not expect to return 
the same day. So off they went, 
full of spirits and joyful antici- 
pations, 

This wish had been much talked 
of amongst the group of girls at 
Madame Boutfleur’s. Jeannette had 
so few recreations that they all felt 
pleased with her in this. It would 
have pained them all if she had 
been disappointed. Louis had also 
added his good wishes to those 
of the others. He did so in an 
easy way, so that Madame Bout- 
fleur and Marianne attached no 
importance to it. 

It was when the young girls 
had gone about half the way, that 
they were surprised at finding 
Louis apparently waiting for them. 
But as they were innocent of all 
design themselves, they attributed 
none to him, What could it mean ? 
Had he brought any message to 
them? Their little hearts fluttered 


with wonder, 
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It was only by signs that Jean- 
nette could communicate with the 
deaf girl They had, however, 
enjoyed social communion in feel- 
ing during their happy summer 
walk. 

Louis walked towards the girls 
as he saw them approaching. He 
had chosen this opportunity for 
declaring his passion to Jeannette, 
and so he had stolen away from 
Paris unsuspected. He did not 
heed the presence of the deaf girl, 
for her infirmity rendered that 
immaterial, while it would hush 
any unnecessary fears on Jean- 
nette’s part. 

I have business at St. Denis, and 
I thought I might probably fall 
in with you here, he said equivoca- 
tingly. Will, you allow me the 
pleasure of walking with you ? 

Nothing seemed more reasonable. 
He had addressed himself to Jean- 
nette as the eldest. Perhaps they 
might have thought it strange that 


he had not named over-night he 
had business which would call him 
to St. Denis ; but they said nothing. 

On and on they went, not in 


any prim order, but anyhow, 
gathering the wildflowers, dodging 
backward and forward on either 
side of the perfume-yielding hedges, 
scampering through the fields, then 
stopping to admire the beautiful 
landscapes spread out at their feet, 
or lying in the distance full in the 
sunlight. Oh, they were so happy! 

Louis only seemed thoughtful. 
A life-leaf was before him which he 
dreaded to turn. Even now he 
was trifling perhaps with his heart ; 
for much as he loved Jeannette, he 
had no reason to suppose she loved 
him. How he dreaded to solve 
the problem ! 

They are now standing alone 
on the roadside, under some tall 
trees, drinking in the prospect. 
Margaret is some yards a-head. 
Louis seizes the opportunity for his 
purpose. 

“Jeannette,” he said, as he took 
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her hand gently, “how beautiful is 
all this, and yet I am so unhappy !” 

M. Louis, said the young girl 
artlessly, what can you mean ?” 

“It is soon explained,” said he, 
“TI love deeply, madly ; and yet I 
fear it is not returned.” 

“Not returned?” said Jeannette, 
“Why we all believe you to be 
engaged to Mademoiselle Bout- 
fleur.” 

“And so I was, but my heart is 
another’s,” he replied. 

His eyes were fixed upon her 
with earnest, passionate gaze. It 
may be she guessed his meaning 
from them. Her sweet face became 
mantled with blushes. She felt the 
awkwardness of her situation, and 
releasing her hand from his, she was 
about to rejoin the deaf girl. 

“Jeannette,” said he, “do not 
blame me—I must speak; I love 
you as man can only love once ; my 
heart, my soul, all is yours !” 

He was holding her hand as she 
spoke, and his handsome counte- 
nance beamed with intense feeling. 

Jeannette seemed spell-bound to 
the spot. Perhaps the suddenness 
of the declaration transfixed her. 
The heart of woman is ever suscep- 
tible to the expressions of an 
honourable love; and Louis was 
not a man to be despised. But 
was he not betrothed to Marianne ? 
How could she, then, listen to him ? 
It was unholy—it was wrong. 

“M. Louis,” she said, rising 
into all the dignity she could com- 
mand, “this is cruel of you. Think 
of my defenceless state, a poor 
friendless orphan, and do not injure 
me with those under whose roof I 
am sheltered. 

“ Jeannette,” he said, passionately, 
“1 offer you protection, not injury. 
I know your orphan state, and re- 
spect it. But do I injure you when 
I ask you to become my wife—to 
share my heart, my hand, and my 
home with me? No, Jeannette, I 
am not cruel.” 

“ But what of Mademoiselle Bout- 
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fleur?” she said, lifting up her young 
eyes to his in childlike simplicity, 
and speaking as if she were only 
reading off her own thoughts. 

“Yes, I have done wrong there,” 
he said; “I confess I have done 
wrong. But shall I, because I have 
done wrong, unite myself for life to 
the woman I now see I do not, can- 
not love ?” 

“But have you not told her that 
you loved her?” asked the young 
girl. 

“Yes, before I knew what true 
love really was.” > 

“ And that may occur again, M. 
Louis,” said the young orphan with 
firmness, although with considerable 
feeling. “ No, it must not be ; leave 
me as I am. Have compassion upon 
one so inexperienced and unpro- 
tected.” 

“ Jeannette, dear Jeannette,” said 
her lover, “this is maddening! If 
you only knew how I love you, you 
would not use such words as cruelty, 
or injury, or compassion to me. For 
months—ever since I have known 
you——I have worshipped, adored 
you. I have longed to cast myself 
at your feet, and pour out my pent- 
up feelings.” 

“ And yet you have all along been 
another’s suitor,” said Jeannette qui- 
etly. 

“Yes, it is too true, and for that 
wrong I must expect to suffer. But 
it was my only hope of seeing you. 
Had I broken with Marianne, I 
should have been forbidden the 
house, and you would, perhaps, have 
been sent away, and I might have 
lost you for ever. Yes, I have done 
wrong; but oh, Jeannette, it has 
been from love to you.” 

She did not answer. Her burning 
cheeks and flushed brow told of the 
agitation of her feelings. Wrong as 
she felt her lover had acted, yet when 
he pleaded love to herself as the 
cause of his transgression, she could 
not harden her heart against him. 
What woman could ? 

“Dear Jeannette,” continued 





Louis, “do not judge me harshly. 
If I had not seen you, I might have 
married Marianne, and then have 
dragged on a cold, loveless life: but 
you are my deliverer—you have 
taught me what love, soul-consum- 
ing love, is. And will you now re- 
ject me? Have you taught me to 
love you, only to destroy my peace 
of mind for ever? 

He stood looking into her sweet 
face. Her eyes were cast down, and 
a tender distress was traceable in her 
features. 

‘Say but that I may hope, sweet 
one,” softly spoke Louis. 

A slight sound aroused the ner- 
vous girl. She looked hurriedly 
around, Within a few paces of them 
stood the deaf girl. She had appa- 
rently missed them, and returned for 
them. But the fixed, earnest eyes 
that encountered her own told Jean- 
nette that the deaf giri had divined 
their secret. Louis had followed 
Jeannette’s glance, and saw Marga- 
ret. With an easy grace he assumed 
his usual demeanour towards the 
young orphan, and gaily motioned 
the deaf girl to join them. But he 
could not deceive himself into the 
belief that she had not witnessed 
and guessed all. Perhaps she had 
been watching them for some time. 

They continued their walk towards 
St. Denis. Both Jeannette and 
Louis attempted to resume their old 
manner. But they were neither of 
them great adepts in dissimulation. 
So they were very glad when they 
reached the road down which the 
girls had to go to reach the Convent. 
Louis then took !eave of them, con- 
triving, as he parted with Jeannette, 
to whisper gently, “Sweet one, I 
will hope until I see you again.” 

How different now were the feel- 
ings of Jeannette to what they were 
when she set out from Madame Bout= 
fleur’s. She was not angry. Women 
are not angry to find themselves be- 
Joved. But she was sorry to prove 
a rival to Marianne, and very vexed 
that the deaf girl should have wit- 
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nessed the /é/e-d-té/e with Louis ; for 
she made no doubt in her mind that 
Margaret had been observing them 
some time when discovered. And 
yet she could not stoop to any ex- 
planation, and much less to ask her 
secrecy. No, she would brave it 
out. She had really done nothing 
to be ashamed of. Madame Bout- 
fleur and Marianne might be angry— 
they might even go so far as to expel 
her from their house. But she felt 
she was innocent ; she had employed 
no stratagem to inveigle Marianne’s 
suitor, She had all along respected 
the engagement. She had invariably 
regarded Louis as the future husband 
of Marianne. She had not loved 


him ; she had not thought of him 
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even as one who might love her. 
No, she felt she was innocent, and. 
she would trust in God. 

But for the future! Did she now 
love Louis? She could not say. 
Her feelings towards him were 
changed — greatly changed. His 
looks and words of passion had 
fallen like love-seed into her young 
heart, and already it was swelling 
with life. 

There is a happiness which is so 
engrossing that it spoils every other 
pleasure. And so Jeannette found 
that this newly-awakened love rend- 
ered her less pleased with all that 
she had so long anticipated at the 
Convent. Zhey were not changed, 
but she was. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE TWO 


Boru Marianneand Jeannette were 
the Curate’s penitents. His ear and 
heart, which, like those of every 
Romish priest, are supposed to be 
the tomb of secrets, received the 
unveilings of the young bosoms of 
the two rival girls. But as they each 
poured out their artless confessions 
into the Curate’s keeping, and sought 
his advice, they knew nothing of the 
agitating conflict which was consu- 
ming his very soul. 

It was from Jeannette—whom he 
both loved and dreaded—that the 
Curate first heard of Louis’s decla- 
ration. With a frankness that was 
natural to her, and from a weakness 
of conscience which she concluded 
only to be a proper tenderness, she 
confessed to the priest what had 
passed between them, and lamented 
the power which it seemed to have 
obtained over her. And then she 
innocently asked the Curate, as her 
Spiritual adviser, whether she was 
really to blame in what had oc- 
curred. 

Strange were his feelings as he 
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thus listened to the girl he loved, 
It was well for him that his face was 
hidden from the light of her who 
thus confessed her fears ; and better 
still for him that his heart was con- 
cealed from the penitent’s gaze. 
Despairing love, forbidden temp- 
tations, and a religious horror of 
himself struggled in his bosom, 
How bitterly he lamented his lot, 
and yet how severely he censured 
himself for the feelings which he 
detected. In his pious zeal, he had 
inflicted upon himself rigorous exac- 
tions, but all to very little purpose— 
the fair image of the blue-eyed 
orphan still pursued him. 

It is in such cases as these that 
men are apt to blame the fate that 
rules, rather than the passions which 
enslave them. 

The Curate had listened to the 
young girl’sself-recriminations, while 
jealousy and despair worked in his. 
own soul, 

She was waiting for his advice. 

“ My daughter,” said he, “I will 
make inquiries about the young man, 
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and consider well all you have told 
me. In the meantime, watch and 
guard against temptation, and keep 
guard over your heart.” 

Jeannette had expected to meet 
with heavy censure, so that she was 
relieved at the priest’s mildness, 
She went away comparatively at rest 
—she felt a confidence in the judg- 
ment and discretion of the Cu- 
rate. 

All that day the priest was ab- 
sorbed and tormented with what he 
had heard. Jeannette, then, was be- 
loved—and in love. Yes, if he 
could read human hearts, the orphan 
loved Louis Rapin. The two stood 
out in his imagination as the objects 
of his love and hate. He was re- 
solved to know more about this 
Louis, and if possible to crush his 
hopes. 

Fortune, or woman’s hate, soon 
favoured his own evil purposes, 

The deaf girl had told Madame 
Boutfleur and Mariannewhatshe had 
seen of the interview between Louis 
and Jeannette on the road to St. 
Denis. She was, as we have said, 
very selfish, and quite willing to sac- 
rifice her young friend to please her 
mistress. There was, therefore, no 
further doubt of Louis’s infidelity. 
Marianne was indignant, enraged. 
She had reason to be. At first, she 
was resolved to charge Louis with 
his disloyalty, and dismiss him alto- 
gether; but no, he might yet be 
reclaimed. Jeannette, she main- 
tained, was the real criminal. 

Madame Boutfleur offered to send 
the young orphanaway. She might 
return to the Convent, or go any- 
where. She had been ungrateful 
and wicked—no punishment could be 
too severe. 

The two ladies were canvassing 
the matter without having reached 
any satisfactory result, when the 
Curate was announced, ‘Thirsting 
for revenge against the unknown 
lover of Jeannette, the priest had 
come to consult the ladies. 

“My dear Madam,” said the 
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priest, “I am, I fear, the bearer of 
evil tidings to-day. 

“Indeed !” said the lady. 

“Your protége, Jeannette, has 
disclosed to me what I feel it only 
right to communicate to you.” 

“Oh, father,” said the lady, “ you 
quite alarm me! What can it be? 

“Tt refers toa M. Louis Rapin,” 

“Go on,” said the lady. 

“Who has, I understand, been 
for some time engaged to Mademoi- 
selle Marianne.” 

** Yes, father. What more?” 

“ He has now declared herself her 
lover.” 

** And she confesses it, does she ?” 
said the lady. ‘“ And does she ac- 
knowledge the shameful means by 
which she has inveigled him ?” 

** No,” said the priest. 

He thought of her beautiful face, 
and his heart ached as he thought, 
could any other artifice be needed? 
She had excited none towards him, 
and yet he loved her madly, 

“Well, we are glad to see you, 
father,” said Madame Boutfleur, 
“although we already know what 
Jeannette has done. But you will 
now assist us with your counsel. 
What shail we do ?” 

“lo recover the truant suitor?” 

‘roe 

“ My dear lady,” said the priest, 
with hypocritical sanctity, “my vo- 
cation is not of the world; it is pre- 
sumed to place such as myself 
beyond the strife of human passions. 
How, then, can I hope to advise 
you ?” 

“True, but as you look down 
from your seclusion upon the game 
of life the worldlings are playing, you 
are first in knowledge.” 

“Well, perhaps it is so,” said the 
priest. In that case, such as it is, 


you may command my advice.” 
“That is right, my good father,” 
said the lady. ‘Let us to the point, 
then ; what do you advise ?” 
“Diplomacy rather than war,” 
said the priest, smiling. 
“Explain,” said Madame Boutfleur. 
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“T will: do not adopt violent 
means ; if possible, leave the child 
in ignorance of your discovery ; but 
by suitable measures aim to destroy 
so inconvenient a passion.” 

The Curate, had reasons of his own 
for giving some portion of this ad- 
vice. 

“T am, afraid, father, you are too 
lenient,” said the lady. 

“Then, in that case, you must 
judge and act for yourself. I can 
only state my own convictions.” 

“Oh, no; surely not.” 

Ef, however, you follow my plan,” 
added the Curate, “T will assist you 
as I best can,” 

Marianne had been silently listen- 
ing to the conversation. She felt 
awkward enough under the circum- 
stances. But anger and mortification 
were in her heart. 

“Mamma,” she said, “what the 
good father advises is undoubtedly 
best. Pray be guided by him.” 

“Let it be so, then,” said Madame 
Boutfleur. 

She composed herself more fully 
in her chair, and, letting her hands 
fall easily upon her lap, said— 

“Now, good father, what is the 
plan you propose ?” 

“My whole plan, my dear lady,” 
said he, “is wrapped up in the one 
word—alienate.” 

He smiled as he spoke. It was, 
however, but a sickly smile. Pro- 
bably, his own heart told him how 
hard that word, that plan, was to 
execute. 

“ Alienate!” exclaimed Madame 
Boutfleur ; “ true—but how?” 

“T will tell you,” said the priest. 

The ladies both looked at him 
in earnest expectation. 

“The child,” continued the Curate, 
“‘has a very natural horror of the 
late revolution, and of the actors in 
it.” 

She has,” said Marianne. 

“* Let it be represented to her that 
the father of this Louis was one of 
the leading Jacobins, and that he, 
probably, assisted in the massacre of 
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her family,” said the priest, speaking 
hardly. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the ladies toge- 
ther. 

** Probably that will produce dis- 
gust instead of love; and the man 
who might otherwise have conquered 
her young affections will find her 
heart steeled against him.” 

“Father, you are clever, and well- 
skilled in the knowledge of the 
human heart,” said Madame Bout- 
fleur: “I think your plan will suc- 

adopt it.” 

“My chief desire,” said 
Curate, “is to serve you ladies ; 
I cannot suppose that this 
has yet very much toucherl the 
child’s heart. The slight wound 
may soon heal. ‘The caustic we 
shall use will, I trust, consume the 
diseased parts and the 
whole. As to this con- 
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tinued he in his blandest manner, 
if Mademoiselle Marianne will par- 
don me, I should say, let him suffer 


awhile, he has merited it, he 
caused others to suffer.” 

“So he has,” said Madame 
fleur with a sigh. 

The Curate and the ladies then 
discussed the best method of com- 
municating what they had deter- 
mined upon to Jeannette. Like 
other fabled councillors they were 
ata loss how to proceed. Neither 
the priest nor the ladies seemed 
suitable for it. Jeannette might 
reasonably suspect them. At last 
it was decided to employ the same 
agent as chance had already done, 
namely, the deaf girl. Marianne 
undertook to instruct her in the 
part she was to act. Nothing could 
be better. 

Having decided upon this the 
Curate soon after left. He felt sure 
of speedily seeing Jeannette. In 
her distress she would fly to him 
for counsel. He felt he had acted 
cruelly towards her whom he loved ; 
but then had not love prompted 
him? Could he endure to see her 
the beloved and loving another? 
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Yet, how idle was all this. It was 
impossible for him ever to possess 
her. Why should he, then, strive 
to rob her of the man he felt she 
loved? For all his lately expressed 
sympathy with Marianne in the loss 
of her lover, his conscience told 
him that he had acted wholly from 
selfish motives. If he had not 
loved Jeannette, if he had not 
dreaded to see her loving and be- 
loved by another, he would not 
thus have interfered. 

Full of thought the Curate re- 
turned to his study. Strange and 
only partly-formed wishes and reso- 
lutions were crowding into his 
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apostate mind. He could not 
pray; he could not seek strength 
from above; he did not feel that 
he sincerely wanted it. He knew 
in his soul that the temptation was 
not so obnoxious to him, did not 
cause him so much pain as the fear 
lest if he should abjure his vows, 
and give up all for her, Jeannette 
might not even then accept him, 
terrified at uniting herself to an 
apostate. He could have wished 
that she had been a Protestant— 
disloyal to his own church and 
faith as that was—then he might 
have had hope. 
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If ‘athing-of beauty is a joy for 
ever,” as we are assured by Keats, 
it is a joy accompanied by a great 
many thorns ; for, from the time of 
Helen of Troy to that of Miss 
Emma Crutch, alias Cora Pearl, 
beauty has been a prolific source of 
misery to the human race. 

Yet it cannot be denied that love- 
liness is justly prized, and that a 
perfect constitution, carrying on the 
functions of life in a perfect form, is 
the greatest gift that the Gods can 
bestow on man. When King Solo- 
mon was asked what endowment 
from Heaven he desired, he replied, 
Wisdom. Had he been a woman 
he would have chosen comeliness. 
If wisdom be the highest attribute 
of the male, beauty is undoubtedly 
the highest attribute of the female. 
Indeed, we are not sure that the 
wisest of kings showed wisdom in 
his choice, for it is very questionable 
whether a faultless physical organi- 
sation, by allowing the happy owner 
an unrestricted enjoyment of the 
pleasures of existence, does not in 
reality carry with it a greater amount 
of felicity than any mental quality 
or any extent of superior knowledge. 
The love of the beautiful is an in- 
stinct in human nature, which no 
reasoning can alter, no argument, 
exalting mind over matter, can 
destroy. 

To define what constitutes per- 
sonal beauty is perhaps as difficult 
as to say what constitutes life, and 
yet we all are aware of the presence 
of beauty, as we are of that of life. 
According to some beauty consists 
of elegance, grace, lightness of con- 
struction, ease of attitude. Ac- 
cording to others of unity, symmetry, 
colour, expression, and other quali- 
ties, which, though often associated 
with beauty, and enhancing its ex- 
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cellence, do not compose it, for it 
may, and frequently it does, exist 
without these. It has been called 
that assemblage of properties in 
person, which not only pleases the 
senses but delights the mind. Many 
writers of genius like Addison, Aken- 
side, Coleridge, Pope, Locke, have 
failed in embodying in words what 
we all recognise when it meets our 
eyes. But though we may be unable 
to state of what beauty consists, it is 
generally admitted that there are 
certain qualities indispensable to it, 
such as health, figure, and contour. 
Beauty has some universal charac- 
teristics, the expression of which 
varies however, according to the 
standard of taste that attains in each 
country. All nations agree that 
shape and colour are necessary to 
beauty, but all nations do not agree 
as to the particular shapes and 
colours that are the cause of at- 
traction. 

3eauty belongs to no people or 
type. It may be found in the fair 
English girl, in the dark Spanish 
damsel, in the brown §half-cast. 
There is comeliness among negresses 
as well as among copper-coloured 
American Indians. In these cases 
the shape may be perfect, but the 
colour, according to our notions, is 
at fault. Moreover, cultivation of 
the eye is required to appreciate the 
beautiful under every form, for per- 
fection and appreciation of agreeable 
or pleasing sounds, tastes, afid smells, 
are not instinctive or intuitive, but 
acquired. 

Intellect, sentiment, and passion 
possess great power in modifying 
the human countenance, and a face, 
otherwise plain, when illuminated 
by the soul, may become far more 
attractive than one of merely regu- 
lar features. Human features, how- 
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ever perfectly moulded or chiselled, 
if destitute of intelligence or feel- 
ing, cannot long command admira- 
tion. Afterall, regularity of features 
is not of primary importance. The 
eye soon becomes accustomed to 
what it looks upon, be it fair or 
plain. When aman has been mar- 
ried ten years, he hardly knows 
whether his wife is pretty or ugly, 
and the fact certainly does not make 
the slightest difference to him. The 
spiritual expression, the amiable 
temper, the gentle voice, the cheer- 
ful disposition, go further towards 
making a household happy than all 
the charms of a Venus. 

The leve of a child has no refer- 
ence to‘form or feature—the child 
judges by instinct, and dotes upon 
age, ugliness, and disease. ‘The 
young man attaches himself franti- 
cally to mere personal beauty ; 
whilst as years go on a change 
ensues; the mature man of the 
world learns by experience, and 
mind triumphs over matter. As 
years roll on, instinct is obliterated, 
experience is forgotten, and the old 
man, with imbecile energy, returns 
to the illusions of early hie to doat 
upon physical beauty. 

Admitting all qualifications, never- 
theless, the fact remains undeniable, 
that beauty exercises a vast influence 
over the destinies of the human 
race. In the palace and in the 
cottage, in St. Giles and in St. James, 
in Belgravia and in Borneo, the 
lucky possessor of personal beauty 
wields a more or less apparent 
power on the circle that surrounds 
her, be it large or smail. 

The admiration inspired by love- 
liness, and consequently the sway it 
brings wif&{ it, and the numerous 
advantages it confers, have rendered 
the female sex in all ages and 
countries ardent students of the 
means of increasing their charms. 
Indeed, men and women of all times 
have had recourse to art to remedy 
the failings of nature. The features 
cannot be rendered regular, but the 
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human face and form are susceptible 
of considerable improvement. Much 
labour has been expended in endea- 
vours to ameliorate personal appear- 
ance, to endow it with new charms, 
and to increase those already exist- 
ing, ever since the creation of the 
world, 

The first toilet of man, we may 
assume, consisted in mere personal 
ablutions or bathing, followed occa- 
sionally by simple adjustment of the 
hair with the fingers, or with some 
extemporised implement. The only 
cosmetic that then tinted the be- 
loved one’s cheeks and lips was the 
genial sunshine, and the only jewels 
that decked her person were the dia- 
monds that sparkled in health-beam- 
ing eyes. It is stated that even the 
rudest of ancient barbarians were 
sedulous in their endeavours to bring 
their personal charms, real or ima- 
ginary, as near as possible to the 
condition considered by the prevail- 
ing taste of their tribe or nation, to 
be the standard of beauty and per- 
fection. In tribes characterised by 
their fierce and warlike habits, their 
efforts were chiefly intended by the 
males to impart a ferocious or war- 
like appearance, for the purpose of 
striking terror into their enemies. 
In happier regions, where gentler 
habits prevailed, and the arts of life 
and luxury had made some progress, 
the tastes and inclinations of the 
people took a corresponding turn. 

The love of change and display, 
the gratification of vanity, and the 
desire of personal distinction, to- 
gether with tastes and habits ac- 
quired by experience and example, 
or created by refinement, luxury, and 
wealth, or recommended by their 
propriety or usefulness, rapidly mul- 
tiplied and varied these practices, 
and invented new ornaments and 
styles of ornamentation, and estab- 
lished them, in various forms and in 
different degrees among all civilised 
nations. 

The progress just referred to was 
accompanied by a fitting attention to 
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personal cleanliness and dress, and 
particularly by an increased taste for 
bathing, which led to the introduc- 
tion of artificial baths, and ultimately 
of the warm bath. Then gradually 
arose all those numerous operations 
of the bath, the toilet, and the cos- 
metic arts, and all that variety, ele- 
gance, and richness of jewellery, 
ornament, and dress which were so 
elaborately and carefully performed, 
and were so highly prized among 
many of the more polished Eastern 
nations of antiquity. 

From Asia these tastes and usages 
were carried into Europe by the 
colonists who successively estab- 
lished themselves in Greece, Italy, 
Iberia, and Gaul, and from these 
effeminate descendants of the old 
Eastern monarchies they have come 
down to modern times, with various 
modifications. 

Among the ancient nations, we 
perceive from the Old Testament 
that the Jews were early character- 
ised by a predilection for fine attire, 
cosmetics, jewellery, and perfumes, 
and for the care which they bestowed 
on various operations of the toilet, 
particularly those connected with the 
hair. 

From the remains of ancient 
Egypt, and from recent discoveries, 
it is apparent that Egypt, even from 
before the time of Joseph, had be- 
come the seat of arts and sciences, 
and luxury, and splendour, alike 
copied, admired, and envied by the 
various nations and nomadic tribes 
by whom it was surrounded. To it 
the Jews were chiefly indebted for the 
refinement, as well as for the habits 
of luxury and effeminacy into which 
they subsequently so readily fell. 
The pomp of its court and people 
knew no bounds, and the magnifi- 
cence and costliness of their dress, 
and the elaborateness of their toilet, 
were only equalled by their own pe- 
culiar mode of sepulture. The splen- 
dour of the court of Cleopatra, with 
whom ended the dynasty of the 
Ptolemies and the independence of 
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Egypt, have been glowingly described 
by Shakespere in Anthony and Cleo- 
patra. 

The splendour and voluptuousness 
of the ancient Assyrians have been 
chronicled by the oldest profane 
historical writers, and alluded to in 
the Old Testament. The Assyrians 
rivalled, if they did not actually sur- 
pass, the Egyptians, in magnificence, 
grandeur, and personal display. The 
Babylonians, Chaldeans, Medes, 
Persians, and Pheenicians, for the 
most part, resembled the Assyrians 
in the richness of the costume of 
their princes and n@les, as well as 
in the complicated character of their 
toilet. ‘The extreme Sumptuousness 
of the Babylonians seems to have 
surpassed all imagination, and the 
descriptions given of ancient Baby- 
lon and its people appear almost 
incredible. During the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar their city was the 
admiration and envy of the whole 
eastern world. 

The ancient Greeks, though they 
never reached the state of luxury and 
effeminacy of the nations previ- 
ously noticed, were not behind them 
in attention to hygiéne and all the 
more elegant and useful matters con- 
nected with the arts of dress and of 
toilet. ‘The Greeks, moreover, first 
cultivated a love for ideal beauty, 
and to them, to a great extent, man- 
kind is indebted for the highest 
efforts of plaster art. ‘The Greeks, 
the ancient Romans, the modern 
Italians, reached to the loftiest flights 
of art. Their respective countries 
gave birth to the greatest artistic 
geniuses, and produced the hand- 
somest models. Phidias, Praxiteles, 
Apelles, as well as Michael Angelo, 
Raffaele, ‘Titian, sculptur®d or drew 
from nature. They sought the most 
beautiful of their species as models 
for their imitation; but even from 
these they culled only individual 
perfections, and uniting them in one 
subject, according to the immutable 
principles of proportion which con- 
stitute abstract beauty, produced 
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their master-pieces. The mythology 
of the Greeks was founded on beauty. 
The majesty of Juno, the loveliness 
of Venus, the chaste fairness of 
Diana, were deemed fit subjects for 
their worship. The three Graces, 
Euphrosyne, Aglaia, and Italia, as 
well as the nine Muses, were charm- 
ing members of a heavenly system, 
founded on poetry, harmony, and 
elegance. 

The Carthaginians and Sicilians 
paid early attention to the cosmetic 
arts and to dress, and from Sicily 
the first barber was taken to Rome, 
about 300 years B.c. ‘The con- 
querors of the world were then little 
better than rude and uncultivated bar- 
barians. Gradually refinement crept 
in ; the bath was introduced, and in 
time the taste of the Romans ap- 
peared to be as great in matters of 
the toilet as in sculpture and in 
oratory. ‘The barber rose to be a 
man of some importance, and made 
himself indispensable in a variety of 
ways, and a bungler would have 
subjected himself to chastisement at 
the hands of his customers. -The 
fashionable ladies of Rome carried 
artificial styles of dress and orna- 
ments to an excess which has no 
parallel in modern times. They 
spent large sums of money and a 
considerable portion of their time in 
articles and operations of their 
toilet, and particularly in the bath. 
The descriptions of this operation 
shows a degree of folly, vanity, and 
voluptuousness scarcely credible. 

Public baths were established 
everywhere in the Roman Empire, 
and the ruins of the stupendous 
thermz of ancient Rome, which are 
still visible @ver half Europe, are im- 
perishable monuments of the magni- 
ficence and refined taste of her 
rulers and nobles. 

In this point no modern nation 
has ever approached Rome. The 
baths of Diocletian were capable of’ 
-accommodating nearly two thousand 
bathers, and those of Antoninus 
Caracalla are said to have been 






capable of holding eighteen thousand 
persons. 

During the middle ages the bath, 
though still occasionally apparently 
employed for the sake of cleanli- 
ness, gradually sunk into desuetude, 
and when the use of linen was in- 
troduced, which diminished the ne- 
cessity for the bath, these establish- 
ments fell into neglect and decay, 

In England after the primitive 
barbarity of the Britons, and the 
rude simplicity of the Saxons, the 
Normans were the first to import 
some idea of refinement. It was 
during the reign of the Plantagenets 
that a little cleanliness was ac- 
quired. Under Henry III. a de- 
cided advance was made, and the 
habits of the people progressed to- 
wards civilisation. A great stride 
onward was made in the time of 
Elizabeth, and the politically flour- 
ishing state of England was accom- 
panied by corresponding progress in 
the social habits and manners of the 
people. In the Augustan age of 
England, the various matters con- 
nected with health, cleanliness, dress, 
and toilet improved in an equal 
degree to the other arts of life and 
civilisation. The sanitary condition 
of the metropolis was promoted by 

public decrees ; and various foreign 
articles of comfort and luxury were 
first brought to our ‘shores; for 
instance, watches came over from 
Germany in 1577, and glass coaches 
were first exhibited in the streets of 
London in 1580, by the Earl of 
Arundel. Perfumers, too, were 
never richer, more elaborate, more 
delicate than in this reign. 
extravagance in toilette rose to 
its height under Charles II. False 
hair, false wigs, false beards became 
general, and were of any colour the 
wearer fancied. Sometimes, even 
the colour was changed in a few 
hours, ‘The barbers, hair-dressers, 
perruquiers, coiffeurs, milliners, 
mantua-makers, and tailors never 
were in a more flourishing condition. 
Fashion took the place of morals, 
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wit of religion, and immeasurable 
licentiousness reigned all around, 
until the degeneracy of the nation 
was arrested by the sudden death of 
Charles. The progress of society 
continued after the succession of the 
House of Hanover. Intelligence 
and wealth, refinement, luxury, and 
prodigality rapidly increased, pro- 
ducing a corresponding amelioration 
in the health, dress, habits, and 
comforts of the whole population. 
The improved conditions and re- 
finement of the middle and lower 
classes at this period led to greater 
taste and attention in relation to 
dress, cleanliness and the toilet. 
Hence, as a matter of convenience 
and economy, especially after the 
decline of the use of hair powder, 
individuals began to attend to their 
own beards and hair, instead of 
calling in the barber, whose occupa- 
tion, in the old extended term, was 
gone. 

Since the ascension of Queen 
Victoria the hygiénic and social con- 
dition of the whole people have 
advanced to a degree scarcely ap- 
proached by any other modern 
nation, and the influence of fashion 
and its mutations is directed with 
greater taste and greater attention to 
propriety and usefulness, though 
some portions of our garb might be 
altered for the better. The personal 
habits of the population have ac- 
quired a greater nicety ; the attire 
is, generally speaking, suitable, if not 
invariably becoming, cleanliness is 
cultivated, and the art of maintain- 
ing health more understood and 
spread, 

Nevertheless, there is still much 
room for improvement on this latter 
point. In general with us, even to 
the present day, not a single thought 
is devoted to the functions of the 
body, or to the structure and offices 
of the parts to which we devote 
our most laborious efforts. The 


ignorance still existing on these 
matters, even on the part of those 
who are otherwise well informed, is 
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truly astonishing. The commonest 
facts of physiology are received with 
surprise by the so-called well-edu- 
cated. And with reference to per- 
sonal appearance, people work 
rather to conceal the shortcomings 
of nature than to remedy them. 
Are the means employed natural ? 
Do they assist nature? Are they 
the most efficient and rational? 
How seldom do we find very in- 
telligent individuals ask themselves 
these questions when they have an 
object in view ? 

Though there is not a subject on 
which people usually display in 
private more anxiety than on their 
outward aspect, there is noneon 
which they take so little trouble to 
obtain correct information. 

No beauty can exist without 
health, and our care should be to be 
healthy, that we may be beautiful. 
The habits of many persons are 
opposed to the permanent enjoy- 
ment of good health, and utterly 
subversive to the existence of beauty, 
or even of a pleasing appearance. 
With some the systems and means 
employed in the daily operations of 
the toilet are not less objectionable, 
The apparent neglect and indiffer- 
ence just alluded to is attributed, by 
a recent authority, not to any inten- 
tional or direct disregard of the im- 
portance of the subject, but rather 
to the general apathy and contempt 
with which most people are accus- 
tomed to treat any examination into 
the nature and principles connected - 
with daily life. 

Such subjects they deem utterly 
unworthy of being considered from 
a scientific point of view: Hence 
they fall into serious errors, 

Nothing is more destructive of 
female beauty than high living, 
which reduces the firm yet delicate 
texture of the skin to flabby soft- 
ness, and those delicate portions 
on which personal beauty depends 
yield to scraggy leanness, or un- 
graceful, shapeless fat. ‘lhe once 
fair skin assumes a sickly paleness, 
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and an uninviting rigidity, or a 
coarse and bloated redness. To 
repair these ravages, the aid of a 
court dress-maker and a cosmetic 
artist is summoned. But all is 
useless ; high living, late hours, 
indulgence and dissipation, have 
done the work, and female love- 
liness becomes a tradition of the 
past. Though a lady be as fair 
as Hebe, as graceful and chaste 
as Diana, and as beautiful as 
Venus herself, she would soon lose 
her loveliness and charms by the 
immoderate eating and drinking, 
and irregular and sedentary habits 
that frequently obtain among the 
higher classes. Were it not for the 
use of the bath, the ill effects of 
this mode of life would become 
more generally visible than they 
actually are. In the !ower classes 
improper food, defective ventila- 
tions, and want of cleanliness, ex- 
hibit themselves in broken health, 
fevers, consumption, skin diseases, 
and the other ailments affecting 
personal appearance ordinarily met 
with. 

Health means soundness of the 
body, with due performance by its 
several parts of all their natural 
functions, both separately and in 
unison, This is bodily or physical 
health. A similar perfect exercise 
of the functions of the mind con- 
stitutes mental health. The union 
of the two is necessary to the 
development of beauty, and to the 
existence of true corporeal and 
mental enjoyment. Unsoundness 
of the body or the disorganisation 
of any of its functions generally 
produces a correlative effect on the 
mind in some portion or other 
of its manifestations or operations. 
When the mind, too, is seriously 
Giseased, the bodily health often, 
- if not mostly, also degenerates. On 
the promotion and preservation of 
the health chiefly depend the im- 
- provement of the appearance and 
‘the maintenance of personal good 
looks. The body must be properly 
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nourished by appropriate food; it 
must be freely exposed to the bene- 
ficent influences of light, warmth, 
air; it must be kept clean, and 
enjoy a regularity and sufficiency of 
exercise, sleep, and all the functions 
necessary to mere animal as well 
as polished life. 

The true criteria of the existence 
of health, and the barometer by 
which its energy may be estimated, 
are presented to man by nature in 
the personal appearance, freedom 
and energy of muscular motion, 
and the possession of an unclouded 
mind. 

Among the polished nations of 
antiquity, the principle of health 
was deified, and was made an object 
of adoration and sacrifice. The 
“ Hygeia” of the ancient Greeks,— 
said to be the wife or daughter of 
Esculapius—occupied a prominent 
place in their mythology; and in 
the most beautiful fictions of their 
poetry, under different names, her 
worship was general among the 
ancient Eastern nations. 

Cleanliness is commonly said to 
be next to godliness. But, though 
the practice is so loudly commended, 
it is not always strictly practised. It 
may seem trite to preach its advan- 
tages, which are so well known. 
Nevertheless, the consequences of 
its neglect are so paramount, that 
its precepts cannot be too often in- 
culcated. Cleanliness enhances every 
charm, and creates new ones peculiar 
to itself. It invigorates all the nume- 
rous functions of the body and of the 
mind, It is capable of rendering the 
most ordinary t sings agreeable, and 
even the sick and the deformed 
companionable. Beauty itself, with- 
out its talismanic influence, ceases to 
attract, and soon palls and satiates 
the senses it so lately ravished. 
Without it man is unfitted for social 
intercourse, and his presence in com- 
pany would prove a manifest cause 
of offence. No one perfectly clean 
in his person can be absolutely dis- 
agreeable, whilst no amount of per- 
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sonal charms in features, figure, or 
complexion, can render an individual 
agreeable without it. 

Addison regarded cleanliness as 
the foster mother of affection, and 
as the most enduring of all the 
auxiliaries of. beauty. “ Beauty 
commonly produces love, but clean- 
liness preserves it. Age itself is not 
unamiable whilst it is preserved clean 
and unsullied ; like a piece of metal 
constantly kept smooth and bright, 
we look on it with more pleasure 
than on a new vessel that is can- 
kered with rust.” 

Three things are necessary to 
beauty, and their condition, to a cer- 
tain extent, is in our own hands. 
These are a pure complexion, flow- 
ing hair, and white, even tecth. 
Beauty has been said to be but skin 
deep ; and, at all events, beauty does 
depend greatly on the skin, for that 
is certainly one of its principal seats. 
A clear, transparent skin will render 
attractive plain features, whilst the 
handsomest form, when accompanied 
by a thick, sodden skin, will prove 
uninviting. 

The skin is not merely an organ 
of sense and a protection to the sur- 
face of the body, but it clothes it, as 
it were, in a garment of the most 
delicate texture, and of the most sur- 
passing loveliness. In perfect health 
it is gifted with exquisite sensibility, 
whilst it possesses the softness of vel- 
vet, and displays the delicate hues of 
the lily, the carnation, and the rose. 
{t is, nevertheless, endowed with ex- 
traordinary strength and power of 
resisting external injury, and is not 
only capable of repairing, but of 
renewing itself. During life itis con- 
tinually subjected to abrasion, and 
continually undergoing the processes 
of reproduction and decay by which 
the cuticle or scarf-skin, its exterior 
portion, is being constantly thrown 
off, as effete and useless matter, in 
the shape of very minute scales or 
dust. This, mingling with the oily, 
saline, and aqueous matter of the 
perspiration, and the waste particles 
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of the dress and dust, acquires 
sufficient adhesiveness to attach it- 
self to the surface of the body and 
to the clothing. In this way, unless 
the accumulation be daily removed 
by friction and washing, the channels 
of the perspiration become choked, 
and the functions of the skin, as 2 
respiratory organ, interfered with, or 
even partially suspended. At the 
same time the body linen becomes 
loaded and contaminated with the 
exuviz of the skin, the solid portion 
of the perspiration and the ordinary 
exhalations from the body, and un- 
less frequently renewed, is rendered 
unwholesome and unfit for use. 

The ill consequences of unclean- 
liness, and particularly of a dirty skin 
—a skin loaded and obstructed with 
adhering refuse matter discarded by 
itself{—are numerous and _ serious. 
Such matter forms a favourable me- 
dium for the absorption and the 
transmission to the internal organs 
of the body of noxious effluvia, 
vapours and gases, miasmata, and 
the aerial germs of infectious and 
contagious diseases. The matters 
that should be thrown out of the 
system through the skin are retained, 
and have to be eliminated by other 
organs. The lungs, the kidneys, the 
liver, the bowels, are each in their 
turn overtasked to perform the func- 
tions of another organ. At length 
they suffer from exhaustion, the bal- 
ance of health is disturbed, and in- 
cipient disease follows. 

Among the ancient Jews ablutions 
were enjoined as religious rites, and 
from them the practice has been 
adopted by the Mahomedans. It is 
stated by Gentile writers that Jews 
in London and elsewhere during the 
time of the cholera appeared to suffer 
less than their neighbours, which is 
attributed to their superior cleanli- 
ness, as well as to the way in which 
their meat is killed. 

It is a mistake to suppose that 
the contact of soap irritates the skin, 
When such is the case, the fault rests 
not with the soap, but with the skin, 
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which must be in an unhealthy con- 
dition. On the contrary, soap should 
be used at least once a day, its pre- 
sence being necessary to remove 
impurities trom the surface. Mr. 
Frasmus Wilson’ thinks that flannel 
need not be employed in washing 
the face. He reconimends that a 
good lather be made in the open 
hands, and that the face be well 
rubbed with it, ard afterwards tho- 
roughly rinsed with cold water. The 
whole person should be brought into 
daily contact with water, hot or cold, 
but mere ablutions are insufficient, 
and they never can serve as substi- 
tutes for the bath. We probably 
scrub our persons more than our 
neighbours, albeit we do not equal 
them in the enjoyment of the actual 
bath. Our thermal establishments 
are far inferior in number, size, and 
convenience to those existing in 
second-rate cities on the continent. 
Should the large floating baths on 
the Thames now spoken of be really 
constructed, it will be a great boon 
in summer to a considerable portion 
of the population. 

The action of judicious bathing in 
the promotion of personal comfort, 
happiness, and beauty, is remark- 
able. Its physiological effects are 
peculiar to itself, and are of the 
utmost importance in hygiéne, path- 
ology, and medicine. Intellectual 
and moral vigour, moreover, are gra- 
dually and materially-influenced and 
advanced by its beneficial operation 
on the system. 

The Frenchman, when tired, 
jaded, or worn, flies to the warm 
bath. The Englishman takes his 
morning tub, but delights not in the 
general bath. ‘Thus humorously the 
late Dr. Culverwell described the 
difference in this respect between 
the two nationalities : “ Advise an 
Englishman to take a bath. The 
answer is, he cannot find time, and 
hates the bother of uncravatting. 
The waste of the one, and the 
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trouble of the other, add not to his 
income, whatever they may do to 
his health. The roast beef, the 
brandied wines, and the London 
brewed are his stomach’s deities, 
the minor godships being blue pills 
and black draughts. The latter are 
indispensable attendants upon the 
former, to temper down Mr. Bull, 
lest he become a giant in noses and 
carbuncles. A Frenchman knows 
no ill but what pleasure denies. He 
rarely has dyspepsia, gout, rheuma- 
tism, or fevers. Half his life is 
spent in elysium—half ours in pur 
gatory.” 

The worthy Doctor, we must say, 
notwithstanding some little exagge- 
rations, was right inthe main. Many 
of us would be all the better for less 
beef and more exercise ; less spirits 
internally, and more water internally 
and externally. 

Many are the kinds of baths re- 
commended. The shower, the 
plunge, the swimming, the tepid, the 
hot, the cold, the sea bath, possess 
all various merits and virtues which 
it would be impossible to attempt to 
specify individually within the com- 
pass of this paper. We will only 
mention, in reference to this point, 
that it is related that the Duke of 
Wellington, at about middle age, 
adopted the wise practice of daily 
taking a warm bath, and thus pre- 
served his faculties and surprising 
vigour until the period of his death. 
Following a similar practice, the late 
Viscount Combermere, who died at 
the age of ninety-six, is said to have 
retained his faculties and wonderful 
vigour to within a short period of his 
demise. 

The functions of the skin, as we 
have already seen, are multifarious. 
The skin, though apparently a single 
membrane, is composed of two, or, 
according to some physiologists, of 
three, distinct layers or membranes, 
each of which has special duties to 
perform. The first is called the 
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cuticle, epidermis, or scarf-skin. It 
is of uneven thickness, in some por- 
tions being extremely thin, and in 
others thicker and harder, according 
to the functions required of them 
and the parts they cover. It is an 
albuminous tissue, and in its general 
physical and chemical properties it 
resembles the nails and quills of 
birds, differing from them chiefly in 
the degree of induration. ‘Through- 
out its whole surface it is thickly 
pervaded with minute pores, to per- 
mit the escape of the perspiration 
and other exhalations from the body. 
Immediately under the cuticle comes 
the rele mucosum, or mucous net- 
work, considered by some as an ad- 
junct to the scarf-skin, and by others 
as an independent membrane. It 
is a thin layer of soft, pulpy matter, 
of a fibrous character and reticular 
form, and appears to be the seat of 
the colour of the skin. 

Beneath the refe mucosum, and 
forming the principal tegumentary 
covering ‘of the body, is the cutis 
derma, or true skin. It is a highly 
sensitive, vascular, gelatinous texture, 
of a very complex nature. It is of 
a whitish colour and fibrous, and 
appears to be made up of an irregu- 
lar species of net-work. 

Such is the general structure of 
the human skin, so complicated and 
yet so perfect, so delicate and yet so 
useful ; as a protective natural cover- 
ing of the body, in conjunction with 
the animal senses, instincts, and 
appetites, and, above all, with an 
intelligent free will, it surpasses 
that of any other animal. It com- 
bines within itself the powers of 
an organ of sense, of excretion, of 
Secretion, of respiration, and of 
nutrition. ‘The integrity of its func- 
tions is not only highly conducive to 
health, but it is absolutely essential 
to its perfect enjoyment, to both 
corporeal and mental vigour, and to 
beauty. 

_The rete mucosum is that which 
gives colour to the complexion. 
The difference of hue between the 
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blonde and the _ brunette, the 
European and the African, lies in 
the scarf-skin, in the deeper, softer, 
and newly-formed layers of that 
structure. In the whitest skin, the 
cells of the scarf-skin and their con- 
tents are not perfectly colourless. 
They always contain more or less 
of a peculiar pigment, incorporated 
with the elementary granules which 
enter into their composition. In 
the white races the pigmentary tint 
is extremely slight, and less in the 
winter than in the summer season. 
In the darker races, on the contrary, 
itis deep and strongly marked. 

The various tints of colour ex- 
hibited by mankind are, therefore, 
referable to the amount of colouring 
principle contained within the ele- 
mentary granules of the scarf-skin. 
In the negro the granules are more 
or less black; in the European of 
the south they are amber coloured ; 
in the inhabitants of the north they 
are pale and almost colourless, The 
colour of the skin has reference to 
the energy of its action. ‘Thus, in 
the tropics, where light and heat are 
in excess, and the skin is stimulated 
by their agents to vigorous action, 
colour is abundant and _ intense, 
whilst in the frigid north, where both 
are wanting, the lungs, the liver, and 
the kidneys relieve the skin of parts 
of its duty. ‘The same observation 
relates to summer and winter ; under 
the warmth of the summer sun, with 
its flood of light, the exposed parts 
of the fairest skins become brown, 
But the winter’s scarf-skin is white 
and pigmentless, and restores the fair 
complexion when the summer’s scarf 
is worn-away. 

The nails are a portion of the 
scarf-skin, and they grow in a curious 
manner. ‘They are thicker at the 
end than at the situation of the root 
of the nail, or Zuau/a, so called on 
account of its half-moon shape. 
‘The nails grow in thickness as well 
asin length. The growth in thick- 
ness takes place by the addition to 
its under surface of an organisable 
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fluid, which becomes converted into 
granules and cells. By this process 
the horny plates are gradually raised 
out of their sheaths, and their ori- 
ginal depth is maintained by fresh 
additions to their free edge. 

The care of the nails should be 
strictly limited to the use of the knife 
Or scissors to their free border, and 
of the ivory presser to prevent the 
adhesion of the free margin of the 
scarf-skin to the surface of the /unual, 
and its growth forward in that part. 
This edge of the scarf-skin should 
never be pared, the surface of the 
nail never scraped, or the nails 
cleaned with any instrument save 
the nail-brush. Mr. Erasmus Wilson 
strongly insists on the pressing back 
of the free edge of the scarf-skin, 
which forms the boundary of the 
base of the nail, to prevent its 
growing forward with it, and be- 
coming ragged and attenuated. 

To sum up, we may state that the 
means of preserving the skin in 
health are simple enough, and they 
consist of temperate living, fresh air, 
exercise, the daily use of the bath, 
proper covering from cold and the 
exposure to moderate heat and light. 
To preserve the softness of its tex- 
ture and the delicacy of its hue, the 
skin must be protected from the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold and sudden 
changes in temperature, which tend 
to destroy its natural sensibility, to 
thicken it and harden it, and render 
it coarse and hard. Continued ex- 
posure to cold is injurious, not only 
to the skin, but to the general health. 
Many diseases are engendered by it, 
and Mr. Erasmus Wilson believes 
that the mortality of children is 
greatly increased by the foolish habit 
of sending them out from a warm 
nursery in winter, lightly clad as 
Highlanders, or in other fantastic cos- 
tumes, leaving their little limbs in 
contact with the biting atmosphere. 
Instead of being hardened, as their 
thoughtless parents fancy, a grave is 
being opened for the little innocents, 
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or, at least, the foundation of future 
disease is laid. 

Constant exposure to diffused day- 
light and to moderate sunlight is 
favourable to the health and beauty 
of the skin; but direct sun rays 
should be avoided. Insufficiency of 
light causes the skin to assume a 
pale and sickly hue, and to become 
lax and unhealthy. To obviate the 
ill effects of noxious influences, the 
dry skin, after ablution or bathing, 
may be slightly anointed with oil of 
sweet almonds, as in the Roman 
bath. But glycerine, which is the 
principle of oil, is more effective and 
congenial. By diluting this article 
with five or six times its bulk of pure 
water, we have a wash capable of 
imparting delicacy, suppleness, and 
an agreeable sensation to the skin, 
and also of preserving it from the 
effects of heat, cold, dry winds, and 
fervid sunshine. 

The importance of the exposure 
of the body to daylight cannot be 
too strongly insisted upon. Light 
and warmth are powerful agents in 
the economy of our being. Withdraw 
the light of the sun with its chemical 
rays, and all created beings and ob- 
jects would languish, and gradually 
lose those charms which are now 
their characteristics. In its absence, 
the carnation tint leaves the cheek 
of beauty ; the cherry hue of the lips 
changes to a leaden purple; the 
eyes become glassy and expression- 
less ; and the complexion assumes 
an unnatural, cadaverous appearance 
that speaks of sickness, night, and 
death. So powerful is daylight, so 
necessary it is to our well-being, that 
even its partial exclusion, or its in- 
sufficient admission to our apart- 
ments, soon tells its tale in the feeble 
health, the liability to the attacks of 
disease, and the pallid features of its 
inmates, 

After ablutions,a moderate amount 
of friction to the skin is required: 
‘Yo the face it should be applied with 
a somewhat rough towel ; to the rest. 
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of the body with the flesh brush, 
flesh glove, or flesh rubber. When 
a bath cannot be obtained, dry fric- 
tion is a tolerably good substitute for 
it. It cleanses the skin, removes 
accumulations of impurities, excites 
cutaneous circulation, and invigorates 
the whole system. 

To those who, having tried all the 
above natural means, find them un- 
successful in obtaining a good com- 
plexion, and who wish to have re- 
course to the resources of art, we 
refer to the interesting work on the 
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subject by Mr. Cooley,' to which we 
are indebted for some of the inform- 
ation contained herein. There, with 
many curious details, they will find 
recipes for the complexion. But we 
give this parting word of advice to 
our readers. No eruption on the 
skin of any description whatever 
snould be treated externally without 
corresponding treatment internally, 
lest the evil, of which these are the 
outward expression, be driven in- 
wards, to the serious risk of the 
general health. y. Pe. 


TO A FROZEN WATER-COURSE. 


Some souls, beneath the grip of misery 
Grow stiff, and turn to icicles, like thee ; 
Others, like mighty rivers, or the sea, 
Lend patient shoulders to that tyranny, 
Yet keep the life-blood of the heart as free 
As in the high noon of prosperity. 

So brave, so true, so warm with energy, 
My God! such would I be! 


thre 





1 A.J. Cooley. “The Toilet and Cosmetic Arts in Ancient and Modern Times.” 
London, 1867. Hardwicke. 








WHEN Bloomsbury was a fashionable 
locality in London, on a particular 
day, and in one of the best dwellings 
in that street of good houses called 
Great Ormond-street, there was con- 
siderable commotion, and the old 
housekeeper, who evidently for 
some long time past had been the 
only ostensible head of the estab- 
lishment, was in her glory. Dusting 
brush and broom were hard at work, 
rooms that liad not seen daylight for 
some years were thrown open, shut- 
ters taken down, furniture and cur- 
tains uncovered, all denoting the 
expected return of the master of the 
house, who, it may be here stated, 
was a bachelor. 

It has been remarked somewhere, 
that you have but to enter the room 
where a man spends the greater part 
of his life, either in labour, study, or 
idleness, and you penetrate at once 
very far into his tastes and character. 
Such might be said with perfect 
truth in this instance, for there, not 
only in the library, but in every 
room and passage, was proclaimed 
loudly, by the thousand and one 
mysterious ornaments, glass cases 
and bones of animals, old armour, 
quaint furniture, rusty relics, &c., 
that our friend was an antiquary. 
More than all, however, did the dis- 
play of innumerable coins in various 
receptacles betoken unmistakably 
that his favourite hobby was numis- 
matology, or the study of coins. 
He had been journeying abroad in 
the far East for some two or three 
years, partly to collect for himself 
any interesting relics, and partly as 
the travelling correspondent of a 
society which had for its main object 
the elucidation of al! mysteries relat- 
ing to the current coin of every 
realm, ancient or modern. During 
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his wanderings, of course he had 
become acquainted with many learn- 
ed and scientific men of all nations 
whose pursuits lay in the same direc- 
tion as his own. In some instances 
acquaintance had ripened into posi- 
tive friendship, and -particularly, had 
it done so in one case, at Berlin, on 
his homeward journey. 

When, on his arrival in that city, 
he presented letters of introduction 
to the Baron von Grumbach, presi- 
dent of several learned societies 
there, he found it was not the first 
time they had met. It appeared 
that they had formerly been students 
together at Heidelberg, and up to 
the time of their both leaving the 
university they had evinced many 
tastes in common; but our auti- 
quary, then a young man of nineteen 
or twenty, returning home, their in- 
tercourse was gradually broken off, 
though they corresponded at inter- 
vals upon such topics as studious 
young men would find interest in. 
This habit, however, was relin- 
quished by degrees, as time went on, 
and each became more and more 
engaged in his own affairs. The 
young German, whose parents were 
wealthy,» had followed his ardent 
desire for travel and love for scien- 
tific research. Mr. Winkworth, on 
the other hand, had not again quit- 
ted England (for foreign travelling 
in those days was not so easy as it 
has since become). ‘he friends had 
thus lost sight of each other for 
nearly twenty years. Of course this 
recognition led to a renewal, with 
redoubled intensity, of all the feel- 
ings they had originally entertained 
the one for the other, and the sur- 
prise and pleasure were the greater, 
as the name Grumbach was not 
known to Mr. Winkworth as that of 
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his old university friend, it havingonly 
recently beenassumed by the German, 
on his accession to a title and estates. 

They were greatly delighted to 
meet again, and Grumbach insisted 
upon Winkworth becoming his guest 
during his stay in Berlin. He would 
take no denial, and the visit was 
prolonged from a few days to a few 
weeks, for the increased knowledge 
of each other, which ensued upon 
the gradual opening of the store- 
houses of learning, confirmed their 
old understanding, and ripened it 
into a friendship of the liveliest cha- 
racter. ‘The study of coins entered 
largely into their discussions, and 
Winkworth displayed with great 
pride and gratification many rare 
and choice specimens gathered from 
the East and elsewhere. But he 
intimated that, from a certain corres- 
pondence which had taken place 
between himself and one learned in 
the science at Paris, he hoped on 
his arrival there to terminate a nego- 
tiation which he had in hand for the 
purchase of a specimen the rarest 
and most perfect in the world. It 
is not necessary for me to give in 
detail an account of what the coin 
was, or whence it came; I need but 
add, for the purposes of my story, 
that it was supposed to be the only 
one of its kind extant, and that it 
had been long sought after. Of late 
years its existence even had been 
doubted. It had frequently been 
supposed to have been discovered ; 
but on close examination by the 
most skilful eyes, the pretended 
“vara avis” had always turned out 
to be wanting in some minute cha- 
racteristic known to be possessed by 
the genuine one itself. Grumbach 
admitted that if such an one could 
be obtained it would be simply in- 
valuable, at the same time slightly 
discrediting its existence. 

Words ran good-humouredly high 
upon the subject ; England all con- 
fident in the coming triumph of its 
own society, and Germany sceptical 
to the highest degree. 
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“Tf my man does not deceive 
me,” Winkworth went on to say, 
“within a month from this date 
(for his visit was drawing to a close) 
I shall have the treasure safely depo- 
sited on British soil, for it only awaits 
my arrival in Paris, I believe, to be 
made over to me.” 

The Baron von Grumbach could 
hardly disguise a slightly ironical 
chuckle at his friend’s enthusiasm at 
the prospect of so great a success, 
which being observed by Mr. Wink- 
worth, the matter was allowed to 
drop. 

It had evoked a certain amount 
of undue self-gratification on the one 
hand, and apparently a slight amount 
of jealousy on the other; jealousy 
that Germany should allow so valu- 
able a relic to be captured almost 
under its eyes, and carried off for 
the glorification of another nation ; 
for even firmly as the friends were 
bound together, this little matter 
seemed to afford the possibility of a 
slight unpleasantness between them. 
The subject was only once more 
touched upon during the remainder 
of Winkworth’s sojourn in Berlin, 
when it was arranged that if this 
success did attend the labours of 
our antiquary, Grumbach should 
become his guest on the occasion of 
the treasure being first displayed 
before the eyes of the learned in 
London. The reader, unless ac- 
quainted with the enthusiasm of men 
of science, or those well versed in 
this especial study, may hardly un- 
derstand how so much interest could 
be excited on apparently so trivial a 
matter as the date and impression of 
a particular coin; yet soit is, and a 
vast amount of energy, wealth, and 
time are continually being expended 
in obtaining the rarest specimens of 
antiquity of every description by the 
labourers for the different societies 
formed for the advancement of each 
separate branch of knowledge. 

In the course of a few weeks after 
the incidents just referred to had 
occurred, Mr. Winkworth found him- 
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self safely lodged in his museum of 
rarities in Great Ormond-street. He 
had been home ‘about a fortnight, 
when huge and mysterious packages 
began to be delivered by carts and 
waggons at his door, choking up the 
already crowded passages and 
rooms. For days and days these 
cases, which contained the more 
cumbrous booty gathered in his re- 
cent raids in distant climes, were 
allowed to remain unpacked, filling 
up every available inch of space in 
the gangways of the house. Now 
that he had got them safely home, 
it was surely strange that he should 
take so little apparent interest in 
them. He sat, however, for hours 
writing in his study, with a compla- 
cent, self-satisfied smile upon his 
good-natured face, and a little for- 
tune was expended in the prepay- 
ment of the then expensive postage 
of letters to all parts of England and 
the Continent. 

The truth was, that in an out-of- 
the-way quarter of Paris he had 
succeeded in purchasing from a 
Jew dealer in curiosities—who, per- 
haps strangely enough, was hardly 
aware of its real value—the much- 
coveted and unquestionably-genuine 
and unique coin before referred to. 
This had absorbed for the time 
all interest in the results of his 
recent travel. There is little doubt 
that the last month had proved, as 
he hoped it would, the most satis- 
factory portion of the time he had 
spent abroad; therefore his _plea- 
sure was boundless, and he _ had 
been scribbling to every body 
he knew, or ever heard of, as 
likely to be interested in such a 
subject, announcing his success, and 
inviting them on a certain occasion, 
not far distant, to an exhibition of 
this wonderful treasure, the discovery 
of which would render him famous 
throughout the world, and add an 


unparalleled lustre to the association’ 


of which he was head and chief. 
For his own part, he had no doubt 
of it; he well knew all the signs, 
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characters, and hieroglyphics apper- 
taining to the question ; he knew in 
every minute particular what had 
been the shortcomings of the 
specimens hitherto advanced as 
genuine, but this was complete in 
all the requirements. 

Whilst he was pondering over a 
list of names, and endeavouring to 
think if there were any others to 
whom he could send an announce- 
ment of the great event then 
occupying all his thoughts, a ser- 
vant brought into the room a parcel, 
saying that the cabinet-maker had 
sent home the case recéntly ordered. 
It was a small square mahogany 
box; when the lid was raised an 
inner glass case was displayed, with- 
in which again was seen a sort of 
velvet cushion with a circular inden- 
tation on the uppermost side; a 
case similar indeed to that in which 
jewellers display their valuables. 
On examination, Mr. Winkworth 
appeared dissatisfied with it, as it 
was by no means well finished ; and 
turning it about in his hands, he 
complained loudly of the bad work- 
manship; the inner glass case did 
not fit its wooden covering, the 
velvet was loosely glued on, and it 
was altogether a slovenly bit of 
handiwork. He declared that he 
would certainly be obliged to get 
another made, but for the present 
this must suffice. 

When the servant had left the 
room, he drew from his waistcoat 
pocket a small packet, which he 
began carefully to unfold, and 
eventually, after several coverings of 
paper had been taken off, exposed 
to his delighted gaze his priceless 
gem. Priceless gem, indeed! To 
the eye of the uninitiated it did not 
look worth a farthing; it was not 
much larger, and certainly was not 
above half the thickness, On closely 
viewing it, you could discover it was 
gold ; but it was so old, worn, and 
battered, that it might just as well 
have passed for brass. ‘There it 
was, however, and after gazing at 
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it fondly for a few minutes, he 
deposited it, with a proud gesture, 
in the circular niche on the cushion 
made for its reception. It did not 
fit it very well, and as he moved the 
box it slipped into his ‘hand; but 
replacing it, he shut the case, and 
put it carefully away in a cabinet, 
which he locked. 

At length the eventful day looked 
forward to by Mr. Winkworth with 
so much exultation arrived. His 
friend the Baron von Grumbach 
had come to pay his promised visit, 
and was s{aying in the house; he 
entreated Winkworth to grant him 
a private view of the gem, but this 
privilege was denied with a sort of 
jocose sternness. 

“All in good time,” said Mr. 
Winkworth. “This is a piece of 
real business, and we must not 
trifle with it. When my audience 


is assembled I shall read a paper 
on the coins of this date, referring 
particularly to all that is known in 
connection with this one, giving an 


account of my first discovery of it, 
my negotiations for its purchase, 
and conclude with an ample descrip- 
tion of the proofs which I have, and 
which it bears of its authenticity. 
It shall then be handed round to 
the visitors in succession, and they 
willhave the opportunity of comment- 
ing to their utmost upon it.” 

With a smile that was not alto- 
gether pleasant, Von Grumbach 
ceased to urge his request, and 
in a few days’ time from this con- 
versation he formed one of a 
numerous assembly of some fifty 
or sixty gentlemen who had gathered 
to overflowing in the large drawing- 
ing room in Ormond-street. 

Mr. Winkworth had received but 
few refusals to his invitations ; his 
name stood so high that no one 
feared a disappointment, and the 
liveliest interest was created. There 
were present one or two bishops, 
several noblemen, learned profes- 
sors, home and foreign, presidents 
of academies, directors of literary 
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and scientific institutions —indeed, 
just such a gathering as could only 
meet together for the exploration 
or elucidation of some deeply 
interesting point of science. They 
chatted togethe: until the hour 
arrived for the commencement of 
business. There were neither seats 
nor standing room even for every’ 
one of the guests within the doors, 
which were consequently left open. 

On a small table stood the case 
containing the coin, and a roll of 
manuscript, which the host pre- 
sently began to read, amidst the 
most profound attention. A mur- 
mur of approbation followed its 
conclusion. ‘The case was then un- 
locked, and Mr. Winkworth was. 
about to hand the precious jewel 
round in its resting-place for in- 
spection, when he suddenly said,. 
“No, gentlemen, it fits so badly 
in its case, that I will ask you seve- 
rally to take it in your hands, and 
pass it from one to the other.” Them 
picking up the coin, he gave it, with 
a large magnifying glass, to the per- 
son immediately on his left. For 
upwards of two hours there ensued 
an earnest examination of the trea- 
sure ; everyone had something to- 
say about it, to which all the rest 
listened. ‘There were but few 
doubts raised as to its genuineness, 
and whenever any did arise, and 
were pertinaciously maintained, they 
were soon overthrown by Mr, Wink- 
worth, who advanced to the dis- 
putant, and by the most itrefutable 
proofs demonstrated that the speci- 
men was unique 

The Baron von Grumbach was. 
nearly one of the last into whose 
hands it fell, A shade of something 
like disappointment came over his 
face as he examined it ; he made no 
remark, and while giving it to his 
neighbour, a keen observer might 
have seen something very like a 
sneer curling the corners of his 
mouth. Apparently not a doubt was 
left on anybody’s mind, and jostling 
words of congratulation began to be 





showered forth upon Mr. Winkworth 
from all sides. At last a certain 
reverend gentleman came to the 
front, and in a short but neatly- 
‘worded speech, returned the thanks 
of the assemblage for the gratifying 
afternoon they had spent, and re- 
iterated the congratulations which 
had been generally offered. The 
host replied, the party was breaking 
up,and Mr. Winkworth was about 
to invite his guests to descend to 
the dining-room for some refresh- 
ments, when, on going to lock up 


visitors were standing in conversa- 
tion, lo! his treasure was not there ! 
He turned to the group nearest to 
him, anxiously asking them for it, 
deeming it was still under examina- 
tion. No, they had not got it: Every- 
one began to ask everybody else if 
he had it, and the inquiry spread like 
wild-fire across the room. 

It was nowhere to be found ! The 
greatest consternation ensued! What 
could have become of it? Some of 
the more immediate friends of the 
house had already gone into the 
dining-room. Inquiries were at 
once made there, but still the same 
reply—they had not seen it since it 
was in their hands first. Search was 
made in all directions, on the ground, 
on the chairs, along the edges of the 
carpet by the wainscot, by the rug, 
fender, and in every possible corner, 
or cranny in the room, where, in case 
of its falling, it might have rolled ; 
all were subjected to the strictest 
investigation, Everyone assisted in 
this ; particularly diligent appeared 
the Baron von Grumbach ; still no 
success attended their unwearied 
efforts. What was to be done? It 
was the most awkward thing that 
could have occurred ; the majority 
of the visitors were personal friends 
of Mr. Winkworth, but yet one thing 
only suggested itself to his mind. 

It must have been stolen! Yet 
who could have been guilty of so 
infamous a thing? All present were 
men of the strictest probity, and of 
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the highest standing and character, 
engaged most earnestly in one single 
object, the advancement of learn- 
ing, and it was impossible almost to 
conceive that anyone in that assem- 
bly could be capable of such mean- 
ness and dishonesty. Still, where 
was the coin? No servant had 
entered the drawing-room, nor in- 
deed were there any above stairs, 
for the refreshments were laid un- 
ostentatiously in the dining-room, 
ready for everyone to help himself ; 
therefore the culprit, after all, must 
be, if anywhere, amongst the guests. 
Over and over again the search was 
renewed, but with no better result. 
Mr. Winkworth was perplexed be- 
yond measure. How could he, the 
host, personally accuse anyone in 
those rooms of committing a deli- 
berate theft? Yet, do what he 
could, the conviction would force 
itself upon his mind that this was 
the only way to account for the 
mysterious disappearance of the coin. 

Presently he made his way through 
the bewildered crowd to his friend 
the bishop, who had just been 
spokesman for the assembly, and 
took him aside, and after they had 
whispered a few words together, the 
bishop called everyone around him. 
With the utmost courtesy and good 
taste, and after expatiating a little 
on the extraordinary circumstances, 
he said, “ There is but one thing for 
it, gentlemen—we must all be 
searched, for our host’s satisfaction 
as well as for our own ; and I feel 
perfectly certain that there is no one 
here who will object to this.” These 
words were followed by loud bursts 
of applause, and cries of “ Yes, yes, 
by all means,” resounded on every 
side. 

This unparalleled proceeding was 
then carried out in the following 
manner. ‘The guests were all to 
pass through the drawing-room to 
Mr. Winkworth’s bed-chamber, which 
was on the same landing, thence to 
descend by another staircase to the 
ground floor. No guard was kept 
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at the top of the stairs to prevent 
anyone going up or down without 
being searched, for it was felt to be 
a point of honour for everyone to 
go through the bedroom. Mr. 
Winkworth and his man-servant 
acted as searchers ; all evinced the 
most earnest anxiety to display the 
contents of their pockets, and in 


some instances insisted on taking off 


their shoes and Hessian boots. 

Had Mr. Winkworth possessed 
any sense of the ludicrous—which 
he certainly did not—he would 
have been diverted from the 
serious object at stake by the 
many farcical absurdities educed 
during this extraordinary scene. It 
occupied a considerable time, but 
like everything else, came to an end. 
There remained but two more gentle- 
men to be examined, and still no 
trace of the missing treasure had 
been discovered. These two entered 
the bedroom together, and were 
most zealous in showing how utterly 
impossible it was for them to have 


anything secreted about their per- 


sons. In fact, everyone being in- 
nocent, was, as may be naturally 
supposed, only too glad of the op- 
portunity of proving it. The coin 
was not found, however, and hope- 
less dejection settled down over the 
party. What more couid be done ? 
Again were Mr. Winkworth’s per- 
plexities redoubled on his servant 
whispering, ‘‘ You have not searched 
the Baron von Grumbach.” The 
sudden recollection of the truth of 
this penetrated like a sting to the 
heart of the antiquary. Of course 
not! he had never come into the 
bedroom ; where was he? He was 
called for, and did not answer. He, 
now, was also missing ; from which 
circumstance suspicion slowly though 
naturally began to attach itself to 
him. He had evidently avoided the 
test. Could anything be more un- 
pleasant to his friend than this? 
Why, he was actually living in the 
house, and not only would it be 
necessary to search him, but his 
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effects ; especiaily as it had in the 
meantime been ascertained that his 
bedroom door was fastened. It was 
also known that he had not left the 
house, therefore it was concluded 
that he had locked himself in, 

A polite message was sent up to 
him, requesting his attendance be- 
low, in order that he might explain 
his conduct and submit to an exami- 

nation. He sent word back that 
if he came down he positively must 
decline allowing either himself or 
anything belonging to him to be 
searched. Hitherto, although these 
proceedings had been conducted in 
the most serious and earnest man- 
ner, there had been inseparable from 
them a certain air of comicality ; but 
now that they had reached this poini, 
they no longer bore that aspect. It 
did look terribly suspicious that the 
Baron should withdraw himself in 
such a way, and under such peculiar 
conditions. A consultation was 
held, and after much deliberation it 
was decided that a deputation should 
go to his room door, and formally 
beg, in the name of justice to him- 
self and to all, that he would-submit 
to what they required. 

In the event of his refusing, as 
they had now only too much reason 
to suppose he would, they must very 
reluctantly threaten him with the 
authority of the police. This plan 
was proceeded with, and it all fell 
out as they expected, he refusing 
even to open his door. ‘There was 
nothing for it, therefore, but to send 
for a constable, who eventually ar- 
rived. After commanding the Baron 
to let him in in the king’s name, and __ 
he also meeting with a flat refusal, 
the door was broken open, and the 
party stood face to face with Von 
Grumbach. He was in a wild state 
of excitement, and with a small 
pocket pistol in each hand, threat- 
ened, in his broken English, to shoot 
the first man who laid hand upon 
him, 

At this moment a shout arose from 
the drawing-room, “It is found! it 
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is found!” Quite impossible would 
it be now to describe the mingled 


consternation, astonishment, and 
confusion that ensued. Who had 
found it? Where was it? were 


questions asked on all sides; and 
-when the hubbub into which these 
usually grave men had been betrayed 
had subsided, it was explained. 

One of the guests, while the awk- 
ward scene just described was being 
-acted upstairs, had taken hold of the 
case belonging to the coin, and 
which, curiously enough, no one had 
thought of carefully examining after 
the first moment of its inmate being 
missed. Whilst idly turning it about, 
he had removed the glass portion of 
it, and in so doingslightly disturbed 
the velvet cushion before mentioned. 
At the same moment he heard a 
gentle click, as of something falling 
to the bottom of the box. ‘This at- 
tracted his attention, and turning it 
upside down, the cushion fell out, 
-and the coin with it, upon the table. 
It had evidently slipped between the 
badly fitting edge of the velvet and 
tthe woodwork of the case. 

Amidst all the pleasure that now 
followed on the restoration of the 
amissing wonder, there was mingled 
a great feeling of awkward annoy- 
ance. What could be said to M. le 
Baron? Howcould Mr. Winkworth 
and his friends atone sufficiently to 
him for the outrage he had under- 
gone? However, all that cou/d be 
said was said, and Grumbach re- 
<eived the apologies graciously 
enough. Yet a natural curiosity 
manifested itself upon the simple 
-question of why, as he had not 
secreted the coin—in fact, had had 
no more to do with it than anybody 
-else—he should have made so ve- 
hement and active a protest against 
being searched. He at first made 
mo reply to the interrogation, but 
merely drew from the breast of his 
coat a small packet, which he begged 
Mr. Winkworth to open. This was 
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done, and there lay exposed to the 
wondering eyes around a facsimile 
of the much-vaunted and isolated 
specimen! Not amark, not a hair’s 
breadth of difference could be de- 
tected between them. Rigidly were 
they compared over and over again, 
and at last, changing hands so often, 
it was impossible to tell one from 
the other. 

“ There is my answer, gentlemen, 
Had I submitted to your search, 
most inevitably I should have been 
convicted of a gross and abominable 
theft, and at once have forfeited my 
position, and with it all hold dear.” 
Then turning to Mr. Winkworth, he 
added, “Had you not, my friend, 
persisted in refusing to show me 
your prize the other day, I had in- 
tended to tell you how, a few days 
after you had left me, I got scent of 
the existence of a second specimen 
in St. Petersburg, which I forthwith 
secured in person for my society in 
Berlin ; and I was on the point of 
surprising you all by its production 
when the disappearance of yours led 
to what has just occurred. I had 
suspected that there was more than 
one coin of that date extant, but I 
am sure there are not more than two; 


here they are ! 


‘* Fiction founded on fact” is an 
old expression, used in many cases 
of story-telling, and I can find none 
better with which to conclude what 
I have related. The fiction only 
has been that part of the story which 
applied to names, dates, and locali- 
ties ; the main gist of the matter is 
fact, but, as may have been seen in 
its narration, could not for many 
reasons have been given in all its 
actual reality. Still the circum- 
stances appeared as curious, and the 
coincidences, perhaps, as odd as any 
that have ever led to those mistakes 
and equivoques which sometimes 


-clothe the events of every-day life 


in the garb of romance. 
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JOSEPH SHERIDAN LE FANU. 


Since the last issue of this Magazine, 
there has passed away one who for 
several years controlled its destinies 
as Editor and Proprietor,—one who 
was well known in the best Dublin 
society—and one who inherited a 
large share of the genius that came 
to him on his mother’s side, relin- 
quishing the bright prospects which 
the influence of his family would have 
enabled to wield for the arduous and 
uncertain paths of literature. 

JosEPH SHERIDAN LEFAnvu, author 
of “Uncle Silas” and many other 
well-known novels, died at his house, 
Merrion Square, Dublin, in the fifty- 
ninth year of his age, on the 7th of 
February. He was the represen- 
tative of a noble Huguenot family of 
Normandy, who possessed in that 
province, chiefly in the generalité 
of Caen, many estates, among which 
were Mondeville, Sequeville, Cres- 
seron, &c. ; the certificate of noblesse, 
Officially signed by Guy Chamillart, 
bearing date 1671, and now in the 
possession of his son, Philip, S. 
Le Fanu, Esq., of Merrion Square, 
proves their nobility by charter to the 
year 1595. 

On the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, they were deprived of their 
estates ; but having influential rela- 
tives at the Court of Louis XIV., 
they were permitted to leave France 
with their personal property without 
molestation, two members of the 
family, John Le Fanu de Sequeville 
-and Charles Le Fanu de Cresseron, 
held cavalry commissions in the army 
-of William III. Charles was on the 
King’s staff, and afterwards served 


as Major of Dragoons, under 
Marlborough. 

Joseph Sheridan was sonof Thomas 
Philip Le Fanu, Dean of Emly, 
whose father, Joseph Le Fanu, 
formerly Clerk of the Coast in 
Ireland, married Alicia, sister of the 
Right Honourable Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan ; his brother, Captain 
Henry Le Fanu, having married 
Sheridan’s only other sister. The 
subject of this notice was born in 
August, 1814, and at an early age 
gave promise of the powers which he 
afterwards attained. His wonderful 
acting in private theatricals, as a mere 
boy, is still fresh in the recollection 
of many, and when scarcely fifteen 
years of age he wrote many pieces 
of poetry, which show an unusual 
depth of imagination and feeling. 
He entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1833, and was there distinguished 
by his classical knowledge, but still 
more by his power in debate in the 
College Historical Society ; many of 
his contemporaries there now occu- 
pying distinguished positions in life, 
remember him as one of its most 
eloquent members. He was called 
to the Bar in 1839, but almost im- 
mediately afterwards became con- 
nected with the Press, having pur- 
chased the Warder newspaper, 
then a paper of note in Ireland, 
which he edited. This was injurious 
to his future prospects, as it pre- 
vented him applying himself to his 
profession, for which he was admir- 
ably suited, and of which, there can 
be little doubt, he would have be- 
come a distinguished member. 
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His earliest contributions to litera- 
ture appeared in this Magazine, of 
which, years afterwards, as we have 
said, he became proprietor and 
editor. Amongst his earliest articles 
were several stories, some serious, 
others replete with wit and humour, 
and highly illustrative of the habits 
and feelings of the Irish peasantry. 
Amongst his contributions to the 
Magazine were also many short 
poems, some full of tenderness 
and feeling, others of powerful 
dramatic effect. Foremost amongst 
the latter were “Shamus O’Brien,” 
a ballad of ’98, and “‘ Phaudhrig Cro- 
hore,” two of the best specimens of 
Irish ballad poetry, abounding in rol- 
licking humour and vivid description, 
combined with touches of the deepest 
pathos. He married, in 1844, Susan, 
daughter of the late George Bennett, 
Q.C.; from that time until her death, 
which occurred in 1858, he wrote 
little except for the press. The death 
of his much-loved wife was an over- 
whelming blow to him, from which 


Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu. 


he never recovered. From that time 
till his death he led a secluded life, 
mixing little in society, from which 
his handsome, distinguished face was 
missed, To the public he was scarcely 
known apart from his books. In 1863 
he published ‘The House by the 
Church-Yard,” which was soon 
followed by “ Uncle Silas,” and other 
novels of which it is unnecessary to 
speak. “Uncle Silas” was, perhaps, 
the best of his works, the plot the 
most skilfully contrived, the interest 
the most absorbing. Of his latest 
work, “ Willing to Die,” the last pages 
were written a few days before his 
death. He was a man who thought 
deeply, especially on religious sub- 
jects. To those who knew him he 
was very dear. They admired him 
for his learning, his sparkling wit and 
pleasant conversation, and loved him 
for his manly virtues, his noble and 
generous qualities, his gentleness, 
and his loving, affectionate nature. 


His death has left in many hearts. 


a void which cannot be filled up. 
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New York and London Petroleum Company. 


HOW “THE NEW YORK AND LONDON PETROLEUM 
COMPANY” WAS “FLOATED.” 


BY AN AMERICAN, 


Fips came to my desk in the office 
of Zhe Daily Censor, one afternoon 
—Philetus Fips. You know Fips? 
He is son of Old Fips, for what I 
know—Old Fips, who had rooms in 
Austin Friars, and who drew long 
horse-hairs out of the cover of his 
high stool and ate them with such a 
great appearance of appetite, as is 
at length related in “ Martin Chuz- 
zlewit.” Fips has been long ener- 
getically at work, and is extensively 
known, as agent for the Children’s 
Life and Anti-Measles Insurance 
Company. In behalf of that most 
benevolent and useful corporation, 
and at the instance of Fips, I had 
aforetime composed some pretty able 
papers (I flatter myself), in the way 
of advertisements and prospectuses, 
which fact had occasioned the pre- 
sent call on me. 

Mr. Philetus Fips bustled across 
the room and shook hands with me 
so ardently, and smiled upon me so 
beamingly, that I knew he wanted 
something. 

“ Gasby,” said he, in his mellow, 
hearty way, “‘ you’re a good fellow !” 

“TI will be,” said I, “in half a 
minute, when I’ve sent this copy up- 
stairs. Sit down.” 

And I shoved him into a chair, 
gummed down five scraps of news- 
paper on a white sheet, scratched in 
a paragraph of manuscript, wrote at 
one side, “Run up,” dashed upon 
the other side two or three correc- 
tions of the press, wrote in one corner 
at the top, “‘ Nonp’] lead and solid,” 
walked across the room, thrust the 
page into atin box hanging in a hole, 
and jerked a bell-handle. Invisible 
powers instantly whirled the box rat- 


tling aloft to the composing-room. 
I returned, crumpled a mass of 
maimed newspapers into the waste- 
basket, thrust another lot upon the 
dirty bare floor, and having thus 
cleared my decks for action, I turned 
short round upon Mr. Philetus Fips, 
and said, 

“ Now, then!” 

“‘Gasby,” said he, in a voice a lit- 
tle oily with the business suavity of 
the professional soliciting agent, 
“T’ve been doing pretty well in this 
insurance business ; and I appreciate 
the value of your services to me in 
it, too.” 

“Then could you let me have 
another fifty dollars ?” I asked, with 
so steady a face, that Fips was dis- 
composed, and came to a “ disor- 
derly halt.” I laughed, and told 
him to go ahead without the compli- 
ments. 

“Well,” said he, “you know Go- 
rum ?” 

“Thoroughly,” said I. N. B. Go- 
rum owns and runs a weekly news- 
paper, and has his little defects. In 
fact, he is a terribly uncomfortable 
fellow to deal with in money mat- 
ters. 
=“ Gasby,” resumed Fips, his fat 
and somewhat fussy face shadowing 
with righteous indignation, “ I do 
hate a mean man! There’s that in- 
fernal Gorum’s been and diddled me 
out of two hundred dollars this v 
morning, my commission on an ad- 
vertisement I got for him. He went 
and saw the parties after I had re- 
ceived the ad, and now he says he 
got it himself, Gasby,”—here Fips 
grew pathetic,—“ I’m a poor man, 
I’ve a family to support. Yet, you 
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know I don’t care for money. But 
it wounds me—-it wounds me deeply 
—to be so imposed upon by one 
whom I believed to be a friend. It’s 
very painful |” 

And Fips shook his head with a 
grave disapprobation, and pursed up 
his mouth, and opened his rather 
dull round eyes at me. 

“ You know,” I remarked, “I told 
you once never to trust Gorum any 
further than you could sling an ele- 
phant by the tail. But you'll never 
get that money back. What are you 
going to do about it?” 

“That's just what I’ve come to 
see you about,” said Fips, instanta- 
neously brightening up. “I’ve got 
an idea. Big thing—monstrous!” 
And Fips, after an odd fashion of 
his, jerked to and fro in his chair 
and slung his legs one over the other 
once or twice. Then he resumed : 

“Going to quit this agency busi- 
ness, to begin with. This affair this 
morning decided me to act instantly. 
But I’ve taken my measures already, 
most of ’em. I’m tired of being an 
understrapper, to be ordered and 
kicked about by these folks that I 
go and solicit, and that I go and so- 
licit for. I’m going to be ‘ big 
Injun’ myself.” Here Fips’s not 
particularly intellectual face assumed 
a funny air of prophetic dignity, his 
voice lowered, and he bent towards 
me as he continued—‘“‘I’m going to 
get up a Petroleum Company.” 

And slapping me vigorously on the 
knee, he threw himself back in his 
chair with a look majestic enough for 
the President of a powerful Corpo- 
ration, or for Alnaschar himself, that 
magnificent Sultan of the Future. 
Having contemplated his prospective 
glories for a moment, Fips added, 
with the characteristic sentiment of 
a vulgarian intent to wreak on others 
the injuries he thinks he has re- 
ceived, 

“ We'll see who'll kick folks about 
then } ” 

“Well,” said I—for a sub-editor 
on a daily morning paper has no 
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time to waste on glory, nor in re- 
proving mean sentiments. If Fips 
wanted to pay me money for doing 
work, I was ready ; otherwise I 
must “look through the exchanges.” 
So I said, “‘ Well,—biz—biz! What 
can I do, and how much can I 
get?” 

“ All sorts of things,” replied Fips. 
“ And you and I will not disagree 
about the pay.” 

And the cunning chap looked at 
me with a whole-souled glow in his 
rather fattish face, which he meant 
should knock off at least twenty-five 
per cent. from my price. 

I smiled back again, more sweetly 
than he—if there be choice of sweet- 
ness in men’s grins—and, like the 
Chancellor in the poem, 


“ Dallying with my golden chain, I smiling 
put the question by, 
and asked some other ones. 

All those who peruse the present 
unaffected record will remember that 
during the summer and fall of the 
year of grace 1864, there was a very 
great excitement about Petroleum, 
the very rocks in America having 
begun to drop fatness—or rather to 
spirt it out, in perfect rivers—as if 
to realise the promises so long ago 
made to the Hebrews. This wonder- 
ful oil had boiled in the brains of 
Fips as the trophies of Miltiades 
tumbled about in the brains of The- 
mistocles, and I soon found that the 
man—I had not thought him so 
much of an organiser—had really 
set up his machine—I don’t mean a 
derrick and engine, but a Company 
—and that it would necessarily go 
whenever steam (viz., money) should 
be turned on. 

“You say you've got it fixed,” I 
observed. ‘“ You've got to have a 


charter and by-laws.” 

He pulled out a fist-full of manu- 
script from his pocket. “ Here ’tis,” 
he said ; “all ready to be recorded.” 

“Good,” I replied ; “let me see 
who your corporators are.” 

He showed me the list of officers 
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and trustees. I was amazed. The 
man had a good name, to begin 
with, respecting which it is particu- 
larly true in organising a Petroleum 
Company, that it is equivalent to, if 
not better than, great riches. This 
was “ ‘THE New YoRK AND LONDON 
PerRoteuM Company.” And in his 
list of officers and trustees were enu- 
merated an eminent politician, an 
eminent surgeon, several business 
men of decidedly high standing, an 
editor of a city paper, and six people 
who lived out at Timothyville, the 
very centre and emporium of the oily 
realms of Western Pennsylvania. 

“ Timothyville !” said I. “ How, 
in the name of all that’s greasy, did 
you get these men’s names ?” 

“Well,” said Fips, with gratified 
pride, “ I was able to induce ’em to 
take an interest with us.” 

Now I knew perfectly well that 
Fips was tangled with some old 
debts, was “as poor as picra,” as 
they say in the country, and, as I 
supposed, totally without hitch or 
hold upon any actual capital, influ- 
ence, or means of any kind whatever. 

“ But do they put in money? Or 
do they put in land?” I asked. “ If 
you have these men, and are getting 
oil now, you certainly don’t need 
any of my help in puffing and ad- 
vertising ?” 

“ Well,” said Fips, “I'll tell you 
all about it.” 

And so he did—a/most all. The 
ingenious Fips had hitherto nour- 
ished his scheme by having either 
end of it (so to speak) “ boost” the 
other. ‘The idea of his Company 
had occurred to him while he was 
getting risks for the Children’s Life 
and Anti-Measles Insurance Com- 
pany. While running about on his 
Life-and-Anti-Measly errands, he 
picked up a good deal of information 
about oil property, and of acquaint- 
ance with business men in those 
parts. So he quickly laid out a 
scheme, having—like Calvinism and 
the Sixth Ward—Five Points. ‘These 
were : S 
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1. Stock, One Million Dollars. 

2. The intended officers and trus- 
tees to be bribed by receiving shares 
gratis, the same to become money 
by subsequent financiering. 

3. Timothyville corporators to be 
influenced by the example of those 
in New York, and vice versa. This 
was the mutual boosting part. 

4. Appeal to the public (by ad- 
vertising) to buy stock. 

5. (Last, and chiefest.) Sell oil 
and pay dividends. Big ones. Ten 
per cent. a month was the least 
figure. 

Actually, Fips had even hired of- 
fices—those well-known and splendid 
and commodious rooms on the 
ground-floor at No. 71? Broadway, 
on the corner of Vicar-street, in that 
magnificent New Jersey sandstone 
edifice, the Naphtha Buildings. No 
hole-and-corner work or back-attice 
desk-room for Fips! Why, those 
rooms must rent for at least five 
thousand dollars a-year! I declare, 
the man had opened the campaign 
with a daring and swiftness that 
would have pleased Napoleon the 
Great ! 

* Rooms, rooms!” I exclaimed 
—“how the mischief—how about 
rent?” 

“ Biffles and I—Biffles is to be our 
secretary—contrived to pay a quar- 
ter’s rent in advance, and cash for 
the furniture. Took every cent we 
could raise, though—but not a word 
of that, Gasby.” 

“Well, but land? You've got no 
land! Are you going to go and ask 
people to make you a clear present 
of a million dollars for you and 
Liffles to speculate with ?” 

Fips drew out another lot of print- 
ed handbills with a manuscript tail. 
It contained about fifty items, all’ 
numbered in a row,’ of descriptions 
of property, whereof the following 
are specimens : 

“23. ‘The Working Interest, being 
three-fourths of all the Oil, in a 
leasehold estate of half an acre, 
known as the MacCrackly Lease, om 
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Popcock Creek. This invaluable es- 
tate lies in a direct line between the 
celebrated China Well,so called from 
its depth, and now yielding Seven 
Hundred Barrels a-day, and the fa- 
mous Highcockalorum Well, now 
yielding Eight Hundred Barrels a- 
day. ‘There is room on the Mac 
Crackly Lease for sinking at least 
Fifty wells, and one is to be imme- 
diately begun by the Company.” 

“49. The Tumdediddle Farm. 
This is an estate in fee-simple, of 
One Hundred and Three Acres, on 
Gooseberry Run. It is only Five 
Miles in a direct line from the great 
Highcockalorum Well, already men- 
tioned, and has wells in actual acti- 
vity on every side of it. It affords 
abundant room for sinking Five 
Hundred Wells, and parties now 
stand ready to take leases of it at 
1,000 dollars the acre, besides half 
the oil.” 

“We've secured all that,” said 
Fips tome. “The land is ours. I 
have such ofiers of it and such re- 
fusals of it secured to me in writing, 
that unless the rest of the scheme is 
an entire failure, the Company holds 
the real estate of which that is a 
part.” 

I pondered a moment. 

“ This is all a fair, square, genuine, 
bona-fide business enterprise, is it, 
Mr. Fips, on your word ?” 

“‘ Certainly it is,” said Fips, with 
a thoroughly hearty smile, and grasp- 
ing fervently the hand I offered— 
** perfectly bony-fide ” (he put but 
one syllable in fide), “‘ in every par- 
ticular, on my word.” 

In short, I agreed to be aiding 
and abetting Mr. Fips in the launch- 
ing of his craft. He was business 
manager and real Company ; Biffles, 
the Secretary, being his creature,Jand 
old Judge Flutterbug, the president, a 
mere heathen god, set up to attract 
the golden offerings which were to be 
raked in by Highpriest Fips, stand- 
ing behind and pulling the strings 
occasionally to make the image 
wink and kick. I for my part was 
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to draw up any requisite narrative, 
recommendatory, or other papers, 
and to have charge of the advertis- 
ing ; my pay to be (a proper amount) 
in money and Fifty shares in the 
Company, and also whatever per- 
centage off the cost of advertising I 
could extort from the newspaper-men 
in consideration of bringing them 
the business. 

Cash in advance for the advertis- 
ing, however,—that was the final 
pinch. About the salutary effects 
upon that big trustful booby, the 
Public, of Advertisements, when the 
same should have sufficiently taken, 
there was no doubt ; certainly none 
in the minds of Philetus Fips, In- 
surance Agent, or of Ananias Gasby, 
Newspaper Sub. But cash in ad- 
vance ? 

Fips could not doit. It was abso- 
lutely necessary to put in at least 
5,000 dols, instantly. Fips might as 
well have tried to take hold uf Long 
Island under Brooklyn Heights, and 
stand it up endways on Montauk 
Point. The silence of aspiring im- 
pecuniosity fell upon us, presently 
broken, however, by Fips, hortatory : 

“ By George, Gasby, this thing 
must go through! There’s over 
five hundred petroleum companies. 
already. It’s high tide in oil, and 
there’s a fortune in this enterprise 
for every one of us. It must go! It 
must go zow / Confound it! Can’t 
you think of something?” 

‘‘ Now, Fips,” I answered with 
deliberation to this impassioned 
appeal (based, by the way, on for- 
tunes to other folks and a little hire 
to me)—“ now, Fips, could you 
meet that advertising bill at the end 
of three months, if I could get you 
so much time on it?” 

With the most fervent assevera- 
tion Fips affirmed it ; and indeed 
specified sundry commissions and 
moneys coming to him, which did in 
fact show that he could do as he 
said. 

“ Well, Fips,” said I, “ just have 
this express understanding with me 
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—that I shall have charge of all the 
advertising that your Company does, 
for, say two years, at the commission 
we agreed on, and I will guarantee 
you three months. I can do it with 
Spreademout & Co., the advertising 
agents, by a-personal pledge ; and I 
believe you can pay if necessary.” 

Fips agreed, with enthusiastic 
readiness, many assurances of pre- 
sent thankfulness and future grati- 
tude, and reiterated averments that 
he knew I was a good fellow ; and 
our bargain was closed. 

Now it remained to draft an ad- 
vertisement, which should serve also 
as a prospectus, to distribute by 
mail. After consultation with Fips, 
I procured some newspapers with 
articles on petroleum, read a learned 
paper in an encyclopedia, examined 
prospectuses of half-a-dozen other 
companies for suggestions what to 
do and what not to do, and went 
vigorously to work. What an ad I 
drafted! (In the newspaper offices 


and the advertising business they 


say “ad ”—it means exactly as much 
as “advertisement,” and is two 
letters instead of thirteen.) Dear 
me! very few people know what a 
matter of high art it is to draw a 
good advertisement. The task is 
much like that favourite classical 
amusement of composing inscrip- 
tions. The facts must be stated 
tersely, handsomely, takingly; the 
whole must be set off with “ display 
lines.” 

I am astonished at myself, when I 
reflect what a structure I erected 
upon that occasion, to be displayed 
in the pages of the able newspaper 
press—what a fairy-like edifice, hued 
over in turret and balcony with 
golden sunlights or vivid rainbows of 
promise, founded below upon such a 
massive substructure of deep and 
solid knowledge, and stanchioned 
throughout with such stiffness in the 
shape of maxims and axioms of 
business and ethics! 

Topmost in the print were sundry 
short shouts in big or “ bold-faced” 
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type, followed by names of officers 
and trustees, somewhat as follows :— 


PETROLEUM! 
THE TIDE THAT LEADS TO 
FORTUNE! 
Sound Business and Speedy Riches ! 
Seize the Golden Opportunity ! 
THE NEW YORK AND LONDON 
PETROLEUM COMPANY!!! 
Capital Stock, One Million Dollars! 
Shares, Ten Dollars Each. 
A Limited Number for Sale at Five 
Dollars, to 
CREATE A WORKING CAPITAL. 
Wells already Supplying Oil. 
OFFICERS : 
Ifon. Philander Flutterbug, 
Philetus Fips, Esq., 
Bartram Biffles, Esq., 
TRUSTEES : 


President. 
Vice-President. 
Secretary, 

etc. 


etc., etc., 


After this skirmish-line marched 
the main body of the ad, in four 
corps or chapters, to wit :— 

1. THe Hisroricat, briefly and 
ably summarising the Petroliacs of 
the World. ‘This treatise began at 
the slime which the builders of Babel 
had for mortar, and the slime-pits of 
which the vale of Siddim was 
full, where the kings of Sodom and 
Gomorrah fled and fell before Che- 
dorlaomer, king of Elam, Tidal king 
of nations ef a/. It did justice as it 
went along to Baku and the Sacred 
Fire, Rangoon, and Arracan and 
Rainanghong, Zante and Trinidad, 
Parma and Modena, and so forth, 
and ended with a spirited climax, 
showing how Western Pennsylvania 
excelled all these, how Venango 
County excelled all the rest of 
Western Pennsylvania, and how the 
oil-lands of the N. Y.' & L. P. Co. 
excelled still more all the rest of 
Venango County. 

2, THe Screntiric, in which I 
showed : 

a. exactly how the petroleum got 

into the ground. 

b, exactly how to get it out. 
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e. exactly how to manufacture and 

refine it, and 

d@. exactly what could be done 

with it. 

3- THE Business ; where by a 
brief and irrefutable computation, I 
demonstrated that subscribers must 
in six months be in the receipt of 
an independent fortune from each 
hundred shares ; stating the amount 
of petroleum in the world, the de- 
mand for it, the price, and the 
quantity to a gallon which the Com- 
pany must necessarily be receiving 
within three months at furthest—a 
flood that their mightiest struggle 
could scarce avert, should they once 
open the door of their Fountain in 
the Rocks ; and lastly, 

4. THe HicH Mora; in which 
I gravely and weightily reprobated 
‘all deceit, illusions, and misrepre- 
sentations, especially in business ; 
Showed how the Officers and Trus- 
tees of the Company could not 
make anything if they would, and 
would not if they could, out of the 
Company’s enterprise, except, of 
course, the modest salaries of the 
officers and legitimate dividends on 
the stock held by all of them (held, 
by the way, to prove the unaffected 
sincerity with which they were nurtur- 
ing their oily offspring, the Com- 
pany) ; how the Company was thus, 
in fact, rather a benevolent institu- 
tion for the practical exemplification 
of lofty ethical principles of the 
Golden Rule as applied to business, 
and of ascetic self-denial on the 
part of the managers, than a mere 
vulgar corporation. 

I have a copy of this performance 
by me, and it is with the greatest 
grief that I refrain from printing it 
here in full, it is so beautifully done ! 
But the Editor, upon my intimating 
something of the sort, was so 
strangely cold and repellant in his 
answer, that I forbear. 

Well; so far so good. I had my 
document printed and made into a 
circular. I took it to Spreademout 
and Co., and by the force of the 
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facts I could vouch for and those I 
believed in together, along with 
some small personal influence upon 
their manager, and the general ope- 
ration of the credit principle, I con- 
trived to get the necessary three 
months on the bill; and the ad. was 
in a few days shouting at the top of 
its stud-horse and display head-line 
and double-leaded-matter voice up 
and down the land, through the in- 
numerable trumpets of the thirty-five 
best advertising newspapers in the 
United States. 

Alorg with this multitudinous ap- 
peal, I moreover caused, wherever it 
was possible, the insertion of an edi- 
torial recommending the “ New York 
and London Petroleum Company.” 
In this part of my plan, Iam bound 
to confess that I met unexpected 
difficulty, few editors consenting to 
any such endorsement. But I had 
one glorious success in it, namely, 
with Mr. Gorum, into whose really 
influential newspaper I bought an 
editorial that did us “ lots of good.” 
It ought to ; for I paid that extor- 
tionating old scalper five dollars a 
line for one insertion, But I drew 
that editorial myself; and in it that 
highly influential and prominent 
paper in express terms said that our 
enterprise was sound and safe, our 
Company strong, our views most fair 
and intelligent, our profits perfectly 
certain, our men able, wise, and 
honest, and investments with us 
unprecedentedly desirable. Gorum 
did skin us, that’s the fact—but we 
got our skin’s worth, that’s equally 
the fact! I do suppose that that 
one editorial brought us in not less 
than One Hundred Thousand Dol- 
lars in actual money. JL/dn’t we 
send it “flying all abroad” in the 
country papers, credited to Gorum’s. 
big metropolitan weekly! And 
didn’t the letters come in by scores, 
beginning, “ Having noticed the re- 
commendation of your Company, 
given by the WV. Y. Weekly -——/!” 

I thought I knew the force of 
puffing. But the result of that joint 
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machination of Fips and Gasby 
was—as I once heard a Pennsyl- 
vanian say—‘a huckleberry above 
my persimmons.” It is my present 
belief that anything can be done by 
advertising, If Archimedes had had 
that engine at command, he would 
not have gone snivelling about after 
a Pou Sto. He could have moved 
the world by liberally printing the 
advertisements which I, Ananias 
Gasby, would have drafted for him 
at the most reasonable rates, having 
at the same time bought a “stun- 
ning” editorial endorsement in 
Gorum’s paper! He would have 
shouted Eureka / and run about en 
déshabille for a whole week, instead 
of twenty minutes. 

This great splash of success, how- 
ever, I did not learn for two or three 
weeks, as I had to be away from 
New York on a reporting expedition. 
During my absence, I will candidly 
confess that I had from time to time 
sundry doubts about the Company, 
although my meditations were mainly 
in rose-pink. My cash ; my stock ; 
—those were no contemptible sums 
toa drudging sub. But there was 
something beyond. I knew that 
while the advertising already engaged 
would inaugurate success, if success 
was to come to pass_at all, yet that 
a much larger measure of adver- 
tising would be necessary for com- 
pleting the sale of all the stock. 
And (I would not tell this to every- 
body—but you, dear reader, are 
surely a friend worthy of confidence?) 
I might well hope to obtain from 
my commission allowed by the ad- 
vertising agents money enough to 
enable me to live six months. 

Well; I came back, and quickly 
I went down to the offices of “ The 
New York and London Petroleum 
Company,” which I had not yet 
seen, at least since they were fully 
fitted up. I found them very solidly 
and impressively furnished in green 
Brussels and reps and black walnut 
woodwork. ‘There was a monstrous 
safe for the books and securities of 
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the Company, a great regulator-clock 
to economise accurately the invalu- 
able time of the Company, a massive 
rail to keep folks out of the business 
precinct. There were sundry pic- 
tures of things oleaginous, One was 
a vast refinery, with acres of sheds, 
a front of smoking chimneys, and 
innumerable barrels, all supposed to 
show how and where far? of the oil 
of the Company was preparing for 
market. Another showed a broad 
valley with ever so many derricks 
and engines busily at work, boring 
the wells of the Company, or raising 
the oil of the Company. And so on. 
There was a fine portrait (jn oils) of 
the Honourable Philander Flutter- 
bug, President of the Company, ina 
thoughtful attitude, gazing upon a 
vial of petroleum with a wise and 
bland and yet reverential expression, 
as if to intimate that there was a 
Palladium in that vial, and he knew 
exactly how to guard and invoke 
the Palladium. ‘Then there was an 
inner office, a special “sanctum” 
for the same respected and vener- 
able man. And then, laid out on 
the solid new desks, were the solid 
new books with the entries of the 
vast cash receipts of the Company 
therein. And envelopes and writing- 
paper lay about, with the insignia 
and title of the Company blazoned 
at large thereupon in the most 
flamboyant manner. And last of 
all, upon the mantel-piece, which 
was outside the rail, I discovered a 
row of about a dozen vials, similar 
to that in the portrait of Mr. Presi- 
dent Flutterbug ; uniform in shape 
and size, but containing varieties of 
the oil of the Company—the very 
wealth itself, which all this stateli 
ness and splendour was evoking 
from the depths, and whose presence 
there (in a manner) proved the whole. 
Oil? Why, there is the very stuff— 
right there. Take it in your hand— 
shake it about. Smell of it. ‘Taste 
of it, if you want to. Don’t sputter! 
Can unlimited wealth have a dis- 
agreeable taste? At any rate, there 





é. exactly how to manufacture and 

refine it, and 

@. exactly what could be done 

with it. 

3- THe Business ; where by a 
brief and irrefutable computation, I 
demonstrated that subscribers must 
in six months be in the receipt of 
an independent fortune from each 
hundred shares ; stating the amount 
of petroleum in the world, the de- 
mand for it, the price, and the 
quantity to a gallon which the Com- 
pany must necessarily be receiving 
within three months at furthest—a 
flood that their mightiest struggle 
could scarce avert, should they once 
open the door of their Fountain in 
the Rocks ; and lastly, 

4. THE HicH Morat; in which 
I gravely and weightily reprobated 
‘all deceit, illusions, and misrepre- 
sentations, especially in business ; 
showed how the Officers and Trus- 
tees of the Company could not 
make anything if they would, and 
would not if they could, out of the 
Company’s enterprise, except, of 
eourse, the modest salaries of the 
officers and legitimate dividends on 
the stock held by all of them (held, 
by the way, to prove the unaffected 
sincerity with which they were nurtur- 
ing their oily offspring, the Com- 
pany) ; how the Company was thus, 
in fact, rather a benevolent institu- 
tion for the practical exemplification 
of lofty ethical principles of the 
Golden Rule as applied to business, 
and of ascetic self-denial on the 
part of the managers, than a mere 
vulgar corporation. 

I have a copy of this performance 
by me, and it is with the greatest 
grief that I refrain from printing it 
here in full, it is so beautifully done ! 
But the Editor, upon my intimating 
something of the sort, was so 
strangely cold and repellant in his 
answer, that I forbear. 

Well; so far so good. I had my 
document printed and made into a 
circular. I took it to Spreademout 
and Co., and by the force of the 
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facts I could vouch for and those I 
believed in together, along with 
some small personal influence upon 
their manager, and the general ope- 
ration of the credit principle, I con- 
trived to get the necessary three 
months on the bill; and the ad. was 
in a few days shouting at the top of 
its stud-horse and display head-line 
and double-leaded-matter voice up 
and down the land, through the in- 
numerable trumpets of the thirty-five 
best advertising newspapers in the 
United States. 

Alorg with this multitudinous ap- 
peal, I moreover caused, wherever it 
was possible, the insertion of an edi- 
torial recommending the “ New York 
and London Petroleum Company.” 
In this part of my plan, I am bound 
to confess that I met unexpected 
difficulty, few editors consenting to 
any such endorsement. But I had 
one glorious success in it, namely, 
with Mr. Gorum, into whose really 
influential newspaper I bought an 
editorial that did us “ lots of good.” 
It ought to ; for I paid that extor- 
tionating old scalper five dollars a 
line for one insertion, But I drew 
that editorial myself; and in it that 
highly influential and prominent 
paper in express terms said that our 
enterprise was sound and safe, our 
Company strong, our views most fair 
and intelligent, our profits perfectly 
certain, our men able, wise, and 
honest, and investments with us 
unprecedentedly desirable. Gorum 
did skin us, that’s the fact—but we 
got our skin’s worth, that’s equally 
the fact! I do suppose that that 
one editorial brought us in not less 
than One Hundred Thousand Dol- 
lars in actual money. Didn't we 
send it “flying all abroad” in the 
country papers, credited to Gorum’s. 
big metropolitan weekly! And 
didn’t the letters come in by scores, 


_ beginning, “ Having noticed the re- 


commendation of your Company, 
given by the WV. Y. Weekly——/” 

I thought I knew the force of 
puffing. But the result of that joint 
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machination of Fips and Gasby 
was—as I once heard a Pennsyl- 
vanian say—“a huckleberry above 
my persimmons.” It is my present 
belief that anything can be done by 
advertising, If Archimedes had had 
that engine at command, he would 
not have gone snivelling about after 
a Pou Sto. He could have moved 
the world by liberally printing the 
advertisements which I, Ananias 
Gasby, would have drafted for him 
at the most reasonable rates, having 
at the same time bought a “ stun- 
ning” editorial endorsement in 
Gorum’s paper! He would have 
shouted Eureka / and run about en 
déshabille for a whole week, instead 
of twenty minutes. 

This great splash of success, how- 
ever, I did not learn for two or three 
weeks, as I had to be away from 
New York on a reporting expedition. 
During my absence, I will candidly 
confess that I had from time to time 
sundry doubts about the Company, 
although my meditations were mainly 
in rose-pink, My cash; my stock ; 
—those were no contemptible sums 
toa drudging sub. But there was 
something beyond. I knew that 
while the advertising already engaged 
would inaugurate success, if success 
was to come to pass. at all, yet that 
a much larger measure of adver- 
tising would be necessary for com- 
pleting the sale of all the stock. 
And (I would not tell this to every- 
body—but you, dear reader, are 
surely a friend worthy of confidence?) 
I might well hope to obtain from 
my commission allowed by the ad- 
vertising agents money enough to 
enable me to live six months. 

Well; I came back, and quickly 
I went down to the offices of “‘ The 
New York and London Petroleum 
Company,” which I had not yet 
seen, at least since they were fully 
fitted up. I found them very solidly 
and impressively furnished in green 
Brussels and reps and black walnut 
woodwork. There was a monstrous 
safe for the books and securities of 
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the Company, a great regulator-clock 
to economise accurately the invalu- 
able time of the Company, a massive 
rail to keep folks out of the business 
precinct. There were sundry pic- 
tures of things oleaginous, One was 
a vast refinery, with acres of sheds, 
a front of smoking chimneys, and 
innumerable barrels, all supposed to 
show how and where far? of the oil 
of the Company was preparing for 
market. Another showed a broad 
valley with ever so many derricks 
and engines busily at work, boring 
the wells of the Company, or raising 
the oil of the Company. And so on, 
There was a fine portrait (jn oils) of 
the Honourable Philander Flutter- 
bug, President of the Company, ina 
thoughtful attitude, gazing upon a 
vial of petroleum with a wise and 
bland and yet reverential expression, 
as if to intimate that there was a 
Palladium in that vial, and he knew 
exactly how to guard and invoke 
the Palladium, ‘Then there was an 
inner office, a special “ sanctum” 
for the same\ respected and vener- 
able man. And then, laid out on 
the solid new desks, were the solid 
new books with the entries of the 
vast cash receipts of the Company 
therein. And envelopes and writing- 
paper lay about, with the insignia 
and title of the Company blazoned 
at large thereupon in the most 
flamboyant manner. And last of 
all, upon the mantel-piece, which 
was outside the rail, I discovered a 
row of about a dozen vials, similar 
to that in the portrait of Mr. Presi- 
dent Flutterbug ; uniform in shape 
and size, but containing varieties of 
the oil of the Company—the very 
wealth itself, which all this stateli 
ness and splendour was evoking 
from the depths, and whose presence 
there (in a manner) proved the whole. 
Oil? Why, there is the very stuff— 
right there. Take it in your hand— 
shake it about. Smell of it. Taste 
of it, if you want to. Don’t sputter! 
Can unlimited wealth have a dis- 
agreeable taste? At any rate, there 











can be no doubt, while you hold 
that in your hand, of the immense 
success of the Company! Some of 
this o!] was limpid as distilled water ; 
some was of a delicate straw colour, 
like Niersteiner ; some of a strong 
amber hue, like pale sherry ; and.one 
specimen was of a dark and mottled 
green, heavily-moving—a slab and 
slimy mixture. And on the whole, 
everything was very trim and fresh 
and business-like and prosperous 
and oily indeed. 

All these things I had time to 
observe while waiting for the arrival 
of Mr. Vice-President Fips. And I 
had further time to gaze through the 
plate-glass windows at the improving 
prospect just across Vicar-street, of 
the tombs and gravestones in the 
ancient burying-ground that lies 
there, so silent and calm, at the very 
heart of the furiously-throbbing busi- 
ness life of the great city; and to 
experience the sobering, and perhaps 
chilling influence of those ancient 
memorials of cold death, brought so 
close to my overworked and fatigued 
mind, like ice laid upon a feverish 
forehead. And also I had time to 
reflect a little upon my darling novel, 
and to consider whether it would be 
better to have Arthur slender and 
tall and erect as a pine-tree, or deep- 
chested and powerfully knit. 

To me thus musing, entered first 
Mr. Secretary Biffles—a jolly, blonde, 
rattlepated young fellow, quick- 
witted enough and of good business 
abilities, but not of a very solid or 
lofty character—a fit assistant for the 
heavy yet nervous gravity of Fips. 
I had a chatting acquaintance with 
Biffles, and after a pleasant exchange 
of congratulations on the prosperity 
of the Company, I casually inquired 
about the charming varieties of the 
vials of oil. We were on the esoteric 
footing of fellow-originators of the 
Company, of course ; but I was suf- 
ficiently startled at the answer which 
Riffles made, with his jolly laugh, 
and evidently thinking it the funniest 
thing possible. 
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“Ha! ha! ha! Certainly, cer- 
tainly. My‘dear fellow—between 
ourselves, you know—that’sthe whole 
of the oil now belonging to the 
Company. We paid ten dollars for 
that assortment. ‘There’s a fellow 
that sells those sets to all the new 
companies, and a very pretty thing 
he makes of it!” 

Up to this moment I had had no 
tangible reason for distrust. I don’t 
think I showed any signs of it just 
then, either; at least, I saw none 
reflected in the ‘eatures of the bust- 
ling young secretary, as he pro- 
ceeded to set abdtt his day’s work. 
But I could not help a conviction 
that this brazen parade of a delibe- 
rate dozen of lies bottled and set out 
on purpose, was an index of worse 
and deeper deceits. 

While I thus meditated, Mr. Fips 
came in. My first glance showed 
me that something was changed. 
True, the worthy gentleman smiled 
exactly as he always did, shook 
hands with me, and observed with a 
certain fervour, “Gasby, you're a 
good fellow!” But this was busi- 
ness ; he did it by rule, as he filed 
papers. The thing that I felt was 
an indefinable something in his 
whole manner. My instincts are 
true and quick about such things. 
I instantly said to myself, “ He don’t 
want to see me,” and again, “ He 
feels big.” And—like a fool, I sup- 
pose—lI instantly began to be angry 
at him, and to feel both contempt 
and wrath at the vapid, pompous 
ways of the fellow, whereas I had 
before always found them perfectly 
tolerable, and even amusing. 

However, he tried hard to be 
exactly as polite as usual ; and see- 
ing that he wanted me not to know 
his feelings, I did not show that I 
did. He showed fhe all the fittings 
and decorations in the office that I 


had already seen ; praised the place ; 


praised himself for venturing to hire 
it, for having originated and built up 
the Company, for having managed 
the advertising so well— 
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“Oh, ho!” I thought. “Then 
I had nothing to do with securing 
you the three months’ credit which 
set you afloat?” But I said not a 
word. 

“What do you think, Gasby ?” at 
last summed up the excellent man, 
“we have deposited One Hundred 
and Fifty Thousand Dollars in bank, 
up to this day.” 

I was really astonished now, and 
said so. 

“Yes, sir,” continued Fips, mak- 
ing a round O of his mouth, and 
lifting his eyebrows so as to make 
two other round O’s of his eyes, 
“and we are receiving from One 
Thousand to Five Thousand Dol- 
jars a-day now.” 

I said my astonishment again, and 
added, 

“Don’t let prosperity ruin you, 
Mr. Fips. Don’t be caught asking 


whether this is not great Babylon 
that you have built.” 

The worthy Vice-President looked 
a little disturbed, as he had always 


done when I had used any jocular 
expression ; for the ironic method, 
as well as all the other humourous 
phases of thought, were foreign to 
his mind ; and he turned the sub- 
ject by inviting me into the inner 
office, where we sat down, and I pro- 
ceeded at once to business, First 
of all I presented my bill against the 
Company for services, which was 
paid as per agreement, cash in part, 
and a memorandum certificate of 
my shares of stock in full to bal- 
ance. 

Next I asked of the welfare and 
advancement of the business of the 
Company, and especially about its 
oil property—what lands and wells 
had been bought ; how far they were 
advanced towards actual shipments 
of crude oil to refineries or to a mar- 
ket. In reply, Mr. Fips very readily 
furnished me a printed schedule of 
items of real estate, paid for, and of 
which the deeds were all duly exe- 
cuted and recorded. 

“ Well,” I said, “ the good ship is 
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safely embarked on her voyage, Mr. 
Fips. I congratulate you on an en- 
terprise so evidently successful. I 
take it for granted than an assign- 
ment of stock was provided fer your- 
self for your time and trouble and 
services in organising and managing 
the Company. Mr. Fips, counting 
that, and adding regular salary, you 
are worth at least fifty thousand dol- 
lars to-day, aren’t you?” 

He hesitated a moment. I re- 
sumed cheerfully, “All made out of 
your own special enterprise here in 
about a month. An independent 
fortune !” 

My tone of admiration kindled 
his vanity. ‘ Yes,” he said, with a 
good deal of pomp, “ yes, fifty thou- 
sand? I call myself worth twice 
that !” 

“ Better than niggling round to get 
two-hundred-dollar commissions out 
of old Gorum, and then having him 
scalp you out of ’em just because he 
can,” I answered. ‘“ But see here, 
this is what I came to say. Now is 
your time to change your advertise- 
ment. ‘This one that’s running now 
won't fill your subscription. Itonly 
tells what we are going to do. 
We’ve got land and money. We 
ought now to tell what we have 
done. This ad. has set things a- 
going. Now there should be another, 
longer, larger, grander, in five times 
as many newspapers. With one 
such bold and decided investment 
every share of this stock can be sold: 
Don’t you see it?” 

I spoke with some enthusiasm. 
It was with a certain surprise that I 
saw that Fips was unsympathetic. 
Indeed, he looked a little embar- © 
rassed ; wriggled in his chair ; he- 
sitated ! and only said at last, with 
a perceptible stiffness and coldness, 

“Yes, Gasby, I see it—what 
there is of it. How much would that 
ad. of yours cost ?” 

I figured a inoment. 

“ About eighteen thousand dol- 
lars.” 

“ And your percentage on it?” 
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“Well-—perhaps fifteen hundred 
dollars.” 

“Hmm,” said Fips, meditatively. 
“A good deal of money.” 

“ Kighteen thousand?” said I. 
“It is one and eight-tenths per cent. 
on a million. You would secure 
that subscription dog-cheap for such 
an outlay. And you know well 
enough that I know how to make 
an advertisement tell.” 

“Hmm,” reflected Fips again. 
It is odd, but that man always 
looked foolishest when he tried to 
be wisest. 

“ Ye-es,” he said again, as if think- 
ing—“ye-es. 1 had thought of 
doing that advertising. It would be 
well. Ye-es. Fifteen hundred dol- 
lars.” He looked at me with an 
expression as if he meant to show a 
kind of surprise at the amount. 
“That's a great deal of money, Mr. 
Gasby—a great deal of money !” 

Well, Fips spoke the truth, so far 
as I was concerned. For poor me, 


it was indeed a great deal of money 


—more, ten times over, than in my 
drudging newspaper-hack’s life I had 
ever possessed at one time. Poten- 
tially, it was far more than the hun- 
dred thousand dollars which I was 
really well pleased to see Fips enjoy 
so keenly. For him, the money was 
simply money. For me, that fifteen 
hundred dollars would open the 
door of a whole year of freedom—a 
golden year of freedom for my soul, 
in which to speak my best thoughts 
in my best words—to paint all the 
beautiful forms and noble deeds, 
the fresh characters and striking 
thoughts that had so long lived and 
shone in my mind, and which I had 
so patiently endured not to write. 
I was sure I could write a good ro- 
mance. If I should, my own chosen 
career lay open before me. If not, 
still it was worth a world to make 


the trial, and know at: least what I 


could not do. 

The intensity of such longings is 
indescribable and unintelligible, ex- 
cept to those who have themselves 
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felt the yearning, painful wish of 
creative impulses ungratified—the 
artist’s own pain. Such thoughts had 
been whirling and seething in my 
mind ever since the advertisement 
business had been put into my hands, 
As Fips spoke, they danced and 
glittered before me with more entic- 
ing charms than ever, all summoned 
up in one bright band by the way 
in which he dwelt on the words. So 
I answered him, speaking out my 
feelings with unaccustomed freedom, 
as to an assured friend. Fips had 
done very fairly by me, and—to 
return to him the certificate with 
which he had so often favoured me 
—I “knew he was a good fellow.” 

“ Yes,” I answered; and with a 
good deal of emotion I rose and 
paced the room—“ yes, it zs a great 
deal of money. I never had so 
much in my life. It is a whole 
year’s living. It may be the means 
of giving me a reputation and a 
fortune. It will give me a whole 
year to accomplish an enterprise 
that I have been half sick to try 
this five years. It is the best 
chance—the only chance—I have 
ever had, to be a successful man. 
It is for me as much as your success. 
in this Company is for you. Per- 
haps it is more, Mr. Fips ”— 

I spoke with profound feeling, 
which increased with the speaking. 
As I now appealed directly to my 
companion—I had been looking 
only at the carpet—I turned short 
and looked at him. He was in- 
tensely summing a column of figures 
upon a handful of papers on the 
table, his lips moving as his pencil 
ran up the lines. 

A great fury came into my heart 
as I suddenly saw what all this 
meant ; and I was more enraged 
at the cool, silent, brutal incivility of 
the way in which Mr. Fips chose 
to convey to me the intimation of 
his views. Yet I really believe he 
did not mean any incivility ; I think 
he took the neatest way his vulgar 
nature could suggest to convey a® 
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hint. I took it. ‘He means to 
break that promise,” I said to my- 
self. Had I held anything in my 
hand, I should surely have flung it 
in his face. It was foolish to be 
so rude in beginning his falsehood, 
of course.. But what can you ex- 
pect of a born vulgarian? “ You 
can have nothing of a hog but a 
grunt,” says the rough old proverb. 
After an instant of almost ungovern- 
able anger, I caught recollection 
enough to consider that I was 
really helpless in the matter, and 
that I might as well hide my wrath 
and pursue quiet methods, at least, 
until I should find out exactly what 
he meant. 

All this observation and resolu- 
tion had occupied but an instant. 
As I stopped short, on discerning 
Mr. Vice-President’s occupation, he 
looked up after a moment, and 
asked coolly, 

“Hmm ! 
mark ?” 

I felt another hot flash of anger ; 
but controlled it, and spoke in pur- 
suance of my new resolution, and 
with a sharp, new, and true idea 
in my mind of the man I was deal- 
ing with. 

““I say, the Company is turning 
out remarkably successful, so far. 
And about this new and further 
advertising ?” 

Fips arose in his turn, and walked, I 
thought rather uneasily, once or twice 
across the room. At last he said: 

“Well; I have been thinking I 
would like to get an offer from you. 
I have been wanting to talk to you 
about it ”— ‘ 

Still he stepped uneasily about. 
Presently he executed a right-about- 
face, flung himself into a chair by 
the window, looked first over at 
the old brown tombstones, and then 
up at the cornice of the ceiling, and 
at last, without looking at me, he 
said doggedly, with his thumbs in 
his waistcoat armholes, 

“ What will you do it for? Make 
me an offer.” 


A— what did you re- 
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I was white-hot inside, but man- 
aged to appear,quite cool. 

“Well,” I said as if meditating, 
“what are your views? You know 
what our express understanding was 
when I obtained you that three- 
months’ time with Spreademout and 
Co.” 

Fips made answer, without any 
reference to the latter inquiry : 

“T had pretty much concluded 
to offer you a round sum.” 

““Now, suppose,” said I, by way 
of experiment, “the thing were to: 
be arranged this way: You to 
receive half this advertising com- 
mission, and I half?” 

He said nothing. After a moment 
I resumed : 

“ Say, you three-fourths, and I 
one-fourth? ” 

Fips sat up straight, with a sort 
of prompt movement. Said he, 

“I think that would be just 
about right.” 

“I thought that would satisfy 
you,” I observed. ‘ You have the 
whole control of the thing in your 
own hands, of course.” 

“ Certainly,” said he. 
that perfectly well.” 

“Now, Fips,” said I, “ are you 
not scalping me out of eleven hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars just be- 
cause you can, exactly as old Gorum. 
scalped you out of two hundred ?” 

Fips looked very mean, but very 
dogged ; and he answered not a 
word. I asked again, coolly enough : 

“Was that what you meant when 
you said you would see who would 
kick people about? I could see 
something fair enough in paying 
Gorum in his own coin, but isn’t it 
rather rough to turn round and 
squeeze me to make up for what 
Gorum got out of you? As you 
yourself said about Gorum,” I con- 
cluded, with a sarcastic parody 
of Fips’s own sentimental vein, “ it’s. 
painful to be served so by one that 
you thought was a friend.” 

Fips looked uncomfortable ; but 
he replied, with an evident resolute 


“T know 
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ignoring of any ethical element in 
the matter. 

“Well; that’s about what I’ve 
concluded to do about it. Business 
is business, you know. The fact is, 
I could get it done even cheaper. 
I’m really doing you a favour.” 

I had no further points to make, 
having thus explicitly showed the 
dog his own promise to me, and his 
‘own absurd attitude in repeating on 
me Gorum’s trick on him. So I 
merely added, 

“TI tell you what; a few days 
‘won't make any difference. Let me 
think it over. If I can’t do any 
better, I'll come to your terms.” 

“Very good,” said Mr. Vice- 
President Fips, with an obvious 
‘sense of relief, as of one complet- 
ing an uncommonly dirty job ; and 
I went away, probably the angriest 
man on the continent of North 
America, but with a remarkably 
distinct idea of my next move. I 
deft New York by the very next 
train. 


In one week I returned, and went 
promptly to the office of the Com- 
pany. As I entered, I could hear 
the voice of Philetus Fips, Esq., in 
‘earnest converse with some one in 


the inner office. But in the outer 
‘Office, his broad back comfortably 
displayed over against the fire and 
his hands folded behind him, stood 
‘mine and my father’s old friend, that 
well-known and substantial mer- 
chant, old John Spurling, of Oldport. 
The stately old man was glad to see 
me, and said so. 

“Are you going to put anything 
in here?” I asked him very quietly, 
as we shook hands. 

“Why,” said he, “ Fips has been 
talking to me aboutit. Are you 
in with him?” 

“Well, not particularly,” I re- 
joined. “But don’t conclude posi- 
tively on anything until you’ve seen 
me ‘again—say, this evening. 
There’s news. But not a word to 
Fips |” 
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Capitalists are as suspicious as 
foxes. The old man readily pro- 
mised ; and we appointed the meet- 
ing. Apologising to Mr. Spurling 
for delaying him a moment, I passed 
into the inner room as the customer 
went out, Mr. Fips’s last words 
coming along with him, as it were: 

“not a penny less than twelve 
per cent. a month.” 

“Well, Fips,” said I, as I sat 
down, “prosperous as ever, I see. 
How much will Spurling put in ?” 

He mumbled something or other, 
looking at once surprised, sheepish, 
and surly. It is very true that I 
asked him rather to plague him 
than for any real purpose. 

“Why, confound it, man,” I 
remonstrated, “I’m your fellow- 
operator and stockholder, and in- 
terested to know. Besides, if you 
don’t tell me, I'll see about a 
paragraph in the daily papers to- 
morrow. I know all the newspaper 
men, you know. And what differ- 
ence does it make whether I know 
or not ?” 

Fips, ignorant whether I couldn’t 
let loose all the papers on him, was 
rather bullied, and made a great 
effort to be cordial, though he evi- 
dently disliked to reply. At last he 
said that Mr. Spurling proposed to 
invest 75,000 dollars. 

“Very good,” said I, “that will 
be very convenient to develope the 
oil-lands we have bought. Now, 
about that commission. I won't 
allow you a single cent of it.” 

“Very well,” replied Fips, with a 
little effort, as when one seeks 
to hide a disagreeable surprise. 
“Very well. You can do as you 
like. I shall put the business into 
other hands, of course.” 

“Do so. Good day to you.” s 

“ Good day ”—with a great affec- 
tation of absorption, and much 
And 
I departed, just lifting a finger at 
stout old Mr. Spurling as I passed, 
as much as to say, “ Beware!” like , 
a warning phantom in a melodrama. 
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I found Mr. Spurling at his hotel 
in the evening, and he greeted me 
right cordially. 

“To begin with,” said the fine 
old fellow, “let the business wait 
five minutes, and tell me all about 
yourself. Ihaven’t seen you for five 
years, Where have you been? What 
have you been doing? Howdo you 
get on? How much are you worth ? 
Are you making money? Are you 
married? Any children ?” 

And the old man laughed at his 
own string of questions, and I 
laughed too. 

“ Nowhere, nothing, nohow, no, 
none. At any rate, I have only a 
negative for all your expectations. 
I believe I know rather more than I 
did when I came down to this wicked 
city ; but I’ve gained nothing other- 
wise, except age. ‘There’s really 
nothing to tell in the life of a news- 
-paper understrapper. I’ve really 
nothing to tell except the business 
errand.” 

“Well, let’s have that, then.” 

I proceeded to tell very briefly 
how I had just been up into Venango 
County and Timothyville; how I 
had found a regular pandemonium 
of greasy wickedness and intrigue up 
there ; how I had examined into all 
the purchases of lands made by Fips 
for the Company ; how they looked 
all right, but how all the opinions I 
could gather were unanimous in this 
one point : that Fips had paid rather 
more than the current value of all the 
land he had bought. That was just 
the phrase—“rather more than the 
current value;” a not very dan- 
gerous-looking statement, until you 
remember what a furious high-tide 
of speculative prices it was that had 
thus been overtopped. 

“Now,” I concluded, “here he 
pretends to be running this con- 
cern for the benefit of the stock- 
holders, and he has expended for 
oil-lands, as my memoranda show, 
and as the books will show,—for 
they will correspond to the record 
entries in Pennsylvania—all the 
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money thus tar received by the Com- 
pany, some slight margin excepted. 
Where is the money to come from 
to develope them ?” 

““ Why,” said Spurling, “ from fur- 
ther subscriptions to the stock.” 

“Was he going to use your 75,000 
dollars to develope or to buy?” 

The old gentleman was a little 
startled. “To buy, to be sure,” he 
said at last. ‘“ He wants to get hold 
of that Roe Farm at 80,000 dollars. 
Parties are anxious to get sub-leases 
on it, on terms that will give two per 
cent. a month on //a/ investment, 
any how.” 

“Look here, Mr. Spurling. There 
isn’t an oil-well on the Company’s. 
lands—not one single one. There 
isn’t the money left in bank to-day 
to sink one well. Here he wants to. 
spend 5,000 dollars more than this 
money of yours that he sees coming, 
for another one hundred and fifty 
acres of wild upland without one 
well on it. If he kept half his re-. 
ceipts to develope with, and man- 
aged the affair in good faith, and with 
good business ability, I think it would 
be safe. But at this rate, you know 
the concern must smash, for Fips” 
first advertisement claimed that oil 
was being received then ; and it won’t 
be many weeks before somebody 
will insist either on dividends or on 
an account-sales of oil, Let him 
once pay for this Roe Farm, and 
those anxious sub-tenants won’t be 
forthcoming.” 

‘‘ But what does he want, then?” 
queried Spurling. “ He can’t be 
stealing, as I see; The vouchers are 
on file for every cent of money, and 
the deeds are recorded for every inch 
of dirt.” 

“ See here.” I took out my pocket 
memorandum-book. “ Here is an 
entry that I made from the words of 
the agent that’s trying to sell that 
very Roe Farm. I took them down 
on the land,—the agent made me 
the offer himself, provided I could 
find him a purchaser,” I pointed out 
the entry, and Mr, Spurling read : 
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“* Ten per cent. commission for pur- 
-chaser at 80,000 dols. cash. Roe.” 

“Now,” I continued, “ Fips is 
simply spending all the Company’s 
money in bad bargains for high- 
priced lands, simply for the sake of 
the neat commission which he re- 
tains as per oral agreement at com- 
pleting his bargain. If he has laid 
Out 125,000 dollars in this way, he 
has retained 12,000 dollars at least. 
Your 75,000 dollars is worth 8,000 
to him.” 

“Hmm ?” said Spurling, with the 
rising inflection—that is, reflectively. 
“That's a pretty square charge 
against a business man. How are 
you going to prove it?” 

“IT don’t expect to prove it. by 
.affidavits of the parties,” I said. 
“He won't tell, and the other fel- 
lows won't tell. But judge for your- 
self. How does it look ?” 

“T hate to think ill of anybody,” 
said old John. “What made you 
think of this thing, and what’s your 
particular need of chocking his 
wheels ?” 

“T'll tell you.” And I gave him 
a short history of all my own deal- 
ings with Fips, enlarging, perhaps, 
rather more than was necessary on 
my poor little story so brutally 
slaughtered before it was alive. 

“ Personal revenge, isn’t it, my 
boy?” saiA the old man, when I was 
through. 

“Most assuredly, for my own 
part,” I answered. “But do you 
object to promoting a just revenge 
which is accomplished by saving you 
75,000 dollars?” 

He laughed. I added: 

“T took hold of this enterprise in 
perfect good faith, as a sound and 
honest undertaking; and such it 
would have been, if properly man- 
aged. And here this fellow has made 
me help him in a systematic swindle. 


I suspected shat as soon as I found . 


they had bought the office oil speci- 
mens ready made ; and I fully satis- 
fied myself of it when I went up the 
country. I went into the office that 
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day to threaten Fips that if he didn’t 
at once set about putting the Com- 
pany into a safe business condition, 
I would have his institution shown 
up in all the papers. ‘ If he would 
have done that, I would have waited 
and watched until the annual meet- 
ing. But when I found you there, I 
saw at once that the proper course 
for me was to save your money first, 
if you thought of investing.” 

““ Well, Gasby, I don’t know but 
you have done it. I'll see how their 
accounts stand, and what they say 
on the question of oil actually fur- 
nished. If they have spent up as 
close as you say, I'll look sharp. 
But I guess you would enjoy for your- 
self, a little, his not getting my money, 
as well as my saving it—eh ?” 

“ A good deal,” I said; “a good 
deal, both of ’em.” 

“Well, well, we'll see. Call here 
again to-morrow evening, will you— 
if you'd like to know how it goes ?” 

“T will;” and I went about my 
business. 


In the course of the next day I 
received a note from Fips, intimating 
that he would like to make me a 


proposition. To this I paid no at- 
tention ; for the more I considered 
the state of affairs, the less probable 
did it seem to me that the concerns 
of the Company could be carried to 
a prosperous issue in his hands. I 
went to see Spurling again in the 
evening. He seemed to be feeling 
very comfortably, and observed with 
wisdom : 

“A penny saved is a penny earned, 
my boy. Take supper with me.” 

I did—and a good one. 

“See here,” he said suddenly, at 
a little pause in the chat and the eat- 
ing—* you said you had been calcu- 
lating on a year’s vacation to write a 
book, or something ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, I'll furnish you the money 
—can you give security for it ?” 

“ No, sir—yes, I can. My books 
are worth it, or nearly.” 
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“ But you want them to write 


“ Well, never mind. Give me a 
bill of sale on the books. Young 
men ought never to be allowed to 
borrow a cent without giving security. 
I'll advance you the money, and. you 
shall keep the books in your own 
hands. You won't go and sell’em 
over again !” he added, with a quiz- 
zical assumption of suspicion. 

“* No, sir.” 

He would not let me thank him, 
pretending to be very harsh in 
exacting interest, fixing terms of re- 
payment, and so forth. 


My book has been more success- 
ful than it deserved. I was, I may 
inform you, my friendly reader, in 
strict confidence—and to use the 
obliging terms of one of my pub- 
lishers’ advertisements (“ Did I 
draft the ad myself?” No imper- 
tinent questions !), “that highly 
successful and very popular novel,” 
“* The Sangreal of To-Day.” Yes, 
I wrote that book—though old John 
Spurling is perhaps really the author 
of it. It was very naughty in me to 
contrive to have it credited to “a 
new and most promising young lady 
writer,” I admit. But I couldn't 
resist the temptation ; and it was 
uncommonly funny to read the 
Criticisms and see how all the re- 
views picked out the weakness of 
female character in it, and showed 
how much better a man would have 
done it. And so it was to receive 
letters from the jolly publishers with 
cheques, and addressed (within only) 
“* Dear Marm.” I have abundance 
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of the only occupation I love ; offers 
thrice as many as I can accept. 

As for Fips, he has gone far on 
Mr. Mantilini’s path to the “ demni- 
tion bow-wows.” The affairs of the 
Company quickly became so un- 
satisfactory that the trustees and 
chief stockholders—mainly on a 
hint from Mr. Spurling, I believe— 
found it necessary to call an informal 
meeting, silence Fips by threats of 
prosecution, thrust him summarily 
forth, and intrust their sickly body- 
corporate to a shrewd business dry- 
nurse, 

In this reverse of fortune, Fips 
made an effort to get the secretary- 
ship of a Fire Insurance Company, 
and sought to forward his design by a 
curious device. He made a vigorous 
attempt to be admitted a member of 
Pilgrim Church. I was told—I don’t 
know how true it is— that when Fips 
went to old Deacon Flagg, and 
applied for the usual examination 
preliminary to admission, the old 
gentleman gravely replied : 

“Very sorry, Mr. Fips, but she 
church is full, There isn’t a single 
vacancy. If there should be one, 
I'll let you know.” 

I can hardly believe that the.good 
old Deacon would be so funny as 
that on such a subject ; but however 
that may be, Fips neither obtained 
his church-membership nor his secre- 
taryship. I believe he is at present 
diligently trotting about as an agent 
for the Dartford Accidental Catarrh 
Insurance Company. I met him 
the other morning. He was very 
well dressed, but I couldn’t catch 
his eye. 
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ADVENTURES AT SOUTHBORNE GRANGE. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


Sm Harvey introduced his new 
friend to the young ladies, and lead- 
ing the way, proceeded to the lake. 
A careful observer might have no- 
ticed a change in Fred’s face as he 
saw the party approach, Sir Harvey, 
always genial and open-hearted, lean- 
ing on the stranger’s arm, having 
taken quite a fancy to him, and Alice 
walking beside them, in full conver- 
sation with them; but as he ex- 
claimed in a distinct voice, “ Well, 
Southborne, old fellow, how are 
you?” the shade lightened, and as 
Sir Harvey said, cheerfully — “ See 
who I’ve brought you, Charles; 
Mr. Elton nearly missed you,” it 
passed away entirely, and gave place 
to a merry look in his eyes, as he 
shook hands with his friend. 

“T went to your hotel, Southborne,” 
said he, ‘‘and they directed me here, 
which must explain my appearance 
to-day, and Sir Harvey has been 
kind enough to ask me to join the 
skating party and stay lunch.” 

“Yes, and dinner too,’ said Sir 
Harvey. “You are welcome as 
long as you can stay; you are 
Charles’s friend.” 

Fred, without seconding the invi- 
tation, offered him a pair of skates, 
which he buckled on, and gallantly 
turning to Alice, said— 

“ Allow me to be the first to give 
you a sleigh ride, Miss Southborne.” 

She smilingly assented, and sitting 
down in the chair they started, fol- 
lowed by a troop of skaters, who 
seemed like maniacs, pursuing them 
in a most eccentric manner. 

Seldom had Alice looked more 
lovely than on her return from “a 
tour of the lake district,” as they 
laughingly called it. The cold brac- 


ing air had lent to her cheek such 
roses as are not often seen, and she 
was talking and laughing in a most 
musical way for her. Mr. Elton 
seemed to have made a most favour- 
able impression on her. This was 
noticed, and silently commented on 
by two people, Grace and Fred. 
The latter felt almost inclined to be 
jealous, as he thought how very dif- 
ferent she was to him, and Grace 
felt almost angry with her for so 
plainly showing her preference to a 
stranger. This she said openly to 
her as they walked about, while the 
two rivals careered and pirouetted 
swiftly away, and out of sight. 

“How very absurd you are, 
Grace !” said Alice, when the lecture 
was over. ‘“Can’t a person take a 
fancy or dislike to another without its 
beingany harm? Not that I dislike 
Charles ; on the contrary, / like him 
very well, but already I like Mr. 
Elton better. He is more suited to 
my taste, Charles to yours ; so, my 
dear, I will give you up all my inte- 
rest in him!” 

“ How kind you are!” said Grace; 
“and how pleased your father would 
be for me to run away with his 
prize! No, he being a disputed 
point, I had better take Mr. Sut- 
cliffe,” 

“Tt’s to be hoped no more of 
Charles’s friends will come,” said 
Alice, “or papa will have the house 
peopled with them. Well, the last 
addition certainly is the best; Mr. 
Elton is a perfect gentleman, and so 


. pleasant and funny.” 


“ As far as I have seen, I think 
him very like your cousin,” said 
Grace ; “ but I have scarcely spoken 
to him.” 
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Meantime, the subjects of this 
conversation had wandered away, 
and free from any third person, be- 
gan to talk. 

_ What on earth made you come 
here ?” asked Fred. 

“Why, your letter, to be sure,” 
replied the other. “ I was so amused 
at the idea, that instanter I deter- 
mined to come and see it all.” 

“T nearly fainted when I saw 
you,” said Fred; “especially with 
Sir Harvey leaning on you, and 
Alice apparently on the best terms. 
I never thought for a moment that 
you had not told them all about it, 
and that I was regularly dished.” 

Nay, I couldn’t do such a shabby 
thing,” said he. “I purposely ad- 
dressed you as ‘Southborne,’ to make 
you understand, and gave my name 
as ‘ Elton.’” 

“T twigged it at once,” said Fred, 
“and then felt all right, only explod- 
ing with Jaughter. Do you know 
you’ve made twice the impression on 
Alice that I have done? She has 
not talked as much to me all the 
time I have been here. Cousinly 
instinct, I suppose.” 


“ She’s very lovely,” said Charles, 


enthusiastically. “ She’s like a fairy, 
an ideal of beauty. I had no con- 
ception of her charms.” 

*‘ Sometimes I think so too,” said 
Fred. “ But then, she is so distant 
to me, I can’t help liking Miss 
Mostyn better; that is the truth. 
She is the girl for me! and I really 
think her nearly, if not quite, as 
pretty.” 

“ Well, what are we to do?” in- 
quired Charles. 

“TI don’t know, really,” returned 
Fred, ‘‘ Don’t ask me, it makes me 
feel uncomfortable when I think of 
these people’s kindness. The idea 
of your being here on sufferance,” 
he added, laughing. “ It is too good 
a joke. ’Pon my word, it’s ashame, 
though, and yet I don’t know how to 
act. I'll rot stay much longer, how- 
ever; itis really mean to stay on 
deluding thes. ; so in a few days 
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more I shall be called away, and 
trust to fate for the rest; for, as to 
whether or not I shall confess all, it 
is in obscurity.” 

“We ought to turn now,” said 
Charles. “It is ridiculous to hear 
you on such familiar terms with them 
all. Come, they’ll wonder what’s 
keeping us.” 

Being very expert skaters, there 
was a crowd watching them as they 
skimmed along, performing sundry 
evolutions for the edification of the 
bystanders, Having come safely to 
the end of a kind of dance, between 


. a jig and a polka, they approached 


the ladies, and Fred, carrying off 
Grace for the proposed race, Charles 
endeavoured to overcome Alice’s 
scruples, and persuade her to trust 
to his guidance and venture on. the 
ice, skating. After many entreaties, 
she at last consented,saying—“ It is 
only my timidity which prevents me, 
With a little practice, I am sure I 
shall get on, as I am quite used to 
it—or rather was last winter.” Her 
surmise proved correct, and, half an 
hour after, Grace and Fred were sur- 
prised to meet her skimming along 
with her usual ease and elegance, 
escorted by Mr. Elton, with whom 
she was talking in a lively manner, 
and in whom she seemed to place 
perfect confidence. 

** Bravo, Alice !” cried Miss Mos- 
tyn. “You are outdoing me com- 
pletely. I didn’t know you were 
such an adept at the art.” 

“If you are going this way,” said 
Fred, “ be careful, as there is a thin 
place over there. I told the men to 
put a plank, or something, to mark 
the part.” 

“ Were you onit,” laughed Charles, 
“that you know all about it?” 

“ Well, mind what I say,” replied 
Fred. “It will not be pleasant to 
get a cold bath, and it really is not 
safe.” 

“ All-right, good bye,” cried the 
other, gaily. We'll meet again.” — 

“How Alice seems taken by 
Elton !” remarked Fred, “She is 
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more friendly to him than she is to 
me.” 

Grace smiled, but said nothing, 
privately thinking she knew the rea- 
son, 

Sir Harvey now announced it time 
to return to luncheon, at which 
there was such an outcry that he 
presently consented to their staying 
some time longer, while he and the 
parties unconcerned should go home 
and desire lunch to be kept for the 
enthusiasts, “It would really be a 
pity,” he said, “to stop them now, 
when in another hour or two it will 
be too late for them to get out.” So 
he and Lady Pyne led the van and 
proceeded homewards. 

Practice, in Alice’s case, certainly 
made perfect, and in a short time 
she grew quite courageous, and, 
elated by her success, she became 
still more venturesome than the 
girls, and decidedly thought Mr. 
Elton much more to be depended 
upon than her cousin, Mr. Sutcliffe, 
or any of the other gentlemen. 
Trusting to his opinion, she glided 
safely across the place Fred had 
cautioned them not to go near, and 
then joined in a hearty laugh at his 
extreme carefulness, and waved her 
handkerchief in triumph at him and 
Grace, who, from the far end, stood 
aghast at their temerity. 

“What utter folly!” exclaimed 
Fred, at last. “I am certain it is 
not safe ; it is quite thin, and looks 
ready to break. Why, they are 
going to recross it |—what madness 
of Southborne! Excuse me, Miss 
Mostyn, I must go and warn them 
again that it is positively danger- 
ous.” 

So saying, he moved swiftly away. 
Grace, assisted by one of the gen- 
tlemen, got back on terra firma, and 
was already engaged in an animated 
conversation, when a piercing shriek 
met their ears, Grace turned dead- 
ly pale. “Alice,” she cried, in a 
voice of agony. “Oh, where is 
she?” Miss Hope and her compa- 
nion sank, pale and trembling, to the 
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ground; but Grace, heeding them 
not, rushed along the bank till she 
came opposite the fatal spot. A huge 
gap yawned fearfully in the ice, 
which was all cracked and broken, 
and Alice and Mr. Elton were no- 
where tobeseen. Fred had pressed 
forward with all speed, eager to warn 
the thoughtless pair of their danger, 
and was just raising his hand and 
shouting to them, when he was ar- 
rested by a sound as of a pistol-shot, 
while the very ice on which he stood 
cracked across, and the shriek heard 
by the group on the bank struck him 
chill with terror, and he beheld his 
lovely cousin and his friend plunged 
headlong into the black, troubled 
waters, 

It is strange how, in a moment of 
danger, such various thoughts pass 
through one’s mind as plainly as 
though they had been expressed by 
words. So it was that, quick as 
lightning, it flashed across Fred’s 
mind he had heard them say they 
could neither of them swim. With- 
out a moment’s delay, he threw off 
his coat and hat and dashed into the 
dark abyss. Grace was running to 
call assistance, when she caught 
sight of Fred’s rapid disappearance, 
and never thinking of anything but 
that the ice had all given way, she 
rushed towards the house, screaming 
for help. Several men now appeared, 
bearing with them the usual ap- 
pliances of ropes, planks, &c., and 
followed by quite a crowd, each one’s 
face wearing a look of the utmost 
terror. Grace, wringing her hands, 
pointed out to them the spot where 
she had seen them sink, and refusing 
to listen to the urgent entreaties that 
she should go home, she waited, in 
the faint hope that she might be of 
some use. 

In a little time, which, to the by- 
standers, seemed to be ages, a 
movement under water was seen, 
and at the same moment Sir Harvey 
pushed his way through the crowd. 
“ My daughter !” he cried, in heart- 
rending tones. “Alice, my child 
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may only child! Oh, save my child !” 
Grace, commanding herself with an 
effort, explained in a few words that 
Captain Southborne had plunged in 
tosaveher. A look of misery passed 
across his face. ‘‘My noble boy!” 
he murmured. “’Tis hard to lose 
both. Why, men,” he cried, with 
renewed energy, “whoever brings 
them out alive shall have twenty 
pounds. Use every effort, look 
alive!” “We'll do it without the 
money, master,” cried the men, 
stooping to pull up the object which 
then appeared. Fred was grasping 
a form, which the men eagerly 
seized. “Is my child safe?” cried 
the unfortunate father. A glance 
sufficed. Fred saw it, and instantly 
plunged in again. Once more he 
came to the surface, breathed, and 
disappeared. A longer time elapsed ; 
no sound was heard: there was no 
sign of his coming. Sir Harvey’s 
agony was indescribable. At last 
his head appeared ; with an effort 
he raised in his arms the inanimate 
and dripping form of Alice, and 
then, unable to sustain himself, he 
fell heavily into the water. The 
crowd divided, one half trying to 
assist in wrapping Alice in the blan- 
kets which had been provided, and 
trying to restore animation; the 
other in using every means to rescue 
the brave youth from what there 
seemed every chance of proving his 
watery grave. . In the confusion, no 
one thought of the stranger, who lay 
insensible on the bank, until one of 
the men chanced to see him, and, 


lifting him in his arms, bore him un- , 


observed to the house. At length 
Fred once again came to the surface, 
arope was thrown, which he had 
just strength to catch, and as he was 
drawn out he seemed like one that 
was dead. A light car was in readi- 
ness, on which he was laid, wrapped 
in blankets, and some brandy having 
been poured down his throat, he was 
conveyed home. 

Sir Harvey had followed his be- 
loved daughter, whose light form 


was willingly carried by Mason, the 
butler, who would suffer no one else 
to touch her ; and Grace, hastening 
on before , had everything prepared 
for her arrival, and she herself was 
waiting on the door-steps till she saw 
Fred safely brought in and carried 
to his room. It was again daylight 

when Fred regained consciousness. 
I stately form was bending over him, 

and a kind voice whisperingly asked 
him how he felt. “ Better,” an- 
swered he faintly. Lady Southborne 
beckoned to a servant to hand her 
some refreshment, which she herself 
administered to him, and refusing to 
let him talk, she left the room, de- 
siring him to try and sleep 
Finding himself alone, Fred thought 
it best to obey orders, and fell into 
a sound sleep, from which he awoke 
much refreshed, and able to ascer- 
tain for himself the extent of his in- 
juries. Besides two or three cuts om 
the head and neck, his wrist was 
sprained pretty severely, and he felt 
stiff in all his joints. Inquiring for 
his fellow-sufferers, the servant told 
him that neither had as yet left their 
rooms. 

“Miss Alice,” he said, “had 
caught cold, which was only to be 
expected ; but Mr. Elton, he under- 
stood, was quite well.” 

Sir Harvey now entered. 

“You have acted nobly,” he said, 
while tears stood in his eyes. “I 
cannot express*my gratitude for what 
you have done. I must not stop 
now to talk, but to-morrow I will 
see you about it. You have done 
me a service I can never repay,” and 
wringing Fred’s hand, he left the 
room. 

Next day, however, the doctor 
deemed it prudent to keep him 
quiet, and for two days Fred was al- 
most a prisoner ; but on the third he 
was permitted to leave his room. 
During the period of his illness he 
had had time for reflection, and had 
resolved that, come what might, it 
would be more honourable for him 

~temake.a full confession as the only 
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means of reparation for the de- 
ceptions of the past week! Each 
increasing kindness from every 
member of the family made him 
feel more and more uncomfortable, 
and he determined to embrace the 
first opportunity of being alone with 
Sir Harvey to tell him all, trusting to 
‘his clemency for the rest. Ponder- 
ing over how he should begin, he 
was disturbed by the entrance of 
Charles Southborne, who shook him 
warmly by the hand. 

“ Fred, old boy,” he said, “‘ I am 
glad to see you here. How do you 
feel?” 

“ First rate, thank you,” he re- 
plied ; “ and how are you after your 
ducking ?” 

“Don’t speak of it,” said Charles, 
shuddering ; then added, gravely, 
“Elton, I can never thank you for 
what you’ve done. I was a gone 
man only for you.” 

“Pooh !” began Fred ; but Charles 
continued— 

“Tt was my fault. I led Alice 
right into danger—it was I who per- 
suaded her to venture on the ice, 
and on me must the blame be laid ; 
indeed on me it is laid ; they all shun 
me as an interloper who caused all 
the mischief. No one came to see 
me, and only once I met my uncle. 
He bowed distantly, and turned 
away.” 

“Southborne, it’s a shame !” burst 
forth Fred. “It is unjust of me re- 
ceiving your dues. I will do it no 
longer. The first opportunity, I— 

Sir Harvey’s entrance interrupted 
him. Glancing at Charles, he ex- 
claimed in an angry tone— 

“Hang it, sir, what do you want 
here? I’ve seen enough of you, sir ; 
you've caused more trouble in my 
house than there ever was before. I 
wish to speak to my nephew alone.” 

Charles slightly coloured, but 
bowing respectfully, withdrew. 

“ I'm afraid I've been too hasty,” 
said Sir Harvey, apologetically ; 
“but when I am angry I lose all 
command of myself. I am sorry I 
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was so rude to your friend, Charles ;. 
for himself he deserves it all, but 
being your friend prevents me saying 
a word. I owe too much to you 
to———” 

“Sir Harvey !” cried Fred, “ you 
owe me nothing ; you don’t know 
how much you have to forgive. I 
am in your debt, not you in mine.” 

“Tush, man!” said Sir Harvey, 
for a moment thinking that his sud- 
den immersion had injured his brain. 
“Tt’s all very fine to disclaim praise, 
but it’s your due—and more than 
praise, my gratitude is deeper than 
words can express. And as for 
being in my debt, I simply tell you 
I don’t know what you mean—I 
think you are raving, and don’t know 
yourself.” 

“Indeed I do,” replied Fred. 
“Sir Harvey, will you listen to 2 
long story, which I begin by saying 
I have acted wrongly and foolishly, 
and I am heartily sorry and ashamed 
of it? I have been playing a foolish, 
ungentlemanly, practical joke, and 
can only say it was without evil in- 
tention.” He then related to Sir 
Harvey's astonished ears the whole 
story, without adding to or taking 
from it throughout, but giving him 
the plain, unvarnished facts, ending 
with, “ I do not wish to excuse my- 
self, sir, but the special care and 
kindness I have received the last few 
days determined me to acquaint you 
with it all. I cannot bear to see 
your real nephew merely treated on 
sufferance on my account. I wish I 
had been anywhere before I played 
such a trick. I am sorry for every- 
thing, except for having made your 
a¢quaintance. I can now only ask 
for your forgiveness.” 

Sir Harvey evidently did not know 
what to say; that he was angry at 
having been so completely taken in, 
was certainly the case ; but he really 
liked Fred, and the trick was so 
cleverly carried out, and no one 
liked a joke better than himself ; be- 
sides, what an obligation he was 
under to Fred for risking his own 
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life to save that of his daughter ; 
and as it now appeared, of his 
nephew also, and his contrition was 
so sincere, Sir Harvey could not 
withstand it. 

“Forgive and forget,” he said, 
taking his hand ; “I told you I was 
grateful to you, I will prove it now. 
It certainly was a shame of you to 
fool an old man in sych a way ; but 
I will remember nothing but that 
you saved my daughter’s life. Shake 
hands. What’s your name? We'll 
be friends still.” 

Fred was deeply touched by the 
old gentleman’s forbearance, and in 
a few words tried to express his 
feelings. But Sir Harvey’s humour 
changed, his eyes twinkled, and he 
burst into a hearty laugh at his own 
expense for being the victim of such 
a cleverly-managed trick, He pre- 
sently got up, saying— 

“I must go and make my peace 
with unfortunate Charles, after turn- 
ing him out so unceremoniously. 
There now, don’t fidget yourself 
about all this; you meant no harm, 
and as you did none, we'll forgive 
you. I'll send somebody to you.” 

Fred wished he would do no such 
thing—he dreaded meeting anyone, 
more especially Alice, whom he felt 
would now more than ever shun and 
dislike him, and wished to put off 
the meeting as long as possible. Sir 
Harvey proceeded at once to his 
daughter’s room, impatient to com- 
municate to her and Lady South- 
borne his piece of news. Alice was 
sitting at the fire, looking so pretty, 
pale, and delicate, that her father 
hesitated, in doubt now she would 
take the tidings. 

“T have just been to see — 
Charles,” he began. 

“Ah, poor fellow,” said Lady 
Southborne, “ I must go now and 
see him. I have not seen him to- 
day.” 

“ How is he to-day, papa?” asked 
Alice. , 

“Much better,” replied the baro- 
net; “nearly quite well.” He 
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stopped suddenly; it was easily seen 
he had something more to say. 
“ Alice, my dear, I hope you will 
allow nothing to change you in your 
regard for him, he is a very good 
fellow.” 

Alice coloured violently. Could 
her father, she thought, in his grati- 
tude for her deliverance, have been 
making any advances on her ac- 
count ; or what could he mean ? 

“T always liked him very well,” 
she said, quietly ; “ and certainly 
now, when I am under the deepest 
obligations to him, I sha’n’t begin to 
change ; but I never had any parti- 
cular regard for him.” 

“ That is right—quite right,” cried 
Sir Harvey ; “I was afraid you would 
have taken a fancy to him, or he to 

ou.” 

Lady Southborne and Alice stared 
in amazement. 

“My dear!” said the former, 
“what can you mean? I thought 
that was ” She looked at Alice, 
and stopped. , 

Sir Harvey, with infinite humour, 
related the affair to them. 

Her ladyship listened with mute 
astonishment ; Alice crimsoned to 
the roots of her hair, and silently 
congratulated herself that she had 
always treated him as distantly as 
was compatible with the supposed 
cousinship. She was silent when 
her father ceased speaking, and her 
mother exclaimed— 

“ Well, and what is to be done? 
How are we to treat him ?” 

“ The same as ever,” replied Sir 
Harvey, decidedly. “If you saw 
how cut up he is about it, and how 
bitterly he repents having done it, 
you, would not say a word.” 

“ Of course not,” answered the 
lady. “Besides, were we to be 
angry with him for it, it would be a 
poor return for what he has done for 
us ; and finally, I really like him, 
and would be sorry to send him 
away in anger, although that would 
not weigh with me, did I not re- 
member that he saved Alice’s life. 
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And she, I am sure, will feel the 
same ; don’t you, Alice?” 

Alice felt, but did not say so, that 
she liked him twice as well now, for 
she knew she was safe from any 
match-making propensities on her 
father’s part, and felt now more un- 
restrained with regard to him. 

“T can never feel anything but 
grateful to him,” she said, “ for 
saving my life, and really I think the 
plot was so beautifully managed that 
he deserves great credit instead of 
blame ; and we did nothing wonder- 
ful for him ; he was very little more 
here than any other gentleman would 
have been, and as Charles has really 
turned up, I think we may be satis- 
fied; for my part, I feel more 
amused than vexed with him.” 

“Very well,” said Sir Harvey, 
“‘then let it be so; let us all agree 
not to reproach him or make him 
feel uncomfortable—and we need 
not make a great virtue of it either, 
but remember it is our bounden 
duty for what we owe him. And 
so, my dear,” he added, turning to 
his wife, “ while I go and see the 
real Charles, will you go and assure 
him of our continued friendship, for 
he has got some insane idea into his 
head that we are going to turn him 
out bodily.” 

Lady Southborne immediately 
assented, and both left. the room, 
leaving Alice to ruminate over the 
extraordinary changes, just taken 
place, at her leisure. She was thus 
employed when Grace Mostyn, who 
had been out with Mr. Sutcliffe doing 
duty for Alice during her temporary 
absence, came into the room. Mr. 
Sutcliffe being one of “ Charles’s 
friends,” had not been permitted to 
leave the Grange with the other 
Strangers after the accident, and, 
being rather shy by nature, felt ex- 
tremély out of place without his 
friend, on whom to depend ;° but 
Grace, mistaking this for anxiety for 
Fred’s recovery, so exerted herself 
to please and amuse him, by walking 
and riding with him, that he felt 
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more at ease, although ever fearing 
the trick being found out. 

“ You look better,” cried Grace, 
sitting down on the floor before the 
fire. ‘“ What have you been doing 
with yourself since I saw you? You 
look brighter and better than usual.” 

“Charles is nearly well,” said 
Alice, by way of beginning. 

“Tam very glad of it,” laughed 
Grace, slightly blushing; “but I 
cannot imagine that would put you 
in such good spirits. I knew he 
must be better, as I saw him in the 
window as I passed, but he looked 
quite in the ‘ blues,’ as he would say 
himself, and scarcely smiled when I 
nodded to him.” 

“T suspect he does not feel very 
comfortable,” said Alice. “ Grace, 
only imagine, he has played us such 
a clever trick ; fancy, he is not my 
cousin at all, but has changed names 
with Mr. Elton, who is the dona fide 
Charles.” 

“My dear Alice, are you gone 
quite mad? What are you saying ?” 
said Grace; but she looked more 
concerned than she cared to show, as 
a change of colour and slight tremor 
of voice proved. 

Alice explained all she knew. 

“And Sir Harvey, is he very 
angry?” asked Grace. ‘“ Lady 
Southborne, too; oh ! how couldhedo 
so? And yet it is very funny. Are 
they awfully savage at it?” 

“Not a bit,” replied Alice; “I 
think they are very good, for they 
really made so much of him, that it 
would be no wonder if they were an- 
noyed. Mamma herself has gone 
to reassure him of her gracious fa- 
vour, and papa to make up with 
Charles.” 

“ And you yourself?” inquired 
Grace. 

‘Oh, I have nothing to care for,” 
answered Alice. ‘‘ The very reserve 
you scolded me for is my greatest 
comfort now ; I like him better even 
than before.” 

“Don’t you think,” said Grace, 
timidly, “that it was very cleverly 
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thought of? No one else would 
have had spirit to do it. But really 
it is exceedingly kind and forbearing 
of your father and mother to forgive 
the hoax so readily. Anyone else 
would have flown into a passion 
about it, although I’m sure he meant 
no harm byit, only doing it for fun.” 

“ Ana the best of it is,” said Alice, 
mischievously, “I am to have no 
more to do with him ; he is no longer 
‘an eligible’ for me, papa says. So 
Gracie, love, as I said before, you 
may take my share in him—nay, 
don’t blush. Inever was a match- 
maker, but I think I must try now. 
Oh, Gracie, I shall turn the tables 
on you now!” 

“Be quiet, Alice,” cried Grace, 
the hot flush suffusing her face, but 
Alice only laughed provokingly. And 
Grace, in self-defence, ran out of the 
room. 

Fred, after a most satisfactory in- 
terview with Lady Southborne (when 
she assured him they fully forgave 
him for the trick he had played, and 
even laughed at it, and constantly 
spoke of the service he had rendered 
them, making it almost seem that 
they were completely under a com- 
pliment to him, thereby restoring his 
usual good spirits), sought Tom Sut- 
cliffe in the library, and informed 
him that he had confessed it all. 
Tom’s consternation was extreme. 

“What shall I do?” said he; “I 
must go away instanter. Oh, Fred, 
what a mess you’ve got me into!” 

“ Not a bit,” answered Fred ; “it’s 
not your fault, and Sir Harvey is a 
brick ; however, it would be better, 
I think, for you to go just back to 
the hotel, you know, for to-night, un- 
til we shake down together ; it would 
be pleasanter to be alone.” 

“ Indeed, I shall need no urging 
to go away,” said Tom. “TI think 
you are some kind of fairy, Fred, you 
get through everything; but I am 
not of your sort, so 1’ll hunt up my 
host, and wish him good-bye, and be 
off at once.” 

He did so, and Fred felt really 
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relieved to see him away, as did al- 
most everyone ; for Tom, though 
really a good fellow, was not 
favourite. 

By general consent, ‘he invalids 
appeared in the drawing-room that 
evening. The meeting, which both 
dreaded, passed off very well, and 
Sir Harvey’s unfailing good humour 
turned the whole thing into a jest. 
Everyone seemed to try to make 
Fred feel at ease in his new position, 
and succeeded famously, he not 
being particularly bashful. Alice, by 
deed more than word, was specially 
pleasant to him, and was far more 
agreeable to him than she had ever 


. been before, though by no means less 


so to her cousin Charles, whose de- 
votion to her was becoming appa- 
rent. Whether Sir Harvey noticed 
this or not, he was uncommonly at- 
tentive to him, and quite made up 
for his brusqueness in the day. Lady 
Southborne looked placidly satisfied, 
and Grace, scarcely as lively as usual, 
was very sweet and gentle, avoiding 
Alice’s eye as much as possible, and 
not daring to indulge in any private 
conversation with Fred, much to his 
evident disgust. Altogether, the 
evening was a success. Sir Harvey 
came to the conclusion that Charles 
was quite as nice a fellow as Fred, 
“and his father’s own son, a regular 
Southborne,” and decided he would 
like him far better for a son-in-law, 
while Lady Southborne, at Alice’s 
suggestion, determined to forward 
the match between her two young 
favourites, 

“ An orphan girl with a large for- 
tune ought to be settled,” she re- 
marked to Alice, as they sat in the 
former’s dressing- room. “And 
Charles says he has very good 
means. We must push it on as 
much as we can.” 

“Do, mamma,” said Alice ; “ it is 
very evident they are in love with 
each other since the first time they 
met, so it will not be my fault if they 
do not come to an understanding. I 
like him for Grace very much, though 
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for myself not at all,” she added, 
laughing. 

To any believer in omens, the 
next morning would have been pro- 
phetic of happiness and success. 
The sun, bright and warm as on a 
spring, not a winter’s day, shone 
cheerily on the little party assembled 
at breakfast—smaller than usual, but 
certainly happier. Fred was no 
longer overshadowed bythe continual 
fear of discovery which had haunted 
him hitherto, and Alice appeared in 
quite a different character to what 
he had seen before. Breakfast over, 
the usual question was asked— 
“What was next to be done?” 

“ Considering there are three in- 
valids,” said Lady Southborne, “ I 
think you must choose some quiet 
amusement to-day.” 

“T beg to say I am quite well,” 
laughed Charles. “You need not 
consider me any longer on the sick 
list.” 

And my cold is almost well, so 
I am not an invalid,” said Alice. 

“ Then, in fact, Elton is the only 
patient,” said Sir Harvey. 

“And, excepting my wrist, I am 
all right again, too,” replied Fred. 

“T was going to suggest a ride,” 
said Alice, “but I presume a hero 
with a disabled wrist could not con- 
trol a horse.” 

“T fear not,” said Fred. “I vote 
for a walk. I conclude there is no 
sympathy between hands and feet, 
so that there is nothing to prevent 
my joining you, is there ?” 

This resolution being carried em, 
con., the girls went upstairs to dress. 

“Do not fatigue yourselves,” was 
Lady Southborne’s parting advice. 
“ Remember, none of you are quite 
strong yet.” 

By mutual consent, the lake was 
avoided, and instead, they took a 
higher path, leading to Grange Hill, 
from which there was a fine view of 
the surrounding country. Charles 
and Alice led the way, followed by 
the others. 

Fred had spent a considerable time 
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that morning in trying to beautify, 
but, in spite of his efforts, two or 
three very unornamental strips of 
sticking-plaister would appear, which, 
with his hand in a black sling, gave 
him a very wounded - soldier - like 
appearance. 

“IT wonder you are not ashamed 
to walk with me,” he said. “I am 
a very maimed-looking fellow with 
this bandage.” 

“Your wounds were obtained in 
an honourable cause,” said Grace. 
“ You ought to be proud of them.” 

“I am proud of nothing connected 
with my visit here,” replied Fred. 
“ TI am ashamed when I think of it.” 

“Do-tell me what put it into your 
“cc I 
am dying with curiosity to know.” 

Fred related to her the whole 
affair, with which she was much 
amused. 

“And so Captain Southborne 
would not come lest he should be 
inveigled into marrying Alice ?” she 
said, when he had finished. 

“ Exactly so,” replied Fred. “It 
would be an unlikely thing to happen 
—don’t you think so?” he added, 
as, arriving on a little eminence, 
they saw the others slowly winding 
their way upward, Charles gazing 
with undisguised admiration at Alice, 
who was listening intently to what- 
ever he was saying. Grace saw the 
twinkle in Fred’s eye, and burst out 
laughing. 

“It’s a pity he came,” she said, 
merrily. “I’m afraid his fears will 
be realised ; he has quite cut you 
out.” 

“Me!” said Fred. ‘Oh, I had 
nothing to do in //a¢ quarter.” 

He glanced at Grace as he spoke, 
who coloured and looked away. 
They went on silently some little 
way, then Fred said— 

“To change the subject, Miss 
Mostyn, what is the matter with you 
to-day? You are not like yourself ; 
you are quite grave, and out of 
sorts.” 

“ How observing you are!” said 
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‘Grace. “Well, I have been put out 
by two or three things. Firstly, I 
have had a letter from my uncle, 
saying I must go home soon, which 
in itself is enough to annoy me.” 

“What a pity!” said Fred. “And 
maust you go?” 

“T fear so,” she answered. “I 
really have been a long time here, 
and my uncle, who is a very precise 
old man, is afraid of my staying too 
long.” 

“What nonsense!” cried Fred. 

“ Mine is a very harlequin kind of 
life,” continued Grace. ”Sir Har- 
vey is my other guardian and my 
godfather. So I spend part of every 
year here, but I live with my uncle ; 
and when I go back to his dingy old 
house, in the midst of noise and 
brick walls, from this place, and fun 
and amusement, it is a great change, 
and is harlequin’s d/ack side. This is 
the white side; but I never was 
meant to be shut up in a town; I 
love the country.” 

Fred felt he had no right to say 
anything, but he could not help 
thinking of a certain pretty little 
country place which belonged to 
him, and where he never lived be- 
cause of its loneliness. “Sir Harvey 
is her guardian,” he thought; “ that 
is one great thing.” 

The summit of the hill was at last 
reached, and there they found their 
companions, admiring the view. 
Guildford and several other towns 
were distinctly visible, and the view, 
in spite of the smoke of manufac- 
tories, was very fine. There was a 
flag-post on the very top, which 
Charles insisted on climbing; and 
had got nearly half way, when the 
keeper came out of his cottage and 
peremptorily ordered him down—in 
fact, as Fred said, his colours were 
only allowed half-mast high. They 
were a very merry party, and 
coming down the hill made as much 
noise as a set of children ; but once 
more on level ground, they again 
became serious, or at least more 
exclusive, and started homewards in 
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the order they had at first observed. 
Returning through the shrubberies, 
Fred said, smiling— 

“Do you remember our conversa- 
tion, Miss Mostyn, as we walked 
here last, just in this spot?” 

Grace laughed. ‘“ What was it?” 
she said. ‘My memory is not as 
good as yours.” 

“Well,” said Fred, “ all occasion 
for it has disappeared. Do you not 
remember my asking you the reason 
of Alice’s cool manner to me, and 
your laughing at what you called my 
fancy? Well, I was right, and, ex- 
cuse me, you were wrong.” 

“But how do you make that 
out?” inquired Grace. ‘ 

“Simply this way. Southborne did 
not like to be disposed of wholesale, 
so said he would not come here. I 
personating him, came instead. Miss 
Alice, wishing also to have a voice 
in the matter, would not look at me, 
uutil, finding I was not her cousin, 
she discovered I was no longer dan- 
gerous, and treats me most graciously 
now, while both she and Southborne 
have been most gloriously taken in, 
for I am no true prophet if they are 
not following her father’s wishes to 
the letter.” 

Grace did not answer ; she felt it 
was true, and she did not wish to 
speak of Alice’s affairs to a stranger. 

So changing the subject, she ex- 
claimed— 

“We shall be late for luncheon ; 
it is almost the time. Mr. Elton, 
are you too dignified for a race? 
Come, Ichallenge youtotheoak-tree.” 

Away they started ; Fred, ofcourse, 
allowing Grace to win, and declaring 
it was his lameness which prevented 
his running well. They were seated 
at luncheon when Sir Harvey entered, 
holding a letter in his hand, and 
looking very much put out. 

“What does this mean ?” he said. 
“T have had a letter from your 
uncle, Grace; but never mind, I 
shan’t let you go yet. I can’tdo 
without my little girl here. He says 
he wants you home,” 
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“Yes,” answered Grace, nervously. 
“I did not know I had been so 
long away, until he told me, but I 
have been a great while.” 

“ He says,” continued Sir Harvey, 
not heeding the last speech, “that 
he wants you home for a particular 
reason. Now, I'll write and ask 
his reason, and not let you go a 
step until he gives it. I am your 
guardian as well as he, and how am 
Ito know what he wants with you ? 
Perhaps he wants to pack you off 
with some nephew or friend of his, 
Never fear, I’ll look after you.” 

Grace coloured painfully, and 
Alice and Lady Southborne felt 
most uncomfortable on her account. 
Sir Harvey’s habit of plain speaking 
before srtangers was sometimes, as 
at present, very unpleasant for his 
listeners; he, in his interest in the 
subject, quite forgetting there were 
strangers present, who, in their 
turn, felt very much de trop. Grace, 
conscious that her friends felt em- 
barrassed in her cause, recovered 


herself, and said, in her usual lively 
manner— 
“Well, Sir Harvey, you have not 


got rid of me yet. You don’t know 
how long I shall stay to plague 
you still. Recollect we have never 
played that return game of chess, 
nor have we yet decided the croquet 
championship. So, of course, I can’t 
go until that important matter is 
arranged.” 

“Are you a chess-player, Miss 
Mostyn ?” asked Fred. 

““Of course she is,” replied Sir 
Harvey, -‘‘and a capital one, too. 
She beats me regularly.” 

“T have not half discovered Miss 
Mostyn’s perfections,” said Fred, 
looking as if he really thought so. 

“You will make me quite vain,” 
said Grace ; “and I am sure vanity 
is not a perfection, Mr. Elton.” 

“Well, really,” replied Fred, 
“every day I find out some new art 
in which you are a proficient, so I 
have reason to consider you quite 
an alarmingly learned young lady, 
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Come, I challenge you now for a 
game of chess to-night, the best out 
of three—what do you say?” 

“T am ready whenever you are,” 
returned Grace. “Iam not afraid 
of you.” 

“Take care of Elton, Miss 
Mostyn,” said Charles. “He be- 
longs to a chess club, where he is a 
crack player, so you must put your 
men to the work.” 

“I shan’t retract,” said Grace. 
“Tt is no disgrace to be beaten by 
a good player; only,” she added, 
laughing, “he must play fairly, and 
not accuse his sprained wrist of 
losing him the game, as it did the 
race this afternoon.” 

Fred laughed. 

“JT shall see that all is fairly 
done,” said Sir Harvey. “So after 
tea the great battle is to take place.” 

Oh, ye wise elders, when ye per- 
mit your young people to play at 
chess, ye little know the dangerous 
game that is also being carried on 
through the medium of imnocent 
little specimens of carving !—the 
quietude and silence necessary for 
the one game being most advanta- 
geous to the other. Fred and Grace 
were ensconced in a cosy corner of 
the drawing-room, unmolested by 
any one. Sir Harvey even, whether 
designedly or not, leaving them to 
themselves, and devoting himself to 
the study of Beli’s Life, while Lady 
Southborne alternately worked and 
dozed, and Alice and Charles, in a 
far corner, looked together over a 
book of engravings. The wonder- 
ful game commenced, and with it a 
series of beseeching looks, soft 
smiles, mock sighs, and accidental 
touches of the hands over some 
particular piece. “If you take me, 
I'll take you,” was repeated often 
enough to bring a whole swarm of 
lawyers into a breach of promise 
court, if such had been their wish. 
Grace was almost a match for him, 
and Fred had to play his best to 
escape her victorious clutches. The 
one game, intensely interesting to 
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them, proved quite the contrary to 
Sir Harvey and his lady. The 
other couple had gone to the piano, 
and were now soaring away on the 
wings of Moore’s and Tennyson’s 
muse, utterly oblivious to the late- 
ness of the hour; but Sir Harvey, 
less interestingly employed, noted 
the hands of the clock with fatal 
exactness. He folded up his news- 
paper and stood by the fire for some 
time, then walked about the room, 
putting little trifles into their places, 
ina fidgetty manner. He then went 
up to them and watched the game, 
asking who was likely to win, &c., 
And, finally, seeing that was no 
good, he deliberately went into the 
hall, got his candle, lighted it in a 
marked way, and was just wishing 
every one good-night, and begging 
the chess players not to hurry their 
game on his account (which they 
had evidently never thought of 
doing), when Fred exclaimed, ina 
triumphant tone, “Mate!” after a 
hard struggle. Grace looked nearly 
as pleased, and so ended the all-im- 
portant game of chess. 

Sir Harvey, as he had promised, 
wrote at once to Grace’s uncle, 
begging to know his reason for 
wishing his niece to return in such 
a hurry, but some days elapsed 
before he received an answer. 
During this time, the young people 
had managed to amuse themselves 
in a variety of ways—walking in the 
mornings, strolling in the garden 
after lunch, and music and chess in 
the evenings. Thrown so much 
together, they could not fail to like 
each other, and this liking was 
rapidly ripening into something 
infinitely tender. Each was per- 
sonally conscious of it, but dared 
not give utterance to it to another. 
Alice, who before had bantered 
Grace on Fred’s attachment and 
devotion to her, now was quite 
silent on the subject ; while the two 
young men, who had the first day 
so freely discussed the respective 
merits of the young ladies and their 
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comparative charms, now felt that 
to do so would be almost akin to 
sacrilege. 

Time passed with untiring swift- 
ness, each successive hour bringing 
some new delight, while not a 
thought once occurred to the gentle- 
men of hastening their departure. 
These truly were halcyon days. At 
length, however, the looked-for 
letter arrived. Mr. Mostyn seemed 
to be surprised that Grace had not 
at once obeyed his command and 
prepared to depart; but obligingly 
gave his reasons for it in acurt but 
distinct manner. “ Tired of leading 
a solitary life, he said he had, even 
at his age, persuaded a lady to link 
her fate with his, and, in short, 
he was going to be married im- 
mediately, the bride being a widow 
lady of mature years ; conse- 
quently, he required Grace at home: 
to prepare his house for her recep- 
tion. Grace’s consternation and in- 
dignation was excessive. Little as. 
she liked her uncle’s house, still it 
was her home ; and now, if he mar-- 
ried, he would no longer require her ;. 
probably her new aunt might not 
like her, and she would, in fact, be 
left to the mercy of any friend who 
would adopt her. To a proud spirit 
like Grace’s, this was very galling. 
Hot, angry tears rushed to her eyes,. 
which she endeavoured to conceal. 

“ Heyday!” said Sir Harvey. 
“Very cool of your uncle, I must 
say, to order you home on that er- 
rand, Pray, does he keep no ser- 
vants, that you are compelled to go 
and wait on him?” 

Grace could not help smiling. 

“He wants me, for the last time,. 
to act mistress of his house, I sup- 
pose,” she said, “‘ by superintending 
his arrangements—a duty I don’t at 
all fancy.” 

“ Of course not,” said he. “ Don’t 
trouble your head about servants. 
until you are mistress of your own 
house. I shall write to him.” 

“ What about?” asked Grace, in 
surprise. a 
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“Tell him I’m not going to let 
you away this long time,” returned 
Sir Harvey. “ That we—that—what 
engagement could we get up im- 
promptu ?” he inquired, turning to 
the others. 

“Say you are going on a tour to 
Van Dieman’s Land, and won’t be 
home before next winter,” suggested 
Fred. 

‘Or, let her write herself, and say 
she has a round of engagements to 
fulfil before she leaves,” proposed 
‘Charles. 

“That would be true,” said Fred ; 
“because she has promised to take 
a ride with me when my arm is well, 
and to play another game at chess, 
to learn those duets we got yester- 
day, and, the first fine warm day, to 
come out sketching. Never fear, 
sir, we shall find you plenty of ex- 
cuses,” 

“ Well, tell me them all to-night,” 
said Sir Harvey, gcod-humouredly, 
leaving the room. 

“What do you say yourself, 
Gracie?” asked Alice, as they sat 
alone in the morning-room. 

“ Thave no right to go,” answered 
Grace, with spirit. “Uncle has never 
shown mea bit of kindness to enti- 
tle me to obey his least wish. Iam 
of age, and will please myself. As 
jong as you will allow me to stay 
here, I will not go to him, though 
for the future I have no home of my 
own.” 

Fred, passing the window where 
they were sitting, caught these words. 
A thrill of joy rushed to his heart. 
“She shall never say those words 
again, if I can help it,” he inwardly 
cried. “Hitherto, I thought it far 
too presumptuous for me to offer her 
my house, but now I will venture ; 
she can but refuse me. ‘The idea of 
Grace Mostyn being dependent on 
anyone’s hospitality,” he added, in- 
_ dignantly, to himself. With height- 
ened colour and compressed lips, he 
walked hurriedly into the shrubber- 
des, the better to let his indignation 
escape, and ‘to think over the best 
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way of asking the momentous ques- 
tion. Striding along in haste, he 
nearly walked into Captain South- 
borne’s arms. 

“Whither away in such a hurry ?” 
he asked, laughing. “You nearly 
caused my overthrow. What’s in 
the wind?” 

Fred hesitated, then thinking, 
“ Well, he can’t laugh at me, for 
surely he’s in the same box,” he took 
his friend by the arm, and turning in 
another direction, said— 

* Come, Southborne, I am going 
to make you the repository of my 
secrets, conditionally that you help 
me with your advice, and that you 
don’t make fun of me.” 

He then related his cherished 
scheme. Long and earnestly the two 
paced the narrow path, talking of 
what most nearly concerned them 
both, and when at length they re- 
turned to the house, each counte- 
nance beamed with joyful anticipa- 
tion. 

The sitting-rooms were all empty, 
so Charles rushed upstairs to his own 
room, and Fred, having exhausted 
his fiery spirit, went more pensively 
into the conservatory, and, his 
thoughts far away, busied himself 
among the flowers, choosing from 
them the sweetest and most beauti- 
ful he could find. He was in the 
act of reaching to cut the single 
moss-rose bud the conservatory could 
boast of, when a figure entered. It 
was almost dark, but Fred instantly 
discovered it to be Grace. Getting 
down from his perch, she saw him, 
and exclaimed hastily— 

“Oh! Mr. Elton, I did not know 
you were here ; I thought you were 
out. I only came to choose some 
flower for my hair to-night.” 

“ Allow me to give you this,” and 
Fred presented the rose-bud, with- 
holding the more costly blossoms, 
and adding, “I know you understand 
the language of flowers, so I need 
say no more.” 

Well he remembered that only 
the day before they had been study- 
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ing it together, and he had pointed 
out to her the subject of which arose- 
bud is emblematical, #.¢., a declara- 
tion of love. 

Grace coloured furiously. Well 
was it for her that it was so dark, 
and so her blushes could not be seen. 
She took the flower, and stood, 
trembling visibly, and Fred, on the 
principle of silence giving consent, 
took courage to address her. 

His revelations were never in- 
tended to be made public, so it 
would not be fair to relate all that 
passed between them. Suffice it to 
say, that more than an hour after, 
Grace left the room, and darting to 
her own room, threw herself on her 
knees, and from sheer excitement 
cried heartily. Alice coming in to 
seek her, and finding her in tears, 
naturally imagined her to be in grief, 
and tried to comfort her ; but Grace 
lifted to her a face so full of happi- 
ness and joyful satisfaction—smiles 
and tears so strangely intermingled 
—that Alice felt she need not fear 
for her, and instantly guessed the 
cause of her excitement. 

* And is it so, Gracie?” she whis- 
pered. “May I not hear all? 
I’m sure I know it already.” 

Grace sprang up, and, with many 
blushes and smiles, confided to her 
friend that she, the orphan girl, was, 
with her uncle’s and Sir Harvey’s 
consent, the affianced bride of Fred 
Elton. 

Alice’s ready sympathy was very 
pleasant, and, dismissing the maid 
who came to dress Grace for dinner, 
and whose presence would have 
been a restraint, she assistéd her- 
self, talking all the while. 

“ Are my eyes red?” asked Grace. 
“TI don’t want to be a fright this 
evening, of all others,” 

“ Not a bit,” said Alice. “ Leave 
yourself to me; I will see that you 
look nice.” Smoothing her glossy 
braids, she cunningly inserted some 
sprigs of geranium and azalias into 
them. “The rose-bud,” she said, 
laughing, “you must place here,” 
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and she fastened it with a brooch 
in the shape of a true-lover’s knot 
upon her bosom. 

Grace was now ready, and charm- 
ed with this innocent device, es- 
corted by Alice, went downstairs,. 
when, to her infinite satisfaction, 
dinner was immediately announced. 

The cloth being removed, and the- 
ladies having retired, Fred com- 
menced to Sir Harvey his tale of 
love, submitting it all to his decision. 
Sir Harvey, like most elderly people, 
dearly liked a love story, and list- 
ened attentively all through, his. 
eyes brightening, and looking alto- 
gether very much pleased. When. 
it was ended, he exclaimed, shaking 
him heartily by the hand— 

“ You have my consent, aye, and 
approbation, too. Next to my own 
child, Grace Mostyn ranks in my 
heart, and there is nothing would 
give me greater pleasure than to see 
her well settled in life, and I believe 
you are a man to make her happy. 
As theguardian of my dearest friend’s 
only child, I may say, that from what 
I know of you, I can place implicit 
trust in you.” 

Fred coloured. 

“TI believe you to be right, sir,” 
he said ; “ but you have known me 
a very short time, even during 
which you have had reason to doubt 
me.” 

“ T know that,” answered the baro- 
netyhastily ; “but I think it has. 
given me a better opinion of you 
than ever, for now I see you have a 
sense of honour and high principles. 
The trick you played was only a 
boyish frolic; I do not think the 
worse of you forthat. Shake hands,. 
Fred; I give you my unqualified 
consent, and I am sure the uncle 
will give his ; there never was much. 
love lost between them, and now, as 
she said to-day, he will no longer 
want her, so I suspect the cross- 
grained old fellow will not much. 
care what becomes of Grace. 
Never fear, I'll manage him. So- 
now, as I see you are burning to be- 
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away, be off, and plead the cause 
with her which you have so elo- 
quently begun with me, and I wish 
you good luck.” 

Fred needed no second bidding, 
and hastened to the anteroom, 
where he found Grace alone, waiting 
in nervous trepidation to hear the 
result. A look at Fred’s face was 
sufficient, and in five minutes they 
were as busily employed building 
«astles for the future as though they 
had been engaged for months. 

Meantime Charles, finding so fa- 
vourable an opportunity, when his 
uncle was in the humour for such 
things, laid his own case before him, 
and begged permission to speak to 
Alice. 

Now, really, Sir Harvey was de- 
lighted—the wish of his heart was 
in a fair way to be realised, and he 
would have started himself to seek 
Alice at once, if Charles had not 
hinted he would prefer doing so him- 
self. The consent had been given 
in so unmistakably hearty a manner 
that Charles had no hesitation in 
taking him at his word, and imme- 
diately left in pursuit of Alice. 

Sir Harvey and Lady Southborne 
had the drawing-room to themselves 
for a iong time that evening. The 
summons to tea had been unattended 
to, and supper was nearly ready, 
when the happy couples made their 
appearance, seeming almost too hap- 
py to talk; but Sir Harvey’s tongue 
was never less at fault, and his merry 
sallies animated the others. Alice, 
timid by nature, was now far too shy 
and self-conscious to do more than 
smile an answer to her father’s plea- 
santries ; but Grace, who was never 
able to resist a joke, fully joined in 
them, and a merrier party never had 
-assembled within the old Grange’s 
walls than the one that night. 

The timepiece chimed a quarter 
past the usual hour for retiring be- 
fore Sir Harvey thought of going to 
‘bed, and then, to make up for lost 
time, he bustled away in a great 
hurry. Lady Southborne followed, 


and the younger party drew round 
the fire to enjoy a chat. 

“T wonder what uncle will say?” 
laughed Grace. 

“IT don’t care,” said Fred ; “ he’s 
doing the same thing himself, so he 
can’t say much, Oh! I wish I could 
tear myself away from this to-mor- 
row, and I would go and see about 
the alterations at Beau Manor.” 

‘Is that the name of your place ?” 
inquired Alice. 

** Yes,” answered Fred. 

“Tt sounds very imposing,” said 
Charles. ‘ We shall be always ex- 
changing visits with each other. Beau 
Manor versus Southborne Grange for 
hospitality.” 

“Grace!” said Fred, suddenly, 
“ you have made me lose a bet!” 

“ How so ?—what do you mean?” 
naturally inquired Grace. 

Fred laughed heartily, as he an- 
swered— 

“The night I came here, Tom 
Sutcliffe bet I would fail and botch 
the whole concern ; or rather, I bet 
with him that I would succeed, and 
then he turned the tables on me, 
and said that if I did make my way 
in, I would surely be caught in my 
own trap, and fall in love while I 
was there. Nay,” he added, struck 
with a bright idea, “ I have won both 
bets! It was A/ice, he said, would 
captivate me, and you see I was 
charitable enough to leave her for 
someone else.” 

“Not so very charitable,” said 
Grace, laughing. “ If Alice had not 
been so very determined from the 
first that she would have nothing to 
say to the gentleman destined for 
her, and had made herself more 
agreeable to you, I fear I should 
have had but a poor chance.” 

She and Fred then had a good 
laugh at Charles and Alice’s expense 
for their extreme caution with regard 
to each other. 

“Well,” said Alice, “you must 
allow it.was very unpleasant for me 
to have a gentleman invited to the 
house, whom I knew papa intended 
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for me ; and so, in fact, I determined 
I would not encourage him, although, 
allow me to add, I liked him well 
enough all the time.” 

“ Oh, I think that Charles is the 
best fun,” said Fred ; “he has been 
so splendidly taken in. Oh, South- 
borne ! I cannot help laughing when 
I think how indignantly you told me 
you would not come here to be 
caught for your cousin! As for me, 
I freely confess,” he added, turning 
to Grace, “ that from the first hour I 
felt I was a ‘gone coon !’” 

“Well, I little thought,” said 
Charles, “ that my visit here, planned 
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for mischief, would have been pro- 
ductive of so much happiness. I 
little expected that the star of my 
life would set here.” 

“ And for my part,” said Fred, “I 
little thought that cold wintry night 
how fraught with event and excite- 
ment my visit would prove, and,” 
he added, taking Grace’s hand, “I 
am quite sure, were it possible for 
me ever to forget it with my little 
wife beside me, I shall be in no 
danger of forgetting my visit here, 
and all my ‘ Adventures at South- 
borne Grange.’” ° 
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Society, which is lenient enough 
with a man’s vices, providing he be 
a rich man, of course, is never so 
ready to forgive him his misfortunes. 

When scandal, with her hushed 
voice, her curling lip, and twinkling 
eye, went whispering in the smoking- 
room of the clubs, and in the ready 
ears of the fashionable coferies, con- 
cerning the domestic misfortunes of 
Sir Harry Vernon, society was very 
much shocked that such things 
should happen in the sanctum of the 
west-end world. Yet society shrug- 
ged its shoulders, grinned, said it 
was only what the unlucky baronet 
had to expect; thanked God for 
having driven the black sheep from 
the purity of their fold, and seemed 
rather to enjoy than otherwise the 
mischief which the devil had made 
among them. 

Society was not long in hearing 
all about it, you may be sure. Are 
there not telegraphic establishments 
in the shape of valets, lady’s-maids, 
footmen, and so forth, in the house 
of every family of distinction? And 
are not the telegrams of the latest 
family secrets sent, via the servants’ 
hall, into our enemy’s drawing- 
rooms without our having the trouble 
of filling up the forms ? 

Society, of course, heard rather 
more of the details than were actually 
true. But if there be a human crea- 
ture who has been petted by fortune 
and spoiled by its own sycophantish 
vassalage, against whom society can 
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find an ugly mark to aim at, be sure 
society will not let the occasion slip, 

Society had long noticed that Sir 
Harry Vernon had changed sadly 
for the worse of late times. He was 
always a good-natured, simple sort 
of a fool, ready to spend his money, 
when he had any, at the bidding of 
any fashionable scamp who could 
gain access to him. But his friends 
had hoped that when he married he 
would settle down quietly ; and, in- 
deed, for a short period after the 
honey-moon, things had looked 
promising and hopeful. 

Alas! the promises of connubial 
reform were not fulfilled. Sir Harry 
did not appear to find that domestic 
felicity at home which a newly-mar- 
ried gentleman might reasonably 
expect. He was more often at the 
club than by his own sweet wife’s. 
side; and some of his club ac- 
quaintances used occasionally to 
take the liberty of chaffing him on 
the subject. He was always a 
moderate patron of the turf, and fond 
of.a game of billiards, but latterly his 
more discreet friends had remarked 
that Tattersall’s saw more of his pre- 
sence than was good for him; and, 
between the turf and the gaming 
tables, rumour averred that he drop- 
ped a considerable amount of money. 
And rumour had it that the young 
baronet was driven to all these 
things through the violent temper of 
Lady Vernon, and the way in which 
that imperious beauty set her lord’s 
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commands at defiance, when he 
ventured to express any. Rumour 
said a great many ill things of poor 
Mabel, attributing to her faults far 
worse than violence of temper. And 
indeed it must be confessed that 
her conduct for the past few months, 
seeing how recently she hal been a 
bride, was far from prudent. Scan- 
dal had of late frequently coupled 
her name with that of Mr. William 
Atherton, who was notoriously a 
rake, and whose intimate acquaint- 
ance with a married woman had 
become latterly quite sufficient to 
make society give the unlucky and 
imprudent lady so distinguished the 
cut direct. Scandal had also -whis- 
pered Mabel’s name in connection 
with that of several other noblemen 
and gentlemen of no very reputable 
fame. But scandal generally lies to 
a great extent; and if gay young 
fellows courted the society of a sim- 
ple young baronet, who possessed a 
lively and fascinating wife, immoral- 
ity and treachery are not hangable 
now-a-days, and the girl might 


be more sinned against than sinning. 
However, all this may have been 
scandal did not seem to have spoken 


all lies in this instance. One morn- 
ing society was startled—might we 
say gratified—by beholding in the 
columns of its favourite literary or- 
gan, the following on dit :— 

“It is said that the lovely young 
bride of a certain youthful though 
indiscreet baronet hasrecently eloped 
with a gentleman well known in fash- 
ionable society. The unfortunate 
husband is the more to be compas- 
sionated, as the betrayer of his 
honour is said to have been his inti- 
mate friend.” 

Some one of George Moreton’s 
friends burst into that gentleman’s 
office, to tell him the news. 

“ Gad, so, old fellow, do you recol- 
lect that girl, Mabel Deane, who 
married Vernon?” he cried. 

Moreton replied calmly, though 
his blood turned cold with appre- 
hension, that he did recollect her. 
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“Well, read this, then.” And the 
paper was thrust into his hand. 

‘“‘ What has this to do with Lady 
Vernon ?” 

“ It is she who has been commit- 
ting this faux pas.” 

“TI do not believe a word of it.” 

And Moreton folded up the news- 
paper, and returned it to his informer 
with as much nonchalance as though 
Mabel Deane were not still the ob- 
ject of his heart’s adoration. 

There could be but little doubt of 
it, however. 

Moreton met Sergeant Harrison 
in Moorgate-street. 

“Good morning, sir, 
Sergeant. 
see you.” 

“ Any news?” 

“The bird has flown sir, I think.” 

“What, William Atherton ?” 

“Yes, sir. I hear on all hands 
the rumour that he has run away 
with Sir Harry Vernon’s wife. That 
is nothing more than I expected. I 
have been making inquiries, and I 
find he has not been at his chambers 
for the last two days.” 

‘* Where do you think he and Lady 
Vernon have gone?” 

The Sergeant shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“To the continent, most likely,” 
he replied. 

“And Vernon himself? Have 
you heard how he takes all these 
fine things ?” 

“Only a word here and a word 
there. I think he means mischief, 
though.” 

“How so?” demanded Moreton. 

“Why,” replied the Sergeant, 
stroking his chin reflectively, “ Sir- 
Harry Vernon is, ordinarily, a quiet 
sort of a man, and people call him 
soft and simple. But he has plenty 
of courage ; and I have understood 
he is a dead shot with a pistol.” 

That same afternoon, Moreton 
again met the particular friend of 
his who had first acquainted him 
with the news. 

“Hulloa, old boy!” he cried, 
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said the 
“TI was just coming to 
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pouncing down upon the button-hole 
of George Moreton’s coat. “ You 
recollect what I told you about the 
fellow Atherton and Lady Vernon ?” 

“ Yes,” returned Moreton, curtly. 

“Well, I saw Vernon to-day. He 
«came to the Club. Some fellow said 
something to him, I don’t know what. 
I understood, however, that it was 
about that affair. I saw his face, 
however, at that moment. By the 
Lord, sir, I shall never forget its ex- 
‘pression to my last day. They say 
Vernon is an easy-going, good-na- 
tured fellow, and some people call 
him a fool. But I shouldn’t like to 
‘be Atherton, if ever Vernon has it 
‘in his power to do him an injury.” 

Moreton laughed, and replied that 
dhe thought his informant took an 
exaggerated view of the case. Never- 
theless, his laugh was a forced one, 
and his mind was uneasy as to what 
anight ensue. 
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“ Atherton is a scamp, I fully be- 
lieve,” he replied, carelessly ; “ and 
whatever bad end he may cometo, 
he fully deserves.” 

It would have been a difficult 
thing for a philosopher, or for More- 
ton himself, when in his most philoso- 
phical mood, to have determined 
what sentiments most agitated his 
breast. Was it scorn for the girl 
who had betrayed him, and who had 
then betrayed her husband ? Was 
it scorn of himself, that he could not 
help commiserating her in her de- 
gradation, and being anxious as to 
the heartless and unhappy girl’s after 
career? A fecling of pity for the 
unfortunate husband certainly had a 
place in his heart. Yet he thanked 
God that 4e had been saved the 
suffering of being in his position that 
night. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


TOM DAWKINS’ EXPLOITS. 


On the very same evening when 
the tranquillity of George Moreton’s 
mind was so discomposed by the 
confirmation of the rumourof Mabel’s 
dishonour, that gentleman’s clerk— 
Mr. Tom Dawkins—having reached 
the Liverpool Road, Islington, in a 
state of high expectation of his even- 
ing meal, was doomed to have his 
ardour damped by the appearance of 
his mother and Matilda, both in a 
state of extreme excitement, and who 
rushed at him as soon as the street 
door-knocker had fallen from his 
hand. 

“Oh, Tom, I’m so glad you've 
come home!” cried Tilly, clasping 
her little hands with gratitude, and, 
indeed, looking so pretty in her 
earnest thankfulness, that no one,’to 
have seen her, would have recollect- 
ed the fact that she was a cripple. 

“Oh, my dear boy, so am J !” his 
mother added, in the same tone. 


“‘ Why, what’s the matter, mother?” 
cried Toin, aghast. 

“There’s something so strange 
about Mr. Green!” 

“ He’s just gone upstairs, Tom.” 

“Mr. Green!” repeated Tom, 
looking from one to the other. 
“Well, what has he been doing? 
Confound it, Tilly, why don’t you 
speak out ?” 

As soon as the excitement of his 
mother and sister had sufficiently 
subsided, Tom gathered that the 
cause of it was simply this: that the 
mysterious old gentleman who had 
now resided at their house for a con- 
siderable time, Mr. Green, had a 
few minutes previously come home 
from one of his mysterious perambu- 
lations “‘in the City,” looking as pale 
as death, and, as Tilly expressed it, 
“half scared,” and trembling like a 
leaf. He had brushed by Mrs. Daw- 
kins, who had opened the street 
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door to him, unable to reply to that 
lady’s good-humoured greeting with 
any other response than a groan; 
and as he hastily tried to walk up- 
stairs to his own bed-room without 
further questioning, he had stumbled 
on the staircase and nearly fallen 
down. 

“ Perhaps, he’s ina fit ! ” suggested 
Tom, much relieved in his mind that 
the cause of the disturbance was in 
no way connected with the pretty 
little milliner on Newington Cause- 
way; to the matrimonial scheme with 
whom he had at last, to his great 
delight, succeeded in reconciling his 
devoted parent. 

“No, Tom, I don’t think he had 
any fit,” Tilly returned. “Iran up 
to him, poor gentleman, and asked 
him if I should send for the doctor, 
and he said no, he wasn’t ill ; at least, 
that he only felt faint, and should be 
better soon; and he asked me to 
help him into his room.” 

At this moment the bell in Mr. 
Green’s room rang, and Mrs. Daw- 
kins, in a flutter of anxiety, hastened 
to answer It. 

When she came downstairs again, 
she said that Mr. Green seemed bet- 
ter now, and had requested to have 
a cup of tea. He had informed her 
that he had that day received some 
bad family news, which had upset 
him, and that this was the cause of 
his strange conduct to her that even- 
ing. 

“Well, mother,” interposed Tilly, 
with earnest fervour, “it is my be- 
lief, as I said before, that he doesn’t 
have enough to eat. ‘That is, what 
is the matter with him.” 

Though, however, Mrs. Dawkins 
was disposed to admit there might 
be the elements of truth in this 
theory, she stoutly maintained her 
opinion that it could not be held to 
account for the circumstances alto- 
gether, inasmuch as though the poor 
gentleman had no doubt been short 
of funds last week, and reduced to 
the extremity of pawning his best 
boots—for she had seen the dupli- 
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cate—yet, she had only the night 
previous receiyed from Mr, Green 
his weekly rent, and her experience 
as a housekeeper had taught her 
that gentlemen with precarious in- 
comes invariably thought of their 
inner man before settling their debts. 

“While, however, Tom was at- 
tending with much relish to his inner 
man, and discussing a savoury fried 
steak and onions which his parent 
had prepared for him, a heavy stum- 
bling was heard on the stairs out- 
side. 

“Hush! What is that, mother?” 
cried Tilly, in some alarm, 

“ He’s coming down stairs again, 
I believe,” said Tom. 

Mrs. Dawkins ran to the door. 
The mysterious old gentleman was 
certainly stumping down stairs. 

“ Are you going out again, sir?” 
she inquired, with good-natured. 
gravity. 

“Yes, Mrs. Dawkins ; I don’t feel 
very well. I want free air. I can’t 
stop indoors to-night,” Mr, Green 
replied, in a quavering, faint voice. 

“Let Tom go with you, sir. He 
will with pleasure ; won’t you, Tom?” 

Tom said he would, of course ;. 
though he had an appointment that 
evening, at eight o'clock, with his 
sweetheart, opposite Tarn’s, in New- 
ington Causeway. 

‘The old gentleman would not hear 
of this, however. He said he was 
going to the chemist’s to get a 
draught, or something of that sort ; 
and that he could not for a moment 
think of taking Mr. Dawkins away 
from his home forsuch a purpose. 

“Well, Tom, I think you had 
better follow him, poor gentleman,” 
whispered the good-natured land- 
lady, as Mr. Green went reeling 
from the front door. 

“ Do, Tom,” added tender-hearted 
Tilly, with clasped hands. 

So Tom, wishing the old gentle- 
man at Hanover, hastily put on his 
hat and followed the footsteps of 
Mr. Green, keeping that eccentric 
gentleman in view. 
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He did not go to the chemist’s! movements that night to the very 


He passed by, seemingly uncon- 
scious, one, two, three of those bright 
shops, with the gas-light shining 
through the gaily-coloured bottles. 
Still onwards he went, his head 
pressed forward; and, though he 
tottered and swerved from one side 
of the pavement, now and then, as 
though from weakness, he still 
pressed onward, like a man who has 
an object in view. 

And young Dawkins, whose curi- 
osity became more and more excited, 
continued to follow him, keeping 
him always in view, but never being 
himself seen. 

The old man kept pressing west- 
ward, At length, having traversed all 
the weary length of Long Acre, St. 
Martin’s Lane, and Parliament-street, 
and so on into Pimlico, the old man 
came to Belgrave Square. Here he 
stopped before a certain house, 
where the blinds were all drawn 
down. He went into the road and 
stared up at the windows ; he walked 
past it, and then slowly retraced his 
steps, and looked down wistfully 
into the area ; a stern flunkey came 
to the portico to display his legs to 
admiring pedestrians, and to look, 
with haughty defiance, at the rude 
street boy who told him that “ he'd 
have his caives!” It seemed to 
the wondering young Dawkins that 
Mr. Green hesitated and _ halted 
before this august personage, as 
though he had for a moment con- 
templated speaking to him. But 
then he shook his head, and for an 
instant burying his face in his hands, 
as though to shut out a horrible 
sight, turned slowly away from the 
spot. 

He went into a little public-house 
in the neighbourhood—a mean little 
bar, that seemed quite out of place 
in that fine neighbourhood. Tom 
went in shortly afterwards, for he-be- 
gan to have serious suspicions that 
his worthy mother’s lodgerwas a burg- 
lar, or some other disreputable cha- 
racter, and hedetermined to watch his 


end. 

When he entered the bar the old 
man appeared to be holding an ani- 
mated conversation with the land- 
lord. 

“ Yes, sir, it is true enough, I be- 
lieve,” the latter was saying. 

And then Mr. Green went on, 
seemingly asking a number of ques- 
tions, which Tom could not over- 
hear. Presently he went away, 
looking very sad and dejected. 

Tom went up to the landlord. 

** Excuse me, sir,” he said, “ but 
have you any knowledge, personally, 
of the gentleman who has just gone 
out ?” 

The other seemed surprised. 

“The old gentleman who was 
speaking to me just now?” he said, 

“Yes,” returned Tom. 

“None whatever. I never saw 
him till just now, that I know of. 
He seems a queer old fellow.” 

“What was he talking about ?” 

“Why, sir, he was asking me 
about that affair yonder, you know,” 
returned the landlord, confidentially, 
pointing over his shoulder at nothing 
in particular. 

‘Tom eagerly looked in the direc- 
tion indicated. He rather thought 
his informer pointed at the chande- 
lier from the ceiling; but as he 
couldn’t make anything of that, and 
didn’t consider it diplomatic to 
appear ignorant of the subject 
either, he nodded his head saga- 
ciously, and took a draught of the 
ale with which the other had pro- 
vided him. 

** Oh, indeed,” said Tom. 

“ A queer affair that, sir,” said the 
landlord ; “ everybody in the neigh- 
bourhood is talking about it.” 

“Everybody will do that, of 
course,” returned Tom, senten- 
tiously. 

The landlord winked knowingly, 
and glanced over his shoulder, so 
Tom thought it safe policy to do the 
same. 

“Some of their people, sir, are 
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regular company in my parlour; their 
footman comes round to look at the 
newspaper nearly every night; so I 
hear a good many things con- 
fidential.” 

“* Of course you do, sir,” said Tom, 
pretending to look wise, and devoutly 
wishing he could understand some- 
thing of what the other said. 

“They tell me, sir,” resumed the 
landlord, confidentially, and laying 
a great emphasis on the “me,” as 
though the persons in question 
wouldn’t possibly think of telling 
anybody else; “they tell me, sir, 
that they’ve been living a cat-and- 
dog life ever since they got married, 
and that she never loved Aim, sir, at 
all; orly married him for his title 
and family, sir; so what can you 
expect ?” 

“You can’t expect anything else, 
of course,” Tom assented. 

“Of course not, sir; that’s just 
what I say.” 

“ But—hem ! what has she been 
doing?” said Tom, making a bold 
attempt to comprehend the case. 

“Doing? Who, sir?” ejaculated 
the landlord, in mild surprise. 

“Why, the young woman, or who- 
ever she is, you were speaking of,” 
returned Tom, somewhat discon- 
certed. 

“ Lor’ bless me, sir, why don’t you 
know? I thought everybody about 
here knew all about that.” 

And the worthy gossip thereupon 
proceeded to inform him that a cer- 
tain beautiful young lady, who had 
not long ago married a gentleman of 
title who lived in one of the grand 
houses in the square, had run away 
with her husband’s faithless friend ; 
that his name was Sir Harry Vernon, 
and that the betrayer of his honour 
was said to be a nobleman of high 
rank ; not that the landlord could 
speak on that head with certitude, 
inasmuch as he had no personal ac- 
quaintance with the nobleman in 
question, but that was what he had 
heard a party, who ought to know, 
say. And he pointed significantly 
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towards the parlour, where some aris- 
tocratic company of footmen were 
assembled. 

“ But what has that to do with the 
gentleman who has just gone out?” 
‘Tom inquired. 

“Oh, sir!” returned the other, 
“what Ae has got to do wih it I can’t 
say. Leastways, I don’t know that 
he has got anything to do with it; 
but he came and asked me if I could 
tell him any of the particulars. He 
certainly seemed rather anxious 
about it, now I come to think of it. 
I told him, sir, just what I know, 
and what I’ve heard tell, just as I 
might tell you.” 

‘Tom, by this time, had come to 
the conclusion that whatever his mys- 
terious lodger’s secret might be, he 
had but small chance of discovering 
it by extending his researches any 
further in the present direction, 
Accordingly, having paid for what 
refreshment he had consumed, he 
turned again into the street, with the 
intention of continuing the- pursuit 
of Mr. Green—if he could now ob- 
serve him. He found that singular 
individual, however, had now ‘disap- 
peared ; and so, having run up two 
or three streets, fruitlessly trying to 
recover the lost trail, and then aban- 
doning this in despair, he bethought 
himself of an appointment he had 
made with the pretty young milliner 
at the Elephant and Castle, whom 
he had promised to escort to her 
home at Hoxton, when the shop was 
closed and the day’s work done. 

To this task, then, he betook him- 
self, with the reflection that the pur- 
suits of innocent love were, perhaps, 
after all, more agreeable than unsat- 
isfactory attempts to elucidate un- 
fathomable mysteries. 

Tom reached the Elephant and 
Castle twenty minutes after the ap- 
pointed time. The young lady was 
still waiting for him, and disposed to 
chide him for the delay—as what 
young lady, however pretty and 
amiable, would not have been justi- 
fied in doing? However, sly Master 
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Tom had his ready answer, which 
pacified her after a little while ; for 
‘Tom’s mother had got rather more 
reconciled of late to his matrimonial 
views ; and there were sundry little 
schemes to discuss in regard to the 
approaching wedding. Altogether, 
it may safely be chronicled that the 
walk home to Hoxton was a pleasant 
affair ; and indeed there is reason to 
believe that during the solitary and 
secluded part of it round by the 
Royal Exchange, where there was 
only a dismal shoeblack under the 
shadow of the Duke of Wellington’s 
Statue, and a few young ladies in 
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the dim obscurity of the lamp-posts, 
waiting for omnibuses—at this part 
of their walk, I say, there is good 
reason to believe Tom’s arm stole 
protectingly round the maiden’s 
waist ; and if he pressed a kiss upon 
her rosy lips—why, I protest, for 
my part, that kissing is, after all, no 
great crime ! 

When he got home, he found Mr. 
Green had arrived there before him, 
and had locked himself in his own 
room. Tom’s description to his 
mother and Tilly of his exploits was 
rather a confused one. 


CHAPTER XXXL 


RETRIBUTION. 


THERE are philosophers who hold 
it to be an axiom of profound wis- 
dom, that when an obstreperous bull 
stands in your pathway, seeming in- 
clined to treat youwithaquiet toss, it 
is at all times advisable to go up 
boldly to the animal and grasp him 
firmly by the horns. Without dis- 
paraging this process, I am inclined to 
recommend the safer process of run- 
ning away from the quadruped, is 
possible ; and if not, to endeavour by 
some means—let us say, get some 
obliging friend to shake a red rag in 
his face—to reverse the result, and 
induce him to run away from you. 
Thus, if you lose your fortune, for 
example, or have your leg accident- 
ally amputated, don’t make yourself 
uneasy in mourning the loss of these 
trifles,; when mourning won’t alter 
the circumstances ; but endeavour to 
alleviate your troubles by directing 
your thoughts into some more agree- 
able channel. Depend upon it, it 
is good advice—if you can only fol- 
low it. In the same way, if your 
sweetheart is false, don’t trouble 
about the heartless jade, who isn’t 
worthy of your affection. Don’t think 
about her, but fall in love with some 


other damsel, with all convenient 
speed. 

In this manner, George Moreton 
sought to drive away the image of 
trouble, which ever haunted his me- 
mory. He fell desperately in love 
with his money-bags, and his bill- 
discounting. He was growing richer 
day by day, and people called him 
mean and miserly. But if a man 
loves his money, is it not right that 
he should take care ofit? His heart 
must have something to rest upon, 
and when the object it has first 
grown to crumbles away, will it not 
of necessity cling to what is, perhaps, 
more ignoble? When the tree is 
blasted by lightning, will not the 
poor ivy, longing for support, clus- 


ter about the old brick wall ? 


So the romance was dying out of 
the heart of George Moreton, as I 
suppose it will out of the hearts of 
the best of us, when it has nothing 
tofeed upon. Still, he liked to think 
about the old days, and to sigh 
about them; and, indeed, he felt 
anxious as to what had been that 
unhappy Mabel’s fate. For, look 
you, the more matter-of-fact and hard. 
aman grows, the more he likes to 
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fancy himself romantic and senti- 
mental. 

One evening, a few weeks after the 
incidents.we have been describing, 
he received the following report from 
Sergeant Harrison :— 


“* Hotel du Chemin de Fer, 
* Rue des Petites Ecuries, Paris. 
‘March 16th. 
“¢ To George Moreton, Esq. 


© Gir. 

“According to your instruc- 
tions, I have succeeded in tracing 
the fugitives to this city, intending 
to have applied to the French 
authorities for the arrest of Atherton 
upon the charge of having stolen the 
notes. The following melancholy 
<ircumstances have, however, averted 
the arm of human justice from award- 
ing him the punishment his crimes 
have merited. I have lost no time, 
sir, in communicating to you all 
the details as I have been able to 
gather them from minute inquiry 
and the official accounts in the 
papers, some of which, however, 
are very meagre and contradictory. 

“Of course I am not in a position 
to vouch for the authenticity of the 
facts, as they are chiefly gathered 
from hearsay, and the wildest 
speculations of curiosity. 

“Tt appears, then, that Atherton, 
and the guilty lady who accompanied 
him, came direct by the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway, and 
the Chemin de Fer du Nord to this 
city; and under an assumed name, 
took up their quarters at one of the 
principal hotels in Paris, no doubt 
supposing that their sucognito would 
be sufficient to secure them from 
discovery, should they be pursued. 

“Tn this anticipation, however, 
they were mistaken, as the event 
proved. It seems they had not 
‘been in Paris forty-eight hours ere 
Sir Harry Vernon, who had by 
some means obtained a clue to 
their flight, followed them, and 
arrived in Paris also. 

“It is said that Sir Harry, by 
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mere accident, met Atherton with 
his wife upon his arm in the Bois 
de Boulogne. Other reports say 
that the baronet actually put up at 
the same hotel where the guilty pair 
were domiciled. Be that as it may, 
the next morning Paris was ringing 
with the news of a duel between 
two Englishmen, one of whom had 
been shot dead on the spot, and 
the other, it was feared, mortally 
wounded. 

“You may judge that I was: 
anxiously on the alert, when I 
heard this rumour. I lostno time 
in making inquiries about the affair, 
and what I ascertained confirmed 
my suspicions that these two 
Englishmen were no other than the 
outraged husband and the betrayer 
of his honour 

In short, it proved that such was 
the case. It appeared that Sir 
Harry had, first of all, entered a 
café where the other was lounging, 
and had then and there horsewhipped 
him, till he was breathless, in the 
public room. A hostile meeting was 
arranged for the next morning. They 
fired at thirty paces simultaneously ; 
and both fell. The unfortunate 
baronet died almost immediately, 
with his wife’s name upon his lips ; 
and Atherton was carried from the 
ground with a wound which, in the 
event, proved mortal in a few hours. 

“T endeavoured to obtain access 
to the wounded man. In this, how- 
ever, I did not succeed. My mission 
has, therefore, terminated, and jus- 
tice remains with a hand mightier 
than that of the criminal law. 

“T have deemed it my duty to 
forward you these brief particulars as 
speedily as possible, and shall follow 
my letter to England in the course 
of a few hours. 

“ Thinking you might feel some 
interest in her fate, I am instituting 
inquiries as to the present proceed- 
ings of Lady Vernon. It seems she 
was at the death-bed of her para- 
mour; and that afterwards. appa- 
rently stricken by deep grief, she 
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packed up her luggage and left the 
hotel. I have been quite unable to 
trace what has become of her since. 
This, however, is an affair which is 
extraneous to the professional one, 
upon which I have been employed. 
I presume you do not require me to 
follow it up. 

“If I do not receive a telegram 
from you, with instructions by to- 
morrow morning, I shall return to 
London, and take the liberty of call- 

ing upon you at Moorgate-street to 
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that end, that may receive your 
further wishes personally. Meantime, 
I have the honour to be, sir, 
‘* Your humble servant, 
“JoHN HARRISON.” 

The emotion with which George 
Moreton perused this curious epistle 
may be better imagined than de- 
scribed. 

If vengeance upon the head of his 
false friend were his desire, terribly 
indeed must that desire have been 
gratified. 


THE DOVE. 


Go, gentle dove, 


And, cooing at her window stone, 


Tell all my love ; 


Ah! tell her in thy sweetest tone, 
The love I bear her. 


Lift up thy wing 


And shew her where my letter lies, 


Then hither bring 


To me her answer, if her eyes 
Mine own declare her. 


But if she frown, 


Then hie thee swift from her away, 


Nor e’er come down 


To earth again, but ever stay 
In Heaven to mourn me, 


Or coo thy lay 


Of love in other ears than mine. 


Go seek the day— 


For day to me no more will shine, 


Unless to scorn me. 


W. A. S. 
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